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fN  our  preface,  we  have  already  given  a  gene- 
ral character  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  Tour  in  Scot- 
land, and  hinted  at  the  beneficial  effects  of  his 
publication.  As  it  is  neither  prolix  in  detail, 
nor  capable  of  material  abridgment,  we  have 
determined  not  only  to  adopt  the  manner  of  the 
author,  but  to  let  him  deliver  his  obfervations  in 
his  own  words.  To  alter  the  language  of  fuch 
a  matter,  would  expofe  us  to  the  charge  of  pre- 
emption j  to  obfcure  or  conceal  his  fentiments, 
would  be  deemed,  by  many,  little  lefs  than  fa- 
crilege.  Profefiing  and  feeling,  ourfelves,  a  very 
great  degree  of  veneration  for  the  labours  of 
this  great  and  good  man,  though  not  abfolute 
flaves  to  his  dogmas,  or  infenfible  of  his  preju- 
Yql,  II.  B  dicesj 
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dices,  we  have  merely  fhortened  fome  of  his 
digreffions,  which  have  little  connection  with 
the  fubject,  or  added  a  tew  notes,  by  way  of  il- 
luftration  or  correction.  For  this,  we  hope  to 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  candid  of  ei- 
ther country,   and  of  each  perfuafion. 

I  had  dented,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  to  vifitlhe' He- 
brides, or  Weftern  Iflands  of  Scotland,  fo  long,  that 
I  fcarcely  remember  bow  the  wifh  was  originally 
excited  j  and  was,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  J  773, 
induced  to  undertake  the  journey,  by  finding,  in. 
Mr.  Bofwell,  a  companion,  whofe  acutenefs  would 
help  my  enquiry,  and  whofe  gaiety  of  converfa- 
tion  and  civility  of  manners  are  fufficient  to 
counteract  the  inconveniences  of  travel,  in  coun- 
tries iefs  hofpitable  than  we  have  pafled. 

On  the  18th  of  Auguft,  we  left  Edinburgh,  a 
city  too  well  known  to  admit  defcription,  and 
directed  our  courfe  northward,  along  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  Scotland,  accompanied  the  firft  day  by 
another  gentleman,  who  could  ftay  with  us  only 
long  enough  to  mew  us  how  much  we  loft  at  re- 
paration. 

'  As  we  croffed  the  Frith  of  Forth,  our  curioflty 
was  attracted  by  Inch  Keith,  a  fmall  ifland, 
which  neither  of  my  companions  had  ever  vifit- 
ed,  though,  lying  within  their  view,  it  had,  all 
their  lives,  foliated  their  notice.  Here,  by 
climbing  with  fome  difficulty  over  mattered 
crags,  we  made  the  firft  experiment  of  unfre- 
quented coafts.  Inch  Keith  is  nothing  more  than 
a  rock  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  not 
wholly  bare  of  grafs,  and  very  fertile  of  thiftles. 
A  fmall  herd  of  cows  grazes  annually  upon  it  in 
the  fummer.  It  feems  never  to  have  afforded  to 
man  or  beaft  a  permanent  habitation. 

We 
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We  found  only  the  ruins  of  a  fmall  fort,  not 
fo  injured  by  time,  but  that  it  might  be  eafily 
reftored  to  its  former  ftate.  It  feems  never  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  place  of  ftrength,  nor 
was  built  to  endure  a  fiege,  but  merely  to  afford 
cover  to  a  few  foldiers,  who,  perhaps,  had  the 
charge  of  a  battery,  or  were  ftationed  to  give 
fignals  of  approaching  danger.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  provifion  of  water  within  the  walls, 
though  the  fpring  is  fo  near,  that  it  might  have 
been  ealily  incloled.  One  of  the  (tones  had  this 
infcription : 

MARIA    REG.   I564. 

It  has  probably  been  negle&ed  from  the  time 
that  the  whole  iiland  had  the  fame  king. 

We  left  this  little  ifland,  with  our  thoughts 
employed  a  while  on  the  different  appearance 
that  it  would  have  made,  if  it  had  been  placed 
at  the  fame  di fiance  from  London,  with  the 
fame  facility  of  approach  ;  with  what  emulation 
of  price  a  few  rocky  acres  would  have  been 
purchafed,  and  with  what  expenfive  induftry 
they  would  have  been  cultivated  and  adorned. 

When  we  landed,  we  found  our  chaife  ready, 
and  paflTed  through  Kinghorn,  Kirkaldy,  and 
Cowpar,  places  not  unlike,  the  fmall  or  ftraggling 
market-towns  in  England,  where  commerce  and 
manufactures  have  not  yet  produced  opulence 

Though  we  were  yet  in  the  molt  populous 
part  of  Scotland,  and  at  fo  fmall  a  diftance  from 
the  capital,  we  met  few  paffengers. 

The  roads  are  neither  rough  nor  dirty  3  and  it 

affords  a  fouthern  ftranger  a  new  kind  of  plea- 

fure  to  travel  fo  commodioufly,  without  the  inter- 

B  2  ruption 
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ruption  of  toll-gates.  Where  the  bottom  is 
rocky,  as  it  feems  commonly  to  be  in  Scotland, 
a  fmooth  way  is  mzde  indeed  with  great  labour, 
but  it  never  wants  repairs ;  and,  in  thofe  parts, 
where  adventitious  materials  are  necefTary,  the 
ground  once  confolidated,  is  rarely  broken  ;  for 
the  inland  commerce  is  not  great,  nor  are  heavy 
commodities  often  tranfported  otherwise  than  by 
water.  The  carriages,  in  common  ufe,  are  lmall 
carts,  drawn  each  by  one  little  horfe;  and  a 
man  feems  to  derive  fome  degree  of  dignity  and. 
importance  from  the  reputation  of  polTeumg  a 
two-horfe  cart. 

At  an  hour,  fomewhat  late,  we  came  to  St. 
Andrews,  a  city  once  archiepifcopal ;  where  that 
univerfity  ftill  fubfiits,  in  which  philofopby  was 
formerly  taught  by  Buchanan,  whofe  name  has 
as  fair  a  claim  tb  immortality  as  can  be  conferred 
by  modern  latinity,  and  perhaps  a  fairer  than 
the  inftabUity  of  vernacular  languages  admits. 

We  found  that,  by  the  interpofition  of  fome 
invisible  friend,  lodgings  had  been  provided  for 
us  at  the  houfe  of  one  of  the  profeiibrs,  whofe 
eafy  civility  quickly  made  us  forget  that, we 
were  ftrangers;  and,  in  the  whole  time  of  our 
ftay  we  were  gratified  by  every  mode  of  kind- 
nefs,  and  entertained  with  all  the  elegance  of 
lettered  hofpitality. 

In  the  morning,  we  rofe  to  perambulate  a 
city,  which  only  hiftory  lhews  to  have  once 
nourithed,  and  furveyed  the  ruins  of  ancient 
magnificence,  of  which  even  the  ruins  cannot 
long  be  vifible,  unlefs  fome  care  be  taken  to 
prefer ve  them ;  and  where  is  the  pleafure  of  pre- 
ferring fuch  mournful  memorials  ?     They  have 

been, 
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been,  till  very  lately,  fo  much  neglected,  that 
every  man  carried  away  the  flones  who  fancied 
-  that  he  wanted  them. 

The  cathedral,  of  which  the  foundations  may 
be  dill  traced,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  wall  is 
ftanding,  appears  to  have  been  a  fpacions  and 
majeltic  building,  not  unfui table  to  the  primacy 
pf  the  kingdom  Of  the  architecture,  the  poor 
remains  can  hardly  exhibit,  even  to  an  artift,  a 
fufficient  fpecimen.  It  was  demolished,  as  is 
well  known,  in  the  tumult  and  violence  of 
Knox's  reformation. 

Not  far  from  the  cathedral,  on  the  margin  of 
the  water,  ftands  a  fragment  of  the  cattle,  in 
which  the  archbilhop  anciently  refided.  It  was 
never  very  large,  and  was  built  with  more  at- 
tention to  fecurity  than  pleafure.  Cardinal 
Eeaton  is  faid  to  have  had  workmen  employed 
in  improving  its  fortifications  at  the  time  when 
he  was  murdered  by  the  ruffians  of  reformation, 
in  the  manner  of  which  Knox  has  given  what 
he  himfelf  calls  a  merry  narrative. 

The  change  of  religion  in  Scotland,  eager  and 
vehement  as  it  was,  raifed  an  epidemical  enthu- 
liafm,  compounded  of  fullen  fcrupuloufnefs  and 
warlike  ferocity,  whieh,  in  a  people  whom  idle- 
neis  reiigned  to  their  own  thoughts,  and  who, 
converfing  only  with  each  other,  fuffered  no  de- 
lution  of  their  zeal  from  the  gradual  influx  of 
new  opinions,  was  long  transmitted,  in  its  full 
ftrength,  from  the  old  to  the  young;  but,  by 
trade  and  intercourfe  with  England,  is  now  vi- 
sibly abating,  and  giving  way,  too  faft,  to  their 
laxity  of  practice  and  indifference  of  opinion,  in 
which  men,  not  fufficiently  inftructed  to  find 

the 
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the  middle  point,  too  ealily  Shelter  themfelves 
from  rigour  and  constraint*. 

The  city  of  St.  Andrews,  when  it  had  loft  its 
archiepifoopal  pre-eminence,  gradually  decayed: 
One  of  its  Streets  is  now  loft  j  and,  in  thofe  that 
remain,  there  is  the  Silence  and  folitude  of  in- 
active indigence  and  gloomy  depopulation-.     • 

The  univerfity,  within  a  few  years,  confifted 
of  three  colleges,  but  is  now  reduced  to  two ; 
the  college  of  St.  Leonard  being  lately  difiolved 
by  the  fale  of  its  buildings  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  its  revenues  to  the  profeflbrs  of  the  twQ 
others. 

The  dissolution  of  this  college  was  doubtlefs 
necefTary,  but  of  that  neceSiity  there  is  reafon 
to  complain.  It  is  furely  not  without  juft  re- 
proach, that  a  nation,  of  which  the  commerce  is 
hourly  extending,  and  the  wealth  increaflng,  de- 
nies any  participation  of  its  profperity  to  its  li- 
terary focieties ;  and,  while  its  merchants  or  its 
nobles  are  raifing  palaces,  fuffers  its  universities 
to  moulder  into  duft. 

Of  the  two  colleges  yet  (landing,  one  Is,  by 
the  institution  of  its  founder,  appropriated  to 
divinity.  It  is  faid  to  be  capable  of  containing 
fifty  ftudents  ;  but  more  than  one  mull  occupy  a 
chamber.  The  library,  which  is  of  late  erec- 
tion, is  not  very  fpacious,  but  elegant  and  lu- 
minous. 

St.  Andrews  feems  to  be  a  place  eminently 
adapted  to  Study  and  education,  being  Situated 
in  a  populous,  yet  a  cheap  country,  and  ex- 
poring  the  minds  and  manners  of  young  men 
neither  to  the  levity  and  difTolutenefs  of  a  ca- 

*  The  juflice  of  this  remark  is  every  day  gaining  new 
force  from  events. 
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pital  city,  nor  to  the  grofs  luxury  of  a  town 
of  commerce,  places  naturally  unpropitious  to 
learning;  in  one,  the  defire  of  knowledge  eafily 
gives  way  to  the  love  of  pieafure,  and  in  the 
other,  is  in  danger  of  yielding  to  the  love  of 
money. 

The  ftudents,  however,  are  reprefented  as  at 
this  time  not  exceeding  a  hundred.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  fome  obftruction  to  their  increafe,  that 
there  is  no  epifcopal  chapel  in  the  place.  I 
faw  no  reafon  for  imputing  their  paucity  to  the 
preient  profefibrs;  nor  can  the  expenee  of  an 
academical  education  be  very  reafonably  object- 
ed. A  ftudent  of  the  higheft  clafs  may  keep  his 
annual  feffion;  or,  as  the  Englifh  call  it,  his 
term,  which  lafts  feven  months,  for  about  fifteen 
pounds,  and  one  of  lower  rank  for  lefs  than  tenj 
in  which  board,  lodging,  and  inftruction,  are  all 
included. 

The  chief  magiftrate,  refident  in  the  univer- 
sity, anfwering  to.  our  vice-chancellor,  arid  to  the 
rcitor  magnificus  on  the  continent,  had  commonly 
the  title  of  Lord  Rector;  but  being  addreffed 
only  as  Mr.  Rector  in  an  inauguratory  fpeech  by 
the  prefent  chancellor,  he  has  fallen  from  his 
former  dignity  of  ftyle.  Lordfhip  was  very  libe^ 
rally  annexed  by  our  anceftors  to  any  flation  or 
character  of  dignity. 

In  walking  among  the  ruins  of  religious 
buildings,  we  came  to  two  vaults,  over  which 
had  formerly  flood  the  houfe  of  the  Tub-prior. 
One  of  the  vaults  was  inhabited  by  an  old 
woman,  who  claimed  the  right  of  abode  there, 
as  the  widow  of  a  man  whofe  anceftors  had 
poffefTed  the  fame  gloomy  man  (ion  for  no  lefs 
than  four  generations.    The  right,  however  it 

began* 
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began,  was  confidered  as  eftablifhed  by  legal  pre- 
scription, and  the  old  woman  lives  undifturbed. 
She  thinks,  however,  that  the  has  a  claim  to 
fomething  more  than  fufferance;  for*  as  her 
huiband's  name  was  Bruce,  ilie  is  allied  to  roy- 
alty, and  told  Mr.  Bofwell,  that,  when  there  were 
perfons  of  quality  in  the  place,  (he  was  diftin- 
guimed'by  feme  notice;  that  indeed  me  is  now 
neglected,  but  ilie  fpins  a  thread,  has  the  com- 
pany of  her  cat,  and  is  troublefome  to  nobody. 

Having  now  feen  whatever  this  ancient  city' 
offered  to  our  curiofity,  we  left  it  with  good 
withes,  having  reafon  to  be  highly  pleafed  with 
the  attention  that  was  paid  us.  Bat  whoever 
furveys  the  world,  rau'ft  fee  many  things  that 
give  him  pain.  The  kindnefs  of  the  prbfeflbrs 
did  not  contribute  to  abate  the  uneafy  remem- 
brance of  an  university  declining,  a  college  alie- 
nated, and  a  church  profaned  and  haftemng  to 
the  ground. 

St.  Andrews  indeed  has  formerly  fuffered  more 
atrocious  ravages,  and  more  extenfive  deft  ruction, 
but  recent  evils  affect  with  greater  force.  We 
were  reconciled  to  the  fight  of  archiepifcopa! 
ruins.  The  diftance  of  a  calamity  from  the  preient 
time  feems  to  preclude  the  mind  from  contact  or 
fympathy.  Events  long  paft  are  barely  known; 
they  are  not  confidered.  We  read  with  as  little 
emotion  the  violence  of  Knox  and  his  followers,  as 
the  irruptions  of  Alaric  and  the  Goths.  Had  the 
univerfity  been  deflroyed  two  centuries  ago,  we 
ihould  not  have  regretted  it;  but  to  fee  it  pin- 
ing in  decay,  and  ftroggling  for  life,  fills  the 
mind  with  mournful  images  and  ineffectual 
withes. 

Tlie 
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The  roads  of  Scotland  afford  little  dlverfion 
to  the  traveller,  who  feldom  fees  himfelf  either 
encountered  or  overtaken,  and  who  has  nothing 
to -contemplate  but  grounds  that  have  no  vifible 
boundaries,  or  are   feparated  by  walls  of  loofe 
ftone.     From  the  bank  of  the  Tweed  to  St.  An- 
drews, I  had  never  feen  a  fingle  tree,  which  I  did 
not   believe  to  have  grown  up  far  within   the 
prefent  century.     Now  and  then  about  a  gentle- 
man's houfe  ftands  a  fmall  plantation,  which  ill 
Scotch  is  called  a.  policy,  but  of  thefe  there  are  few, 
and  thofe  few  all  very  young.  The  variety  of  fun 
and  made  is  here  utterly  unknown.     There  is 
no  tree  for  either  flielter  or  timber.     The  oak 
and   the   thorn   is   equally  a  ftranger,  and    the 
whole  country  is   extended  in   uniform   naked- 
nefs,    except  that  in  the  road  between  Kirkaldy 
and  Cowpar,  I  paifed  for  a  few  yards  between 
two  hedges.     A  tree  might  be  a  mow  in  Scot- 
land as  a  horfe  in  Venice.     At  St.  Andrews' Mr. 
Bofwell  found  only  one,   and  recommended  it  to 
my   notice ;  I  told  him  that  it  was  rough  and 
low,  or  looked  as  if  I  thought  fo.     This,  faid 
he,  is   nothing   to  another  a  few  miles  off.     I 
was  Hill  lefs  delighted  to  hear  that  another  tree 
was  not  to  be  feen  nearer.     Nay,  faid  a  gentle- 
man that  flood  by,  I  know  but  of  this  and  that 
tree  in  the  country  *. 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  had  once  undoubt- 
edly an   equal  of  portion  of  woods  with  other 

*  Left  future  ages  mould  be  milled  on  the  authority  of 
Johnion,  and  his  flatterers,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
this  remark  could  only  ipply  to  this  particular  track,  not  to 
the  country  in  general.  There  is  a  witty  faying,  that  an  aneient 
philofopher  lighted  a  candle  lo  find  a  man,  and  that  a  modern 
philofopher  travelled  into  Scotland  to  look  for  a  tree. 

Vol.  II.  C  countries. 
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countries.  Forefts  are  every  where  gradually 
diminiilied,  as  architecture  and  cultivation  pre- 
vail by  the  increafe  of  people  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  arts.  But  I  believe  few  regions  have 
been  denuded  like  this,  where  many  centuries 
mull  have  palled  in  wafte  without  the  lea  ft 
thought  of  future  fupply.  Davies  obferves  in  his 
account  of  Ireland,  that  no  Iriiliman  had  ever 
planted  an  orchard.  For  that  negligence  fome 
excufe  might  be  drawn  from  an  unsettled  ftate 
of  life,  and  the  initability  of  property ;  but  in 
Scotland  poffedion  has  long  been  fecure,  and  in- 
heritance regular,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther before  the  Union  any  man  between  Edin- 
burgh and  England  had  ever  fet  a  tree. 

Our  way  was  over  the  Frith  of  Tay,  where, 
though  the  water  was  not  wide,  we  paid  four 
millings  for  ferrying  the  chaife.  In  Scotland 
the  necelTaries  of  life  are  eafily  procured,  but 
fuperriuities  and  elegancies  are  of  the  fame  price 
at  leaft  as  in  England,  and  therefore  may  be 
considered  as  much  dearer. 

We  flopped  a  while  at  Dundee,  where  I  .re- 
member nothing  remarkable,  and  mounting  our 
chaife  again,  came  about  the  cloie  of  the  day 
to  Aberbrothick. 

The  mon artery  of  Aberbrothick  is  of  great  re- 
nown in  the  hiliory  of  Scotland.  Its  ruins  afford 
ample  teftimony  of  its  ancient  magnificence  :  its 
extent  might,  I  fuppofe,  eaiily  be  found  by  fol- 
lowing the  walls  among  the  grafs  and  weeds, 
and  its  height  is  known  by  fome  parts  yet  land- 
ing. The  arch  of  one  of  the  gates  is  entire,  and 
of  another  only  fo  far  dilapidated  as  to  diverflfy 
the  appearance.  A  fquare  apartment  of  great 
loftinefs  is  yetftanding,  its  ufe  I  could  not  conjec- 
3  ture, 
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tare,  as  Its  elevation  was  very  difproportionate 
to  its  area.  Two  corner  towers  particularly  at- 
tracted our  attention.  Mr.  Bofwell  fcrambled 
in  at  a  high  window,  but  found  the  flairs  within 
broken,  and  could  not  reach  the  top.  Of  the 
other  tower  we  were  told  that  the  inhabitants 
fometimes  climbed  it,  but  we  did  not  immedi- 
ately difcern  the  entrance ;  and,  as  the  night 
was  gathering  upon  us,  thought  proper  to  de- 
lift. 

Leaving  thefe  fragments  of  magnificence,  we 
travelled  on  to  Montrofe,  which  we  furveyed  in 
the  morning,  and  found  it  well  built,  airy,  and 
clean.  The  town-houfe  is  a  handfome  fabric 
with  a  portico.  We  then  went  to  view  the  En- 
gliih  chapel,  and  found  a  fmall  church,  clean  to 
a  degree  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland, 
with  commodious  galleries,  and,  what  was  yet 
lefs  expected,  with  an  organ. 

At  our  inn,  we  did  not  find  a  reception  fuch 
as  we  thought  proportionate  to  the  commercial 
opulence  of  the  place ;  but  Mr.  Bofwell  defired 
me  to  obferve  that  the  inn-keeper  was  an  En- 
glishman, and  I  then  defended  him  as  well  as  I 
could*. 

When  I  had  proceeded  thus  far,  I  had  op- 
portunities of  observing  what  I  had  never  heard, 
that  there  are  many  beggars  in  Scotland.  In 
Edinburgh,  the  proportion  is,  I  think,  not  lefs 
than  in  London;  and,  in  the  fmaller  places,  it 
is  far.  greater  than  in  Englifh  towns  of  the  fame 
extent.  It  muft,  however,  be  allowed,  that 
they  are  not  importunate  nor  clamorous.  They 
Solicit  filently,  or  very  modeftly,  and,  therefore, 

*  Is  not  this  a  confeflion  of  prejudice  ? 

C  2  though. 
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though  their  behaviour  may  ftrike  with  more 
force  the  heart  of  a  itranger,  they  are  certainly 
in  danger  of  miffing  the  attention  of  their  coun- 
trymen. Novelty  has  always  fome  power  j  an 
unaccultomed  mode  of  begging  excites  an  un- 
accustomed degree  of  pity.  But  the  force  of 
novelty  is,  by  its  own  nature*  foon  at  an  end I; 
the  efficacy  of  outcry  and  perfeverance  is  perma- 
nent and  certain. 

The  road  from  Montrofe  exhibited  a  continua- 
tion of  the  fame  appearances.  The  country  is 
itill  naked,  the  hedges  are  of  ftone,  and  the 
iields  fo  generally  plowed,  that  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  where  grafs  is  found  for  the  horfes  that 
till  them.  The  harveft,  which  was  almofl  ripe, 
appeared  very  plentiful. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Bofwell  obferved 
that  we  were  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  houfe 
of  Lord  Monboddo.  The  magnetifm  of  his  con- 
verfation  eaiily  drew  us  out  of  our  way,  and  the 
entertainment  which  we  received  would  have 
been  a  fufficient  recompenfe  for  a  much  greater 
deviation. 

The  roads  beyond  Edinburgh,  as  they  are  lefs 
frequented,  mult  be  expecled  to  grow  gradually 
rougher ;  but  they  were  hitherto  by  no  means 
incommodious.  We  travelled  on  with  the  gen- 
tle pace  of  a  Scotch  driver,  who,  having  no  ri- 
vals in  expedition,  neither  gives  himfelf  nor  his 
horfes  unnecefiary  trouble.  We  did  not  affect 
the  impatience  W'e  did  not  feel,  but  were  fatif- 
fied  with  the  company  of  each  other,  as  well 
riding  in  the  chaife,  a^  fitting  at  an  inn.  The 
night  and  the  day  are  equally  folitary  and  equal- 
ly fafe  j  for,  where  there  are  fo  {&\v  travellers, 
why  mould  there  be  robbers  ? 

We 
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We  came  fomewhat  late  to  Aberdeen,  and 
found  the  inn  fo  fall,  that  we  had  fome  difficulty 
in  obtaining  admiflion,  till  Mr.  Bofwell  made 
himielf  known.  His  name  overpowered  all  ob- 
jection, and  we  found  a  very  good  houfe,  and 
civil  treatment. 

I  received,  the  next  day,  a  very  kind  letter 
from  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  whom  I  had  for- 
merly known  in  London  ;  and,  after  a  cefTation 
of  all  intercourfe,  for  near  twenty  years,  met 
here  profelTor  of  phytic  in  the  King's  College. 
Such  unexpected  renewals  of  acquaintance  may 
be  numbered  amqng  the  molt  plealing  incidents 
qf  life. 

The  knowledge  of  one  profeflbr  foon  procured 
me  the  notice  of  the  reft,  and  I  did  not  want 
any  token  of  regard,  being  conducted  wherever 
there  was  any  thing  which  I  deftred  to  fee,  and 
entertained  at  once  with  the  novelty  of  the  place, 
and  the  kindnefs  of  communication. 

It  may  be  fuperfluQiis  to  relate  that,  under 
the  name  of  Aberdeen,  are  comprifed  two  towns, 
Handing  about  a  mile  diitant  from  each  other, 
but  governed,  I  think,  by  the  fame  magiftrates. 

Old  Aberdeen  is  the  ancient  epifcopal  city,  in 
which  are  itill  to  he  feen  the  remains  of  the  cathe- 
dral. It  has  the  appearance  of  a  town  in  decay, 
having  been  fituated  in  times  when  commerce 
wasyetunftudied,  with  very  little  attention  to  the 
commodities  of  the  harbour. 

New  Aberdeen  has  all  the  buttle  of  profperous 
trade,  and  all  the  tliew  of  increasing  opulence. 
It  is  built  by  the  water- fide.  The  houfes  are 
large  and  lofty,  and  the  itreets  fpacious  and 
clean.  They  build  almoft  wholly  with  the  gra- 
nite ufed  in  the  new  pavement  of  the  itreets  of 
C  3  London^ 
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London,  which  is  well  known  not  to  want  hard- 
n'eis,  yet  they  (hape  it  ealily.  It  is  beautiful,  and 
mull  be  very  lading. 

In  each  of  thefe  towns  there  is  a  college,  or, 
in  ftricter  language,  an  nniverfity  ;  for,  in  both, 
there  are  profeiVors  of  the  fame  parts  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  colleges  hold  their  fclfions  and  con- 
fer degrees  feparately,  with  total  independence 
of  one  on  the  other. 

-In  Old  Aberdeen  {lands  the  King's  College,  of 
which  the  firft  prefident  was  He6tor  Boece,  or 
.Boethius,  who  may  be  juftly  reverenced  as  one  of 
the  revivers  of  elegant  learning.  When  he  ftu- 
died  at  Paris,  he  was  acquainted  with  Erafmus, 
who  afterwards  gave  him  apublic  teftimony  of 
Ills  efteem,  by  infcribing  to  him  a  catalogue  of 
his  works.  The  ftyle  of  Boethius,  though  per- 
haps not  always  rigoroufly  pure,  is  formed  with 
great  diligence  upon  ancient  models,  and  wholly 
uninfected  with  monailic  barbarity.  His  hi  f- 
tory  is  written  with  elegance  and  vigour,  but 
his  fabuloufnefs  and  credulity  are  juftly  blamed. 
His  fabuloufnefs,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the 
fictions,  is  a  fault  for  which  no  apology  can  be 
made;  but  his  credulity  my  be  excuied  in  an 
age,  when  all  men  were  credulous.  Learning 
was  then  riling  on  the  world.;  but  ages,  fo  long 
accuftomed  to  darknefs,  were  too  much  dazzled 
with  its  light,  to  fee  anv  thing  diitin&ly.  The 
contemporaries  of  Boethius  thought  it  fufncient 
to  know  what  the  ancients  had  delivered.  The 
examination  of  tenets  and  of  fads  was  referved 
for  another  generation,     , 

Boethius,  as  prefident  of  the  univerfity,  en- 
joyed a  revenue  of  forty  Scottiih  marks,  about 
2i.  4s.  dd.  of  Reding  money,  in  the  prefent  age. 

of 
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trade  and  taxes,  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  ima- 
gination fo  to  raife  the  value  of  money,  or  fo  to 
diminim  the  demands  of  life,  as  to  fuppofe  44s. 
a  year,  an  honourable  ftipend  ;  yet  it  was  pro- 
bably equal,  not  only  t©  the  needs,  but  to  the 
rank  of  i3oethius.  The  wealtn  of  England  was, 
undoubtedly,  to  that  of  Scotland,  more  than 
five  to  one,  and  it  is  known,  that  Henry  VIII. 
among  whofe  faults  avarice  was  never  reckoned, 
granted  to  Roger  Afcham,  as  3  reward  of  his 
learning,  a  petition  of  101.  a  year. 

The  other,  called  the  Marifchal  College,  is  in 
the  new  town.  The  hall  is  large  and  well 
lighted.  One  of  its  ornaments  is  the  picture  of 
Arthur  Johnfton,  who  was  principal  of  the  col- 
lege, and  who  holds,  among  the  Latin  poets  of 
Scotland,  the  next  place  to  the  elegant  Bu- 
chanan. 

In  the  library,  I  was  mewn  fome  curiofitiesj  a 
Hebrew  manulcript  of  exquifite  penmantliip,  and 
a  Latin  translation  of  Ariftotles  Politics,  by  Leo- 
nardus  Aretinus,  written  in  the  Roman  character, 
with  nicety  and  beauty,  which,  as  the  art  of  print- 
ing, has  made  them  no  longer  necefTary,  are  not 
now  to  be  found.  This  was  one  of  the  lateft  per- 
formances of  the  transcribers,  for  Aretinus  died 
but  about  twenty  years  before  typography  was 
invented. 

In  both  thefe  colleges,  the  methods  of  in- 
irrucilon  are  nearly  the  fame;  the  lectures- dif- 
fering only  by  the  accidental  difference  of  dili- 
gence or  ability  in  the  profeffors.  The  tfudents 
wear  fcarlet  gowns?  and  the  profeifors  black, 
"which  is,  I  believe,  the  academical  drefs  in  all 
the  Scottifh  uniyerfities,  except  that  of  Edin- 
burgh, 
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burgh,  where  the  fcholars  are  not  diftinguimed 
by  any  particular  habit.  In  the  King's  College 
there  is  kept  a  public  table,  but  the  fcholars  of 
the  Marilchal  College  are  boarded  in  town.  The 
expence  of  living  is,  here,  according  to  the  in- 
formation that  I  could  obtain,  fomewhat,mqre 
than  at  St.  Andrews. 

The  courfe  of  education  is  extended  to  four 
years,  at  the  end  of  which,  thofe,  who  take  a 
degree,  who  are  not  many,  become  mailers  of 
arts,  and  whoever  is  a  matter,  may,  if  he  pleafes, 
immediately  commence  doctor.  The  title  of  doer 
tor,  however,  was  for  a  considerable  time  be- 
ito".red  only  on  phyficians.  The  advocates-  are 
examined  and  approved  by  their  own  body  j  the 
minifters  were  not  ambitious  of  titles,  or  were 
afraid  of  being  cenfured  for  ambition ;  and  the 
doctrate,  in  every  faculty,  was  commonly  given 
or  fold  into  other  countries.  The  minifters  are 
now  reconciled  to  diftinftion  ;  and,  as  it  m.uft 
always  happen  that  fome  will  excel  others,  bave 
thought  graduation  a  proper  teftimony  of  uncom- 
mon abilities  or  acquisitions. 

The  Scotch  univerfities  hold  but  one  term  or 
lemon  in  the  year.  That  of  St.  Andrews  conti- 
nues eight  months^  j  that  of  Aberdeen  only 
live,  from  the  firft  of  November  to  the  firft  of 
April. 

In  Aberdeen,  there  is  an  Englifh  chapel,  in 
which  the  congregation  was  numerous  and  fplen- 
did.  The  form  of  public  worihip,  ufed  by  the 
Church  of  England,  is,  in  Scotland,  legally  prac- 
tifed  in  licenfed  chapels,  ferved  by  clergymen  of 
Englifh  or  Irifh  ordination,  and,  by  tacit  con- 

*  Qur  author  fays  feven  months,  when  at  St,  Andrews. 
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nivance,  quietly  permitted  in  feparate  congrega- 
tions fupplied  with'  minifters  by  the  fucceilbrs  of 
the  bifliops,  who  were  deprived  at  the  revolu- 
tion. 

We  came  to  Aberdeen  on  Saturday,  Auguft 
2 1  It.  .On  Monday,  we  were  invited  into  the 
town-hall,  where  I  had  the  freedom  of  the  city 
given  me  by  the  Lord  Provoft*.  The  honour 
conferred  had  all  the  decorations  that  politenefs 
could  add,  and,  what  I  am  afraid  I  mould  not 
have  had  to  fay  of  any  city  fouth  of  the  Tweed, 
I  found  no  petty  officer  bowing  for  a  fee. 

The  parchment  containing  the  record  of  ad- 
miffion  is,  with  the  feal  appending,  fattened  to 
a  riband,  and  worn,  for  one  day,  by  the  new 
citizen,  in  his  hat.     s 

By  a  lady,  who  faw  us  at  the  chapel,  the  Earl 
of  Errol  was  informed  of  our  arrival,  and  we 
had  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  his  feat,  call- 
ed Slanes  Caftle. 

The  road  beyond  Aberdeen  grew  more  ftony., 
and  continued  equally  naked  of  all  vegetable  de- 
coration. We  travelled  over  a  track  of  ground 
near  the  fea,  which,  not  long  ago,  fuftered  a 
very  uncommon  and  unexpected  calamity.  The 
fand  of  the  fhore  was  raifed  by  a  temped  in  fuch 
quantities,  and  carried  to  fuch  a  diftance,  that 
an  eftate  was  overwhelmed  and  loft.  Such  and 
fo  hopelefs  was  the  barrennefs  fuperinduced,  that 
the  owner,  when  he  was  required  to  pay  the 
ufual  tax,  defired  rather  to  refign  the  ground. 

We  came,  in  the  afternoon,  to  Slanes  Cafile, 
built  upon  the  margin  of  the  fea,  fo  that  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  towers   feem  only  a  con- 

*  Lord  is  a  title  'ivon  only  to  the  provoft  of  Edinburgh. 
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tinuation  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  the  foot  of 
which  is  beaten  by  the  waves.  To  walk  round 
the  houfe  feemed  impracticable.  From  the  win- 
dow, the  eye  wanders  over  the  fea  that  feparates 
Scotland  from  Norway,  and  when  the  winds  beat 
with  violence,  rauft  enjoy  all  the -terrific  gran- 
deur of  the  tempeftuous  ocean. 

"When  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave,  our 
departure  was  prohibited  by  the  countefs,  till  we 
ihould  have  feen  two  places  upon  the  coaft, 
which  fhe  rightly  confidered  as  worthy  of  cu-  • 
riofity,  Dun  Buy,  and  the  Buller  of  Buchan,  to 
which  Mr.  Boyd  very  kindly  conducted  us. 

Dun  Buy,  which,  in  Erie,  is  faid  to  fignify 
the  Yellow  Rock,  is  a  double  protuberance  of 
ftone,  open  to  the  main  fea  on  one  fide,  and  parted 
from  the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  on  the 
other.  It  has  its  name  and  its  colour  from  the 
dung  of  innumerable  fea-fowls,  which,  in  the 
fpring,  chufe  this  place  as  convenient  for  incu- 
bation, and  have  their  eggs  and  their  young 
taken  in  great  abundance. 

Upon  thefe  rocks  there  was  nothing  that  could 
long  detain  attention,  and  we  foon  turned  our 
eyes  to  the  Buller,  Or  Bouilloir,  of  Buchan,  which 
no  man  can  fee  with  indifference,  who  has  either 
fenfe  of  danger,  or  delight  in  rarity.  It  is  a 
rock  perpendicularly  tubulated,  united  on  one 
fide  with  a  high  more,  and  on  the  other,  rifing 
fieep  to  a  great  height,  above  the  main  lea.  The 
top  is  open,  from  which  may  be  feen  a  dark 
gulph  of  water  which  flows  into  the  cavity, 
through  a  breach  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
inclofing  rock.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  vaft 
well  bordered  with  a  wall.  The  edge  of  the 
Puller  is  not  wide  5    and,   to  thofe  that  walk 

round j 
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round,  appears  very  narrow.  He  that  ventures 
to  look  downward,  fees,  that  if  his  foot  fhould 
flip,  he  mult  fall  from  his  dreadful  elevation 
upon  Hones,  on  one  fide,  or  into  the  water,  on 
the  other.  We,  however,  went  round,  and  were 
glad  when  the  circuit  was  completed. 

When  we  came  down  to  the  fea,  we  faw  fome 
boats  and  rowers,  and  refolved  to  explore  the 
Buller  at  the  bottom.  We  entered  the  arch, 
which  the  water  had  made,  and  found  ourfelves 
in  a  place,  which,  though  we  could  not  think 
ourfelves  in  danger,  we  could  fcarcely  furvey 
without  fome  recoil  of  the  mind.  The  bafon  in 
which  we  floated  was  nearly  circular,  perhaps 
thirty  yards  in  diameter.  We  were  inclofed  by 
a  natural  wall,  rifing  fteep  on  every  fide,  to  a 
height  which  produced  the  idea  of  infurmount- 
able  confinement.  The  interception  of  all  la- 
teral light  caufed  a  difmal  gloom.  Round  us 
was  a  perpendicular  rock,  above  us  the  diltant 
fky,  and  below,  an  unknown  profundity  of  wa- 
ter. If  I  had  any  malice  againft  a  walking  fpi- 
rit,  inftead  of  laying  him  in  the  Red  Sea,  I 
would  condemn  him  to  refide  in  the  Buller  of 
Buchan. 

But  terror,  without  danger,  is  only  one  of  the 
fports  of  fancy,  a  voluntary  agitation  of  the 
mind,  that  is  permitted  no  longer  than  it  pleafes. 
We  were  foon  at  leifure  to  examine  the  place 
with  minute  infpection,  and  found  many  cavi- 
ties which,  as  the  watermen  told  us,  went  back- 
ward to  a  depth  which  they  had  never  explored. 
Their  extent  we  had  not  time  to  try  $  they  are 
faid  to  ferve  different  purpofes.  Ladies  come 
hither,  fometimes,  in  the  fummer,  with  colla- 
tions $    and  fmugglers  make  them  flore-houfes 

■foe 
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for  clandefline  merchandife.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted,  but  the  pirates  of  ancient  times  often 
ufed  them  as  magazines  of  arms,  or  repositories 
of  plunder. 

Next  morning,  we  continued  our  journey, 
pleated  with  our  reception  at  Slanes  Caftle,  of 
which  we  had  now  leifure  to  recount  the  gran- 
deur and  the  elegance;  for  our  way  afforded  us 
few  topics  of  converfatiori.  The  ground  was 
neither  uncultivated  nor  unfruitful,-  but  it  was 
tfill  ail  arable.  Of  flocks  or  herds  there  was  no- 
appearance.  I  had  now  travelled  two  hundred 
miles  in  Scotland,  and  feen  only  one  tree  not 
younger  than  myfelf. 

We  dined  this  day  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Frazer, 
of  Streichen,  who  {hewed  us,  in  his  grounds, 
fome  ftones,  yet  {landing,  of  a  druidical  circle; 
and,  what  I  began  to  think  more  worthy  of  no- 
tice, fome  foreit  trees  of  full  growth. 

At  night,  we  came  to  Bamff,  where  I  remem- 
ber nothing  that  particularly  claimed  my  atten- 
tion. The  ancient  towns  of  Scotland  have  ge- 
nerally an  appearance  unufual  to  Englifbmen. 
The  houfes,  whether  great  or  fmall,  are,  for  the 
mod  part,  built  of  ftones.  Their  ends  are  now 
and  then  next  the  ftreets,  and  the  entrance  into 
them  is  very  often  by  a  flight  of  fleps,  which 
reaches  up  to  the  fecond  ftory.  The  floor,  which 
is  level  with  the  ground,  being  entered  only  by 
ftairs,  defcending  within  the  houfe. 

The  art  of  joining  fquares  of  glafs  with  lead  is 
little  ufed  in  Scotland,  and,  in  fome  places,  is 
totally  forgotten.  The  frames  of  their  windows 
are  all  of  wood.  They  are  more  frugal  of  their 
glafs  than  the  Englifh,  and  will  often,  in  houfes 
not  otherwife  mean,  compofe  a  fquare,  of  two 
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pieces,  not  joining  like  cracked  glafs,  but  with 
one  edge  laid  perhaps  half  an  inch  over  the 
other.  Their  windows  do  not  move  upon  hinges, 
but  are  pufhed  up  and  drawn  down  in  groves, 
yet  they  are  feklom  accommodated  with  weights 
and  pullies.  He  that  would  have  his  window 
open,  ran  ft  hold  it  with  his  hand,  unlets  what 
rosy  be  fometimes  found  among  good  contrivers, 
there  be  a  nail,  which  he  may  itick  into  a  hol6 
to  keep  it  from  falling. 

Thefe  diminutive  obfervations  feem  to  take 
away  fomething  from  the  dignity  of  writing, 
.and  therefore  are  never  communicated,  but  with 
hefitation,  an.d  a  little  fear  of  abafeme'nt  and 
contempt.  But  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  life 
confifts  not  of  a  feries  of  illuftrious  actions,  or 
elegant  enjoyments  ;  the  greater  part  of  our  time 
paries  in  compliance  with  neceilities,  in  the 
performance  of  daily  duties,  in  the  removal  of 
imall  inconveniences,  in  the  procurement  of 
petty  pleafures;  and  we  are  well  or  ill  at  eafe, 
as  the  main  frream  of  life  glides  on  fmootbly, 
or  is  rufrled  by  fmall  obftacles  and  frequent  in- 
terruption. The  true  ftate  of  every  nation  is 
the  Hate  of  common  life.  The  manners  of  a 
people  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  fchools  of 
learning,  or  the  palaces  of  greatnefs,  where  the 
rational  character  is  obfcufed  or  obliterated  by 
travel  or  infraction,  by  philofophy  or  vanity; 
nor  is  public  happinefs  to  be  ettimated  by  the 
afTemblies  of  the  gay,  or  fhe  banquets  of  the 
rich*. *   The   great   mafs  of  nations  is   neither 

*  Thefe  elegant  arid  judicious  reflections  re?.ch  the  heart  of 
every  reader  of  fejiiibility,  and  carry  irreliitible  conviction  of 
their  truth. 
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rich  nor  gay:  they  whofe  aggregate  conflitutes 
the  people,  are  found  in  the  Itreets,  and  the 
villages,  in  the  fhops  and  farms  3  and  from 
them  collectively  conlidered,  mull  the  meafure 
of  general  profperity  be  taken.  As  they  ap- 
proach to  delicacy,  a  nation  is  refined,  as  their 
conveniences  are  multiplied,  a  nation,  at  leaft  a 
commercial  nation,  mull  be  denominated  weal- 
thy. 

Finding  nothing  to  detain  us  at  BamfT,  we  let 
out  in  the  morning,  and  having  breakfalted  at 
Cullen,  about  noon  came  to  Elgin,  where  in  the 
inn,  that  we  fuppofed  the  belt,  a  dinner  was 
fet  before  us,  which  we  could  not  eat.  This 
was  the  firft  time,  and,  except  one,  the  lair, 
that  I  found  any  reafon  to  complain  of  a  Scottiih 
table;  and  fuch  difappointments,  I  fuppofe, 
mult  be  expected  in  every  country,  where  there 
is  no  great  frequency  of  travellers. 

The  ruins  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin  afforded 
us  another  proof  of  the  walte  of  reformation. 
There  is  enough  yet  remaining  to  fnew,  that  it 
was  once  magnificent.  Its  whole  plot  is  cafily 
traced.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  choir,  the 
chapter-houfe,  which  is  roofed  with  an  arch  of 
ftone,  remains  entire;  and  on  the  fouth  tide, 
another  mafs  of  building,  which  we  could  not 
enter,  is  preferved  by  the  care  of  the  family 
of  Gordon;  but  the  body  of  the  church  is  a 
mafs  of  fragments. 

A  paper  was  here  put  into  our  hands,  which 
deduced  from  fumcient  authorities  the  hiitory  of 
this  venerable  ruin.  The  church  of  Elgin  had,  in 
the  interline  tumults  of  the  barbarous  ages,  been 
laid  walte  by  the  irruption  of  a  Highland  chief, 
whom  the  bifhop  had  often  ded;  but  it  was  gradually 
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reftored  to  the  tiate,  of  which  the  traces  may  bs 
now  difcerned,  and  was  at  laft  not  deftroyed  by 
the  tumultuous  violence  of  Knox,  but  more  fhame- 
fully  fufFered  to  dilapidate  by  deliberate  robbery 
and  frigid  indifference.  There  is  ftill  extant,  in 
books  of  the  council,  an  order,  directing  that 
the  lead,  which  covers  the  two  cathedrals  of 
Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  fhall  be  taken  away,  and 
converted  into  money,  for  the  fupport  of  the 
army.  A  Scotch  army  was  in  thofe  times  very 
cheaply  kept ;  yet  the  lead  of  two  churches  muft 
have  borne  fo  fmall  a  proportion  to  any  militay 
expence,  that  it  is  hard  not  to  believe  the  reafon 
alleged  to  be  merely  popular,  and  the  money  in- 
tended for  fonie  private  purfe.  The  order  how^ 
ever  was  obeyed  j  the  two  churches  were  ftrip* 
ped,  and  the  lead  was  fhipped,  to  be  fold  in  Hoi* 
land.  I  hope  every  reader  will  rejoice  that  this, 
cargo  of  facrilege  was  loft  at  fea. 

Elgin  feems  a  place  of  little  trade,  and  thinly 
inhabited.  The  epifcopal  cities  of  Scotland,  I 
believe,  generally  fell  with  their  churches,  though 
fbme  of  them  have  fince  recovered  by  a  iituation 
convenient  for  commerce.  Thus  Glafgow,  though 
it  has  no  longer  an  archbifhop,  has  rifen  beyond 
its  original  ftate,  by  the  opulence  of  its  traders  5 
Aberdeen,  though  its  ancient  ftock  had  decayed, 
ilourifhes  by  a  new  fhoot  in  another  place. 

In  the  chief  ftreet  of  Elgin,  the  houfes  jut 
over  the  loweft  ftory,  like  the  old  buildings  of 
timber  in  London,  but  with  great  prominence; 
fo  that  there  is  fometimes  a  walk  for  a  conquer- 
able length,  under  a  cloifter,  or  portico,  which 
is  now  indeed  frequently  broken,  becaufe  the 
new  houfes  have  another  form,  but  feems  to 
have  been  uniformly  continued  in  the  old  city. 
D  2  We 
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We  went  forwards  the  lame  day  to  Forres,  the 
(own  to  which  Macbeth  was  travelling,  when 
he  met  the  weird  filters  in  his  way.  This  to  an 
Englishman  is  olaffia  ground.  Our  imaginations 
were  heated,  and  cur  thoughts  recalled  to  their 
old  amufements. 

We  had  now  a  prelude  to  the  Highlands.  We 
began  to  leave  fertility  and. culture  behind  us, 
and  law,  for  a  great  length  Of  road,  nothing  but 
heath j  yet  at  Forchabers,  a  feat  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  there  is  an  orchard,  which, 
in  Scotland,  I  had  never  feen  before,  with  fome 
timber  trees,  and  a  plantation  of  oaks. 

At  Forres  we  found  good  accommodation,  but 
nothing  worthy  of  particular  remark,  and  next 
morning  entered  upon  the.road,  on  which  Mac- 
beth heard  the  fatal  prediction;  but  we  travelled 
on,  not  interrupted  by  promifes  of  kingdoms, 
and  came  to  Nairn,  a  royal  burgh,  which,  if 
once  it  flouriihed,  is  now  in  a  fiate  of  miferabie 
decay. 

At  Nairn  we  may  fix  the  verge  of  the  High- 
lands ;  for  here  I  firft  law  peat  fires,  and  firft 
heard  the  Erie  language.  We  had  no  motive  to 
ftay  longer  than  to  breakfaft,  and  went  forward 
to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  minifter, 
who  publifhed  an  account  of  St.  Kilda,  and  by 
his  direction  vifited  Calder  Caftle,  from  which 
Macbeth  drew  his  fecond  title.  It  has  been 
formerly  a  place  of  ftrength.  The  draw-bridge 
is  ftill  to  be  feen,  but  the  moat  is  now  dry.  The 
tower  is  very  ancient ;  its  walls  are  of  great 
thicknefs,  arched  on  the  top  with  ftone,  and 
furrounded  with  battlements.  The  reft  of  the 
houfe  is  later,  though  far  from  modern. 

We 
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We  were  favoured  by  a  gentleman,  who  lives 
in  the  cattle,  with  a  letter  to  one  of  the  officers 
at  Fort  George,  which  being  the  moll  regular 
fortification  in  the  iiland,  well  deferves  the  no- 
tice of  a  traveller,  who  has  never  travelled  be- 
fore. We  went  thither  next  day,  found  a  very 
kind  reception,  were  led  round  the  works  by  a 
gentleman,  who  explained  the  ufe  of  every  part, 
and  entertained  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the  governor, 
with  fuch  elegance  of  converfation,  as  left  us  no 
attention  to  the  delicacies  of  his  table. 

Of  Fort  George,  I  mail  not  attempt  to  give 
any  account.  1  cannot  delineate  it  fcientifically, 
and  a  loofe  and  popular  defcription  is  of  ufe, 
only  when  the  imagination  is  to  be  amufed. 
There  was  every  where  an  appearance  of  the 
utmolt  neatnefs  and  regularity.  But  my  fuf- 
frage  is  of  little  value,  becaufe  this  and  Fort 
Auguftus  are  the  only  garrifons  that  I  ever  faw. 

We  "did  not  regret  the  time  fpent  at  the  fort, 
though,  in  confeqiience  of  our  delay,  we  came 
fomewhat  late  to  Invernefs,  the  town  which 
may  properly  be  called  the  capital  of  tne  High- 
lands. Hither  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland 
parts  come  to  be  fupplied  with  what  they  can- 
not make  for  themfelvcs :  hither  the  young 
nymphs  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  are  fent 
for  education,  and,  as  far  as  my  obfervation  has. 
reached,  are  not  fent  in  vain. 

Invernefs  was  the  iaft  place  which  had  a  re- 
gular communication  by  high  roads,  with  the 
fouthern  counties.  All  the  ways  beyond  it 
have,  1  believe,  been  made  by  the  foldiers  in 
this  country.  At  Invernefs,  therefore,  Crom- 
well, when  he  fubdued  Scotland,  ftationed  a 
garrifon,  as  at  the  boundary  of  the  Highland^ 
D3  Th$ 
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The  foldiers  feem  to  have  incorporated  after* 
wards  with  the  inhabitants,  and  to  have  peopled 
the  place,  with  an  Kngliih  race;  for  the  language 
of  this  town  has  been  long  conhdered  as  pecu- 
liarly elegant. 

Here  is  a  catile,  called  the  Cattle  of  Macbeth, 
the  walls  of  which  are  yet  ftanding.  It  was  no 
very  capacious  edifice,  but  ftands  upon  a  rock  {o 
high  and  iteep,  that  I  think  it  was  once  not  ac- 
ceiiible,  but  by  the  help  of  ladders,  or  a  bridge. 
Over  againft  it,  on  another  hill,  was  a  fort  built 
by  Cromwell,  now  totally  demolifhed  ;  for  no 
faction  of  Scotland  loved  the  name  of  Cromwell, 
or  had  any  defire  to  continue  his  memory. 

Yet  what  the  Romans  did  to  other  nations  was 
in  a  great  degree  done  by  Cromwell  to  the  Scots; 
he  civilized  them  by  conqueit,  and  introduced, 
by  ufeful  violence,  the  arts  of  peace.  I  was  told 
at  Aberdeen,  that  the  people  learned  from  Crom- 
well's foldiers  to  make  fhoes  and  to  plant  kail. 

How  they  lived  without  kail,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
guefs :  they  cultivate  hardly  any  other  plant  for 
common  tables,  and  when  they  had  not  kail, 
they  probably  had  nothing.  The  numbers  that 
go  barefoot  are  {till  fufficient  to  fliew  that  flioes 
may  be  fpared :  they  are  not  yet  considered  as 
necerTaries  of  life;  for  tall  boys,  not  otherwife 
meanly  dreffed,  run  without  them  in  the  ftreetSj 
and  in  the  iflands  ;  the  fons  of  gentlemen  pafs 
feveral  of  their  firft  years  with  naked  feet. 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  peculiar  to  the 
Scots  to  have  attained  the  liberal,  without  the 
jnanual  arts,  to  have  excelled  in  ornamental 
knowledge,  anji  to  have  wanted  not  only  the 
elegancies,  but  the  conveniencies  of  common 
|ife.  Literature,  fcon  after  its  revival,  found  its 
-   .  way 
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way  to  Scotland,  and  from  the  middle  of  the 
Sixteenth  century,  almoft  to  the  middle  of  the 
feventeenth,  the  politer  iiudies  were  very  dili- 
gently purfued. 

Yet  men  thus  ingenious  and  inquisitive  were 
content  to  live  in  total  ignorance  of  the  trades, 
by  which  human  wants  are  fupplied,  and  to 
fupply  them  by  the  groffelt  means.  Till  the 
Union  made  them  acquainted  with  Englifh 
manners,  the  culture  of  their  lands  was  unikil- 
ful*  and  their  domeftic  life  unformed ;  their 
tables  were  coarfe  as  the  fealts  of  Eikimeaux, 
and  their  houfes  filthy  as  the  cottages  of  Hot- 
tentots*. 

Since  they  have  known  that  their  condition 
was  capable  of  improvement,  their  progrefs  in 
trfeful  knov/ledge  has  been  rapid  and  uniform. 
What  remains  to  be  done,  they  will  quickly,  do^ 
and  then. wonder,  like  me,  why  that  which  was 
fo  neceflary,  and  fo  eafy,  was  fo  long  delayed. 
But  they  muft  be  for  ever  content  to  owe  to  the 
Englifh  that  elegance  and  culture,  which,  if 
they  had  been  vigilant  and  active,  perhaps  the 
JSngliih  might  have  owed  to  them. 

Here  the  appearance  of  life  began  to  alter.  I 
bad  feen  a  few  women  with  plaids  at  Aberdeen  j 
but  at  Invernefs  the  Highland  manners  are  com- 
mon. There  is  I  think  a  kirk,  in  which  only 
the  Erfe  language  is  ufed.  There  is  likewife  an 
Englifh  chapel,  but  meanly  built,  where  on 
Sunday  we  faw  a  very  decent  congregation. 

*  We  dp  sieve  it  is  allowed, that  Dr.  jahnlbn  was  little  ac- 
fuaiated  ywth  particular  hiitory,  or  nioaes  of  ancient  life. 
Ct;x:.tal  rerkaiofts  are  eafily  rna^ej  ana  ceijfuf^s  eafily  pafied. 

We 
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We  were  now  to  bid  farewell  to  the  luxury  of 
travelling,  and  to  enter  a  country  in  which  per- 
haps no  wheel  has  ever  rolled. 

At  Invernefs,  therefore,  we  procured  three 
horfes  for  ourfelves  and  a  fervant,  and  one 
more  for  our  baggage,  which  was  no  very  heavy 
load.  We  found  in  the  courfe  of  journey,  the 
convenience  of  having  difencumbered  ourfelves, 
by  laying  alide  whatever  we  could  fpare;  for  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  without  experience,  how 
in  climbing  crags,  and  treading  bogs,  and  wind- 
ing through  narrow  and  obftructed  paifages,  a 
little  bulk  will  hinder,  and  a  little  weight  will- 
burden  ;  or  how  often  a  man  that  has  pleafed 
himfelf  at  home  with  his  own  refolution,  will,  in 
the  hour  of  darknefs  and  fatigue,  be  content  to 
leave  behind  him  every  thing  but  himfelf. 

We  took  two  Highlanders  to  run  befide  us, 
partly  to  ihew  us  the  way,  and  partly  to  take 
back  from  thefea-fide  the  horfes,  of  which  they 
were  the  owners.  One  of  them  was  a  man  of 
great  livelinefs  and  activity,  of  whom  his  com- 
panion faid,  that  he  would  tire  any  horfe  in 
Invernefs.  Both  of  them  were  civil  and  ready- 
handed.  Civility  feems  part  of  the  national  cha- 
racter of  Highlanders.  Every  chieftain  is  a  mo- 
narch, and  politenefs,  the  natural  product  of 
royal  government,  is  diffufed  from  the  laird 
through  the  whole  clan.  But  they  are  not  com- 
monly dexterous :  their  narrpwnefs  of  life  con- 
fines them  to  a  few  operations,  and  they  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  endure  little  wants  more  than  to  re- 
move them. 

We  mounted  our  fteeds  on  the  thirteenth  ef 
Auguft,  and  directed  our  guides  to  conduct  us  to 
Fort  Auguftus.     It  is  built  at  the  head  of  Lough 

Neis, 
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Xefsj  of  which  Invernefs  ftands  at  the  outlet. 
The  way  between  them  has  been  cut  by  the  fol- 
diers,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  runs  along  a 
rock,  levelled  with  great  labour  and  exaclnefs, 
near  the  water-fide. 

Moft  of  this  day's  journey  was  very  pleafant. 
The  day,  though  bright,  was  not  hot;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  if  I  had  not  feen  the 
Peak,  would  have  been  wholly  new.  We  wept 
upon  a  furface  i'o  hard  and  level,  that  we  had 
little  care  to  hold  the  bridle,  and  were  therefore 
at  full  leifure  for  contemplation.  On  the  left 
were  high  and  fteep  rocks,  ihaded  with  birch, 
the  hardy  native  of  the  north,  and  covered  with 
fern  or  heath.  On  the  right,  the  limpid  waters 
of  Lough  Nefs  were  beating  their  bank,  and 
waving  their  furface,  by  a  gentle  agitation. 
Beyond  them  were  rocks,  fometimes.  covered 
with  verdure,  and  fometimes  towering  in  horrid 
nakedneis.  Now  and  then  we  efpied  a  little  corn- 
field, which  ferved  to  imprefs  more  itrcngly  the 
general  barren  nefs. 

Lough  Nefs  is  about  twenty- four  miles  long, 
and  from  one  mile  to  two  miles  broad.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Boetbius,  in  his  defcription  of 
Scotland,  gives  it  twelve  miles  of  breadth.  But 
though,  not  twelve  miles  broad,  is  a  very  re- 
markable diffusion  of  water,  without  iflands. 
It  fills  a  large  hollow,  between  two  ridges  of 
high  rocks,  being  fupplied  partly  by  the  torrents 
which  fall  into  it  on  either  fide,  and  partly,  as 
is  fuppofed,  by  fprings  at  the  bottom.  Its  water 
is  remarkably  clear  and  pleafant,  and  is  ima- 
gined by  the  natives  to  be  medicinal.  We  were 
told,  that  it  is  in  fome  places  a  hundred  and 
forty  fathoms  deep,  a  proiuiidity  fcarcely  credi- 
ble, 
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ble,  and  which  probably  thofe  that  relate,  it, 
have  never  founded.  Its  fiih  are  falmon,  trout, 
and  pike. 

It  was  faid  at  Fort  Auguftus,  that  Lough 
Nefs  is  open  in  the  hardelt  winters,  though  a 
lake,  not  far  from  it,  is  covered.  In  difcutlin^ 
thefe  exceptions  from  the  courfe  of  nature,  the 
flrft  queftion  is,  whether  the  fad  be  juttly  ftated. 
That  which  is  ftrange  is  delightful,  and  a  pleaf- 
ing  error  is  not  willingly  detected.  Accuracy  of 
narration  is  not  very  common,  and  there  are 
few  fo  rigidly  philofophical,  as  not  to  reprefent 
as  perpetual,  what  is  only  frequent,  or  as  con- 
front, what  is  really  cafual.  If  it  be  true  that 
Lough  Nefs  never  freezes,  it  is  either  Sheltered 
by  its  high  banks  from  the  cold  blafts,  and  ex- 
pofed  only  to  thofe  winds  which  have  more 
power  to  agitate  than  congeal  ;  or  it  is  kept  in 
perpetual  motion,  by  the  rum  of  ftreams  from 
the  rocks  that  inclofe  it. 

The  road  on  which  we  travelled,  and  which 
was  itfelf  a  fource  of  entertainment,  is  made 
along  the  rock,  in  the  direction  of  the  lough, 
fometimes  by  breaking  off  protuberances,  and 
fometimes  by  cutting  the  great  mafs  of  ftone  to 
a  considerable  depth.  The  fragments  are  piled 
in  a  loofe  wall  on  either  fide,  with  apertures  left 
at  very  fhort  fpaces,  to  give  a  paffage  to  the 
wintry  currents.  Part  of  it  is  bordered  with 
low  trees,  from  which  our  guides  gathered  nuts, 
and  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  an  Eng- 
liih  lane,  except  that  an  Englilli  lane  is  almoft 
always  dirty.  It  has  been  made  with  great  la- 
bour, but  has  this  advantage,  that  it  cannot, 
without  equal  labour,  be  broken  up. 

Within 
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Within  our  fight,  there  were  goats  feeding,  or 
playing.  The  mountains  have  red  deer,  but 
they  came  not  within  view  5  and  if  what  is  faid 
of  their  vigilance  and  fubtlety  be  true,  they 
have  fome  claim  to  that  palm  of  wifdom,  which 
the  eattern  philofopher,  whom  Alexander  in- 
terrogated, gave  to  thofe  beads  which  live  fur- 
ther!: from  men. 

Near  the  way,  by  the  water  fide,  we  efpied  a 
cottage.  This  was  the  firft  Highland  hut  that  I 
had  feen  j  and  as  our  bufinefs  was  with  life  and 
manners,  we  were  willing  to  vifit  it.  To  enter 
a  habitation  without  leave,  feems  to  be  not  con- 
sidered here  as  rudenefs  or  intrufion.  The  old 
laws  of  hofpitality  itill  give  this  licence  to  a 
itranger. 

A  but  is  conftru&ed  with  loofe  nones,  ranged 
for  the  moft  part  with  fome  tendency  to  cir- 
cularity. It  muft  be  placed  where  the  wind  can- 
not aft  upon  it  with  violence,  becaufe  it  has  no 
cement ;  and  where  the  water  will  run  eafily 
away,  becaufe  it  has  no  floor,  but  the  naked 
ground.  The  wall,  which  is  commonly  about 
fix  feet  high,  declines  from  the  perpendicular 
a  little  inward.  Such  rafters  as  can  be  procured 
are  then  raited  for  a  roof,  and  covered  with 
heath,  which  makes  a  Strong  and  warm  thatch, 
kept  from  flying  off  by  ropes  of  twitted  heath, 
of  which  the  ends,  reaching  from  the  centre  of 
the  thatch  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  are  held  firm 
by  the  weight  of  a  large  Stone.  No  light  is  ad- 
mitted but  at  the  entrance,  and  through  a  hole 
in  the  thatch,  which  gives  vent  to  the  fmoke. 
This  hole  is  not  direftly  over  the  fire,  left  the  rain 
Should  extinguifh  it ;  and  the  fmoke  therefore 
naturally  fills  the  place  before  it  efcapes.      Such. 

is 
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is  the  general  ftrnfture  of  the  houfes,  in  which 
one  of  the  nations  of  this  opulent  and  powerful 
iiland  has  been  hitherto  content  to  live.  Hats, 
however,  are  not  more  uniform  than  palaces $  and 
this  which  we  were  infpe&ing,  was  very  far  from 
one  of  the  meaneft,  for  it  was  divided  into  fe- 
veral  apartments;  and  its  inhabitants  potlcffed 
fuch  property  as  a  paftoral  poet  might  exalt  into 
riches. 

When  we  entered,  we  found  an  old  woman  boil- 
ing goats-flefh  in  a  kettle.  She  fpoke  little  Ensr- 
lilh,  but  we  had  interpreters  at  hand ;  and  Ihe 
was  willing  enough  to  difplay  her  whole  fyftern 
of  economy..-  She  has  five  children,  of  which 
none  are  yet  gone  from  her.  The  el  deft,  a  boy 
of  thirteen,  and  her  hulband,  who  is  eighty 
years  old,  were  at  work  in  the  wood.  Her  two 
next  Ions  were  gone  to  Invernefs  to  buy  meal,  by 
which  oatmeal  is  always  meant.  Meal  (he  con- 
fidered  as  expentive  food,  and  told  us,  that  in 
fpring  when  the  goats  gave  milk,  the  children 
could  live  without  it.  She  is  miftrefs  of  iixty 
goats,  and  I  faw  many  kids  in  an  enclofure  at 
the  end  of  her  houfe.  She  had  alfo  fome  poultry. 
By  the  lake  we  faw  a  potatoe-garden,  and  a 
fmall  fpot  of  ground,  on  which  flood  four 
Hucks  *,  containing  each  twelve  iheaves  of  bar- 
ley. She  has  all  this  from  the  labour  of  their 
own  hands,  and  for  what  is  neceffary  to  be 
bought,  her  kids  and  her  chickens  are  fent  to 
market. 

With  the  true  paftoral  hofpitality,  me  aiked 
us  to  fit  down  and  drink  whifky.  She  is  re- 
ligious,  and  though  the  kirk  is  four  miles  off, 

*  Shocks  of  corn. 
X  probably 
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probably  eight  Englifh  mile?,  llie  goes  thither 
every  Sunday.  We  gave  her  a  milling,  and  ilie 
begged  lhuff  j  for  fnufF  is  the  luxury  of  a  High- 
land cottage. 

Soon  afterwards  we  came  to  the  General's  hut, 
fo  called  becaufe  it  was  the  temporary  abode  of 
Wade,  while  he  fuperintended  the  works  upon 
the  road.  It  is  now  a  houfe  of  entertainment 
for  pailengers,  and  we  found  it  not  ill- Hocked 
with  provillons.  ,i 

Towards  evening  we  crofled,  by  a  bridge,  the 
river  which  makes  the  celebrated  Fall  of  Fiers. 
The  country  at  the  bridge  ftrikes  the  imagina- 
tion with  all  the  gloom  and  grandeur  of  Siberian 
folitude.  The  way  makes  a  flexure,  and  the 
mountains,  covered  with  trees,  rife  at  once  on 
the  left-hand  and  in  the  front.  We  defired  our 
guides  to  ibew  us  the  fall,  and  difmounting, 
clambered  over  very  rugged  craggs,  till  1  began 
to  with  that  our  curiolity  might  have  been 
gratified  writh  lefs  trouble  and  danger.  We 
came  at  laft  to  a  place  where  we  couki  overlook 
the  river,  and  faw  a  channel  torn,  as  it  feems^ 
through  black  piles  of  ftone,  by  which  the 
iiream  is  obftrucied  and  broken,  till  it  comes  to 
a  very  fteep  defcent,  of  fuch  dreadful  depth,  that 
we  were  naturally  inclined  to  turn  alide  our 
eyes. 

But  we  vinted  the  place  at  an  unfeafonable 
time,  and  found  it  diverted  of  its  dignity  -and 
terror.  Nature  never  gives  every  thing  at  once. 
A  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  which  made 
the  reft  of  the  way  eafy  and  delightful,  deprived 
us  of  the  pleafure  expecled  from  the  Fall  of  Fiers. 
The  river  having  now  no  water,  but  what  the 
iprings  fupply,  ihewed  us  only  a  fwift  current, 
Voi,  II.  E  ,        dear 
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clear  and  -mallow,  fretting  over  the  afperities  of 
the  rocky  bottom,  and  we  were  left  to  exercife 
our  thoughts,  by  endeavouring  to  conceive  the 
effect  of  a  thou  land  ftreams,  poured  from  the 
mountains  into  one  channel,  (Iruggling  for  ex- 
panfion  in  a  narrow  paffage,  exafperated  by  rocks 
rifing  in  their  way,  and  at  laft  discharging  all 
their  violence  of  waters  by  a  fudden  fall  through 
the  horrid  chafm. 

The  way  now  grew  lefs  eafy,  defcending  by  an 
uneven  declivity,  but  without  either  dirt  or  . 
danger.  We  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Auguftus  till 
it  was  late.  Mr.  Bofwell  fent  a  fervant  before, 
to  beg  admiffion  and  entertainment  for  that 
night.  Mr.  Trapaud,  the  governor,  treated  us 
with  that  courtefy,  which  is  fo  clofely  connected 
with  -the  military  character.  He  came  out-  to 
meet  us  beyond  the  gates,  and  apologized  that, 
at  fo  late  an  hour,  the  rules  of  a  garrifon  fuffer- 
ed  him  to  give  us  entrance  only  at  the  poftern. 

In  the  morning  we  viewed  the  fort,  which  is 
much  lefs  than  that  of  St.  George,  and  is  faid  to 
be  commanded  by  the  neighbouring  hills.  It 
was  not  long  ago  taken  by  the  Highlanders.  But 
its  fituation  feems  well  chofen  for  pleafure,  if 
not  for  ftrength  ;  it  ftands  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and,  by  a  {loop  of  fixty  tons,  is  fupplied 
from  Invernefs,  with  great  convenience. 

We  were  now  to  crofs  the  Highlands  towards 
the  weftern  coaft,  and  to  content  ourfelves  with 
fuch  accommodations,  as  a  way  io  little  fre- 
quented could  afford.  The  journey  was  not 
formidable,  for  it  was  but  of  two  days,  very  un- 
equally divided,  becaufe  the  only  houfe,  where 
we  could  be  entertained,  was  not  further  off 
than  a  third  of  the  way,     We  foon  came  to  a 

high 
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high  hill,  which  we  mounted  by  a  military  road, 
cut  in  traverfes,  fo  that  as  we.  went  upon  a 
higher  ftage,  we  faw  the  baggage  following  us 
below,  in  a  contrary  direction.  To  make  this 
way,  the  rock  has  been  hewn  to  a  level  wi.th  la- 
bour that  might  have  broken  the  perfeverance  of 
a  Roman  legion. 

The  country  is  totally  denuded  of  its  wood, 
but  the  Mumps  both  of  oaks  and  firs,  which  are 
Hill  found,  ihew  that  it  has  been  once  a  foreft  of 
large  timber.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  faw 
any  animals,  but  we  were  told  that,  in  the  moun- 
tains, there  are  Hags,  roebucks,  goats,  and  rab- 
bits. 

We  did  not  perceive  that  this  track  was  pof- 
fefled  by  human  beings,  except  that  once  we 
faw  a  corn  field,  in  which  a  lady  was  walking 
with  fome  gentlemen.  Their  houfe  was  certainly 
at  no  great  diftance,  but  fo  iituated  that  we  could 
not  defcry  it. 

Palling  on  through  the  drearinefs  of  folitude, 
we  found  a  party  of  foldiers  from  the  fort,  work- 
ing on  the  road,  under  the  fuperintendence  of 
a  ferjeant.  We  told  them  how  kindly  we  had 
been  treated  at  the  garrifon,  and  as  we  were  en- 
joying the  benefit  of  their  labours,  begged  leave 
to  ihew  our  gratitude  by  a  fmall  prefent. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  Anoch, 
a  village  in  Glen-morrifon  of  three  huts,  one  of 
which  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  chimney.  Here  we 
were  to  dine  and  lodge,,  and  were  conduced 
through  the  fir  ft  room,  that  had  the  chimney, 
into  another,  lighted  by  a  fmall  glafs  window. 
Thp  landlord  attended  us  with  great  civility,  and 
told  us  what  he  could  give  us  to  eat  and  drink. 
,JS2   ,  I 'found 
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I  found  Tome  books  on  a  fhelf,  among  which 
were  a  volume  or  more  of  Prideaux's  Connec- 
tion. 

This  I  mentioned  as  fomething  unexpected, 
and  perceived  that  I  did  not  pleafe  him.  I 
praiied  the  propriety  of  his  language,  and  was 
anfwered  that  I  need  not  wonder,  for  he  had 
learned  it  by  grammar. 

By  fubfequent  opportunities  of  observation,  I 
found  that  my  holt's  di6tion  had  nothing  pecu- 
liar. Thofe  Highlanders,  that  can  frjeak  En- 
glifh,  commonly  fpeak  it  well,  with  few  of  the 
words,  and  Hi  tie  of  the  tone,  by  which  a  Scotch- 
man is  diiHnguifhed.  Their  language  feems  to 
have  been  learned  in  the  army  or  the  navy,  or 
by  fome  communication  with  thofe  who  could 
give  them  good  examples  of  accent  and  pro- 
nunciation. Bv  their  Lowland  neighbours,  they 
would  not  willingly  be  taught 3  for  they  have 
long  confidered  them  as  a  mean  and  degene- 
rate race.  Thefe  prejudices  are  wearing  away; 
but  fo  much  of  them  fiill  remains,  that  when 
I  aiked  a  very  learned  minifter  in  the  iilands, 
which  they  confidered  as  their  mod  favage clans? 
"Thofe,"  laid  he,  W  that  live  next  the  Lowlands." 

As  we  came  hither  early  in  the  day,  we  had 
time  fufficient  to  furvey  the  place.  The  houie 
wras  built,  like  other  huts,  of  loofe  ftones,  but 
the  part  in  which  we  dined  and  flept  was  lined 
with  turf  and  _  wattled  with  twigs,  which  kept 
the  earth  from  falling.  Near  it  was  a  garden  of 
turnips  and  a  field  of  potatoes.  It  ftands  in  a 
glen,  or  valley,  pleafantly  watered  by  a  winding 
river.  But  this  country,  however  it  may  delight 
the  gazer  or  amufe  the  naturaliit,  is  of  no  great 
advantage  to  its  owners.      Immenfe  tracks  of 

land 
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land  are  Hill  let  for  very  trifling  fums,  though 
often  raifed  beyond  its  intrinfic  value. 

Some  time  after  dinner,  we  were  fu'rprifed  by 
the  entrance  of  a  young  woman,  not  inelegant 
either  in  mien  or  drefs,  who  alked  us  whether. 
we  would  have  tea.  We  found  that  fhe  was  the 
daughter  of  our  hoft,  and  deiired  her  to  make 
it.  Her  converfation,  like  her  appearance,  was 
gentle  and  pleating.  We  knew  that  the  girls 
of  the  Highlands  are  all  gentlewomen,  and 
treated  her  with  great  refpecl,  which  fhe  re- 
ceived as  cuftomary  and  due,  and  was  neither 
elated  by  it,  nor  confufed,  but  repaid  by  civi- 
lities without  embarraiTment,  and  told  me  how 
much  I  honoured  her  country  by  coming  to  fur* 
vey  it. 

She  had  been  at  Invernefs  to  gain  the  common 
female  qualifications,  and  had,*  like  her  father, 
the  Englifh  pronunciation.  I  prefented  her  with 
a  book,  which  I  happened  to  have  about  me, 
and  mould  not  be  pleafed  to  think  that  fhe  for- 
gets me. 

In  the  evening,  the  foldiers,  whom  we  had: 
pafTed  on  the  road,  came  to  fpend,  at  our  inn, 
the  little  money  we  had  given  them.  They 
had  the  true  military  impatience  of  coin  in  their 
pockets,  and  had  marched,  at  leait,  fix  miles  to 
find  the  fi r it  place  where  liquor  could  be  bought. 
Having  never  been  before  in  a  place  fo  wild-arid 
un frequented,  I  was  glad  of  their  arrival,  be- 
came I  knew  that  we  had  made  them  friends, 
and,  to  gain  ftill  more  of  their  good  will,  we 
went  to  them,  where  they  were  caroufing  in 
the  barn,  and  added  fornething  to  our  former 
gift.  All  that  we  gave  was  not  much,  but  it 
retained  them  in  the  barn,  either  merry  or 
F  3  quarrelling* 
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quarrelling,  the  whole  night,  and,  in  the  morn* 
ing,  they  went  back  to  their  work;  with  great 
indignation  at  the  bad  qualities  of  whifky. 

We  bad  gained  fo  much  the  favour  of  our  holt, 
that,  when  we  left  his  houfe  in  the  morning,  he 
walked  by  us  a  great  way,  and  entertained  us 
with  converfation  both  on  his  own  condition, 
and  that  of  the  country.  His  life  feemed  to  be 
merely  paftoral,  except  that  he  differed  from 
fome  of  the  ancient  Nornades,  in  having  a  fet- 
tled dwelling.  His  wealth  confifts  of  one  hun- 
dred iheep,  as  many  goats,  twelve  milch  cows, 
and  twenty-eight  beeves  ready  for  the  drover. 

From  him  we  firft  heard  of  the  general  dif- 
fatisfaction  which  is  now  driving  the  Highland- 
ers into  the  other  hemifphere ;  and,  when  I 
aiked  him  whether  they  would  flay  at  home,  if 
they  were  well  treated,  he  anfwered  with  indig- 
nation, that  no  man  willingly  left  his  native 
country.  Of  the  farm,  which  he  himfeif  occu- 
pied, the  rent  had,  in  twenty-five  years,  been 
advanced  from  five  to  twenty  pounds,  which  he 
found- himfeif  fo  littV  able  to  pay,  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  try  his  fortune  in  fome  other 
place.  Yet  he  owned  the  reafonablenefs  of 
railing  the  Highland  rents  in  a  certain  degree, 
and  declared  himfeif  willing  to  pay  ten  pounds 
for  the  ground  which  he  had  formerly  had  for 
live. 

Our  holt,  having  amufed  us  for  a  time,  re- 
figned  us  to  our  guides.  The  journey  of  this 
day  was  long,  not  that  the  diilance  was  great, 
but  that  the  way  was  difficult.  We  were  now 
in  the  bolbm  of  the  Highlands,  with  full  leifure 
to  contemplate  the  appearance  and  properties  of 
mountainous  regions,,    fuch   as  have  been,    in 

many 
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many  countries,  the  laft  fhelter  of  national  dif- 
trefs,  and  are  every  where  the  fcenes  of  adven- 
tures, ftratagems,  furprifes,  and  efcapes. 

Of  the  hills,  which  our  journey  offered  to  the 
view  on  either  fide,  we  did  not  take  the  height, 
nor  did  we  fee  any  that  aftoniihed  us  with  their 
loftinefs.  Towards  the  fummit  of  one,  there 
was  a  white  fpot,  which  I  fhould  have  called  a 
naked  rock,  but  the  guides,  who  had  better 
eyes,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  phenomena 
of  the  country,  declared  it  to  be  fnow.  It  had 
already  lafted  to  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  was 
likely  to  maintain  its  conteft  with  the  fun,  till 
it  fhould  be  reinforced  by  winter. 

We  pa(Ted  many  rivers  and  rivulets,  which 
commonly  ran  with  a  clear,  fhallow  flream  over 
a  hard  pebbly  bottom.  Thefe  channels,  which 
feem  fo  much  wider  than  the  water  that  they 
convey  would  naturally  require,  are  formed  by 
the  violence  of  wintry  floods,  produced  by  the 
accumulation  of  innumerable  ftreams  that  fall  in 
rainy  weather  from  the  hills,  and  burfting  away 
with  refiftlefs  irapetuofity,  make  themfelves  a 
paflage  proportionate  to  their  mafs. 

Such  capricious  and  temporary  waters  cannot 
be  expected  to  produce  many  fifh.  The  rapidity 
of  the  wintry  deluge  fweeps  them  away,  and  the 
fcantinefs  of  the  fummer  nream  would  hardly 
fuftain  them  above  the  ground.  This  is  the  rea- 
fon  why,  in  fording  the  northern  rivers,  no  fifties 
are  feen,  as  in  England,  wandering  in  the  wa- 
ter. 

Of  the  hills,  many  may  be  called,  with  Homer's 
Ida  abundant  in  fprings  ;  but  few  can  deferve  the 
epithet,  which  he  beftows  upon  Pelion,  by  wav- 
ing their  leaves.     They  exhibit  very  little  variety ; 

being 
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being  almofl  wholly  covered  with  dark  heath, 
and  even  that  feems  to  be  checked  in  its  growth. 
"What  is  not  heath  is  nakednefs,  a  little  diversi- 
fied by  now  and  then  a  ftream  ru firing  down 
the  Iteep.  An  eye,  accuftomed  to  flowery  paf- 
tures  and  waving  harvefts,  is  aftonifhed  and  re- 
pelled by  this  wide  extent  of  hopelefs  fterility.  . 
The  appearance  is  that  of  matter  incapable  of 
form  or  ufefulnefs,  difmifTed  by  nature  from  her 
care,  and  difinherited  of  her  favours,  left  in  its 
original  elemental  date,  or  quickened  only  with 
one  fullen  power  of  ufelefs  vegetation. 

It  will  very  readily  occur,  that  this  uniformity 
of  barrennefs  can  afford  very  little  amufement 
to  the  traveller ;  that  it  is  eafy  to  fit  at  home  and 
conceive  rocks,  and  heath,  and  waterfalls ;  and 
that  thefe  journeys  are  ufelefs  labours,  which 
neither  impregnate  the  imagination  nor  enlarge 
the  understanding.  It  is  true,  that  of  far  the 
greater  part  of  things,  we  muft  content  ourfelves 
with  fuch  knowledge  as  defcription  may  exhibit, 
or  analogy  fupply ;  but,  it  is  true  likewife,  that 
thefe  ideas  are  always  incomplete,  and  that  at 
leaft,  till  we  have  compared  them  with  realities, 
we  do  not  know  them  to  bejuft.  As  we  fee 
more,  we  become  pofTefTed  of  more  certainties, 
,  2nd  confequently  gain  more  principles  of  rea foil- 
ing, and  found  a  wider  bafis  of  analogy. 

Regions  mountainous  and  wild,  thinly  in- 
habited, and  little  cultivated,  make  a  great  part 
of  the  earth  5  and  he,  that  has  never  feen  (i-r-v:, 
mufr  live  unacquainted  with  much  of  the  face 
of  nature,  and  with  one  of  the  great  fcenes  of 
human  exiftence. 

As  the  day  advanced  towards  noon,  We  er?- 
tered  a  narrow  valley,  riot  ver-.-  fld-frety,  but  firf- 
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Scientiy  verdant.  Our  guides  told  us,  that  the 
horfes  couid  not  travel  all  day  without  reft  or 
meat,  and  entreated  us  to  flop  here,  becatife  no 
grafs  could  be  found  in  any  other  place.  The 
requeft  was  reafonable,  and  the  argument  co- 
gent. We,  therefore,  willingly  difmounted,  and 
diverted  ourfelves  as  the  place  gave  us  opportu- 
nity. 

I  fat  down  on  a  bank,  fuch  a  writer  of  ro- 
mance might  have  delighted  to  feign.  I  had, 
indeed,  no  trees  to  whifper  over  my  head,  but  a 
clear  rivulet  ft  reamed  at  my  feet.  The  day  was 
calm,  the  air  foft,  and  all  was  rudenefs,  filence, 
and  folitude.  Before  me,  and  on  either  fide, 
were  high  hills,  which,  by  hindering  the  eye 
from  ranging,  forced  the  mind  to  find  enter- 
tainment for  itfelf.  Whether  I  fpent  the  hour 
well  I  know  not ;  for  here  I  firft  conceived  the 
thought  of  this  narration. 

We  were  in  this  place  at  eafe,  and  by  choice, 
and  had  no  evils  to  fuffer  or  to  fear;  yet  the 
imaginations  excited  by  the  view  of  an  un- 
known and  untravelled  wildernefs,  are  not  fuch 
as  arife  in  the  artificial  folitude  of  parks  and 
gardens,  a  flattering  notion  of  felf-fufficiency,  a 
placid  indulgence  of  voluntary  delufions,  a  fe- 
cure  expansion  of  the  fancy,  or  a  cool  concen- 
tration of  the  mental  powers,  The  phantoms 
which  haunt  a  defert,  are  want,  and  mifery,  and 
danger ;  the  evils  of  dereliction  rum  upon  the 
thoughts;  man  is  made  unwillingly  acquainted 
with  his  own  weaknefs,  and  meditation  mews 
him  only  how  little  he  can  furtain,  and  how 
little  he  can  perform.  There  were  no  traces  of 
inhabitants*   except,    perhaps,   a  rude   pile   of 

clods, 
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clods,'  called  a  fummer  hut,  in  which  a  herdf-  j 

man  had  relied  in  the  favourable  feafons. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  were  invited  to 
mount,  and  continued  our  journey  along  the  fide 
of  a  lough,  kept  full  by  many  flreams,  which, 
with  more  or  lefs  rapidity  and  noife,  crofted  the 
road  from  the  hills  on  the  other  hand-.  Thefe 
currents,  in  their  diminilhed  flare,  after  feveral 
dry  months,  afford,  to  one  who  has  always  lived 
in  level  countries,  an  unufual  and  delightful 
fpectacle  ;  but,  in  the  rainy  feafon,  fuch  as  every 
winter  may  be  expected  to  bring,  muft  preci- 
pitate an  impetuous  and  tremendous  flood. 

The  lough  at  laft  ended  in  a  river  broad  and 
mallow  like  the  reft  ;  but,  that  it  may  be  pafied 
when  it  is  deeper,  there  is  a  bridge  over  it.  Be- 
yond it  is  a  valley,  called  Glenfheals,  inhabited 
by  the  clan  of  Macrae.  Here  we  found  a  vil- 
lage, called  Auchnaiheals,  confirming  of  many 
huts,  perhaps  twenty,  built  all  of  dry  ftone,  that 
is,  ftones  piled  up  without  mortar 

We  had,  by  the  direction  of  the  officers  at 
Fort  Auguftus,  taken  bread  for  ourfelves,  and 
tobacco  for  thofe  Highlanders  who  might  fhe\v 
us  any  kindnefs.  We  were  now  at  a  place 
where  we  could  obtain  milk,  but  muft  have 
wanted  bread,  if  we  had  not  brought  it.  The 
people  of  this  valley  did  not  appear  to  know  any 
Engliih,  and  our  guides  now  became  doubly  ne- 
ceffary  as  interpreters.  A  woman,  whofe  hut 
was  diftinguiihed  by  greater  fpacioufnefs  and 
better  architecture,  brought  out  fome  pails  of 
milk.  The  villagers  gathered  about  us  in  confi- 
derable  numbers,  I  believe  without  any  evil  in- 
tention, but  with  a  very  lavage  wildnefs  of  af- 
ped  and  manner.     When  our  meal  was  over, 
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Mr.  Bofwell  diced  the  bread,  and  divided  it 
amongrl  them,  as  he  fuppofed  them  never  to 
have  tailed  a  wheaten  loaf  before.  He  then 
gave  them  little  pieces  of  twirled  tobacco  ;  and, 
among  the  children,  we  diftributed  a  fnaall 
handful  of  halfpence,  which  they  received  with 
great  eagernefs.  Yet  I  have  been  fince  told  that 
the  people  of  that  valley  are  not  indigent;  and 
when  we  mentioned'  them  afterwards  as  needy 
and  pitiable,  a  Highland  lady  let  us  know,  that 
we  might  fpare  our  commiferation ;  for  the 
dame,  whofe  milk  we  drank,  had  more  than  a 
dozen  milch  cows.  She  feemed  unwilling  to  take 
any  price,  but,  being  prefled  to  make  a  demand, 
at  lad  named  a  milling.  Honefty  is  not  greater 
where  elegance  is  iefs*  *  One  of  the  by-ftanders, 
as  we  were  told  afterwards,  advifed  her  to  aik 
more,  but  the  faid  a  milling  was  enough.  We 
gave  her  half  a  crown,  and,  I  hope,  got  fome 
credit  by  our  behaviour ;  for  the  company  laid, 
if  our  interpreters  did  not  flatter  us,  that  they 
had  not  feen  fuch  a  day  fince  the  old  laird  of 
Macleod  paffed  through  their  country. 

The  Macraes,  as  we  heard  afterwards  in  the 
Hebrides,  were  originally  an  indigent  and  fub- 
ordinate  clan,  and,  having  no  farms  nor  flock, 
were,  in  great  numbers,  fervants  to  the  Maclel- 
lans,  who,  in  the  war  of  Charles  I.  took  arms 
2t  the  call  of  the  heroic  Mo.ntrofe,  and  were,  in 
one  of  his  battles,  almoft  deftroyed.  The  wo- 
men that  were  left  at  home,  being  thus  deprived 
of  their  hufbands,  like  the  Scythian  ladies  of 
old,  married  their  fervants,  and  the  Macraes  be- 
came a  considerable  race. 

As  we  continued  our  journey,  we  were  at 
leifure  to  extend  our  fpeculatior.s,  and  to  inveftU 
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gate  the  reafon  of  thofe  peculiarities,  by  which 
fuch  rugged  regions  as  thefe  before  us  are  gene- 
rally diftinguifhed. 

Mountainous  countries  commonly  contain  the 
original,  at  leaft  the  oldelt  race  of  inhabitants, 
for  they  are  not  eafily  conquered,  becanfe-they 
muft  be  entered  by  narrow  ways,  expofed  to  every 
power  of  mifchief  from  thofe  that  occupy  the 
heights  5  and  every  new  ridge  is  a  new  fortrefs, 
where  the  defendants  have  again  the  fame  ad- 
vantages. If  the  affailants  either  force  the 
ltreight,  or  ftorm  the  fummit,  they  gain  only  fo 
much  ground  ;  their  enemies  are  fled  to  take 
potfefiion  of  the  next  rock,  and  the  purfuers 
ftand  at  gaze,  knowing  neither  where  the  ways 
of  efcape  wind  among  the  fteeps,  nor  where 
the  bog  has  firmnefs  to  fuftain  them  :  befides 
that,  mountaineers  have  an  agility  in  climbing 
and  defcending,  diftinct  from  ftrength  or  cou- 
rage, and  attainable  only  by  ufe. 

•  If  the  war  be  not  foon  concluded,  the  in- 
vaders are  dillodged  by  hunger ;  for  in  thofe 
anxious  and  toilfome  marches,  provifions  can- 
not eafily  be  carried,  and  are  never  to  be  found. 
The  wealth  of  mountains  is  cattle,  which,  while 
the  men  ftand  in  the  paries,  the  women  drive 
away.  Such  lands  at  laft  cannot  repay  the  ex- 
pence  of  conqueft,  and  therefore,  perhaps  have 
not  been  fo  often  invaded  by  the  mere  ambition 
of  dominion  j  .as  by  refentment  of  robberies  and 
infults,  or  the  defire  of  enjoying  in  fecurity  the 
more  fruitful  provinces. 

As  mountains  are  long  before  they  are  con- 
quered, they  are  likewife  long  before  they  are 
civilized.  Men  are  foftened  by  intercourfe  mu- 
tually profitable.,  and  iaftrii&ed  by  comparing 

their 
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their  own  notions  with  thofe  of  others.  Thus 
■^sefar  found  the  maritime  parts  of  Britain 
made  lefs  barbarous  by  their  commerce  with  the 
Gauls,  Into  a  barren  and  rough  tra£t  no  Gran- 
ger is  brought,  either  by  the  hope  of  gain  or  of 
pleafure.  The  inhabitants,  having  neither  com- 
modities for  fale  nor  money  for  purchafe,  fel- 
dom  vifit  more  poliihed  places,  or  if  they  do  vifit 
them,  feldom  return. 

It  fcmetimes  happens  that  by  conquer!,  inter- 
mixture, or  gradual  refinement,  the  cultivated 
parts  of  a  country  change  their  language.  The 
mountaineers  then  become  a  diftincl:  nation,  cut 
off,  by  diffimilitude  of  fpeech,  from  converfation 
with  their  neighbours.  Thus  in  Biicay,  the  ori- 
ginal Cantabrian,  and  in  Dalecarlia,  the  old  Swe- 
diflj  ftil-1  fubfifts.  Thus  Wales  and  the  High- 
lands fpeak  the  tongue  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  while  the  other  parts  have  received  firft 
the  Saxon,  and  in  fome  degree  afterwards  the 
French,  and  then  formed  a  third  language  be- 
tween them. 

Such  feems  to  be  the  difpofition  of  man,  that 
whatever  makes  a  diftin<5tion  produces  rivalry. 
England,  before  other  caufes  of  enmity  were 
found,  was  difturbed  for  fome  centuries  by  the 
contefts  of  the  northern  and  fouthern  counties ; 
fo  that  at  Oxford,  the  peace  of  ftudy  could  for  a 
long  time  be  preferved  only  by  chafing  annually 
one  of  the  Pro£tors  from  each*  fide  of  the  Trent. 
A  tracl:  interfered  by  many  ridges  of  mountains, 
naturally  divides  its  inhabitants  into  petty  na- 
tions, which  are  made,  by  a  thoufand  caufes, 
enemies  to  each  other.  Each  will  exalt  its  own 
chiefs,  each  will  boaft  the  valour  of  its  men,  or 
the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  every  claim  of  fu- 
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periority  irritates  competition ;  injuries  will 
ibmetiroes  be  done,  and  be  more  injuriously  de* 
fended  ;  retaliation  will  fometimes  be  attempt- 
ed, and  the  debt  exacted  with  too  much  in- 
tereft. 

In  the  Highlands  it  was  a  law,  that  if  a  robber 
was  fheltered  from  jultice,  any  man  of  the  fame 
clan  might  be  taken  in  his  place.  This  was  a 
kind  of  irregular  juftice,  which,  though  necef- 
fary  in  favage  times,  could  hardly  fail  to  end  in 
a  feud,  and  a  feud  once  kindled  among  an  idle" 
people,  with  no  variety  of  purfuits  to  divert 
their  thoughts,  burnt  on  for  ages,  either  fulleniy 
glowing  in  fecret  mifchief,  or  openly  blazing 
into  public  violence.  Of  the  effects  of  this  vio- 
lent judicature,  there  are  not  wanting  memo- 
rials. The  cave  is  now  to  be  feen  to  which' one 
of  the  Campbells,  who'  had  injured  the  Mac- 
donalds,  retired  with  a  body  of  his  own  clan. 
TheMacdonalds  required  the  offender,  and  being 
refufed,  made  a  fire  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
by  which  he  and  his  adherents  were  fuffocated 
together. 

Mountaineers  are  warlike,  becaufe,  by  their 
feuds  and  competitions,  they  confider  themielves 
as  furrounded  with  enemies,  and  are  always  pre- 
pared to  repel  incurfions,  or  to  make  them.  Like 
the  Greeks,  in  their  unpoliftied  flate,  defcribed 
by  Thucydides,  the  Highlanders,  till  lately,  went 
always  armed,  and  carried  their  weapons  to  vi- 
lits  and  to  church. 

Mountaineers  are  thievifh,  becaufe  they  are 
poor,  and.,  having  neither  manufactures  nor  com- 
merce, can  grow  richer  only  by  robbery.  They 
regularly  plunder  their  neighbours,  for  their 
neighbours  are  commonly  their  enemies;   and 
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having  loft  that  reverence  for  property,  by  which 
the.  order  of  civil  life  is  preferved,  foon  conflder 
all  as  enemies,  whom  they  do  not  reckon  as 
friends,  and  think  themfelves  licenfed  to  invade 
whatever  they  are  not  obliged  to  protect. 

By  a  ftrict  adminiftration  of  the  laws,  fince 
the  laws  have  been  introduced  into  the  Highlands, 
this  difpofition  to  thievery  is  very  much  repreft. 
Thirty  years  ago,  no  herd  had  ever  been  con- 
ducted through  the  mountains  without  paving 
tribute,  in  the  night,  to  fome  of  the  clans  ;  but 
cattle  are  now  driven,  and  paffengers  travel, 
without  danger,  fear,  or  moleftation. 

Among  a  warlike  people,  the  quality  of  high- 
eft  efteem  is  perfonal  courage,  and  with  the 
oftentatious  difplay  of  courage  are  clofely  con- 
nected promptitude  of  offence  and  quicknefs  of 
refentment.  The  Highlanders,  before  they  were 
difarmed,  were'fo  addicted  to  quarrels,  that  the 
bovs  ufed  to  follow  any  public  procefiion  or  ce- 
remony, however  feftive,  or  however  folemn,  in 
expectation  of  the  battle  which  was  fure  to  hap- 
pen before  the  company  'difperfed. 

Mountainous  regions  are  fornetimes  fo  remote 
from  the  feat  of  government,  and  fo  difficult  of 
accefs,  that  they  are  very  little  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fovereign,  or  within  the  reads  of 
national  juftice,  Law  is  nothing  without  pow- 
er j  and  the  fentence  of  a  dittant  court  could  o  it 
be  eafily  executed,  nor  perhaps  very  fafely  pro- 
mulgated, among  men  ignorantly  proud  and  ha- 
bitually violent,  unconnected  with  the  general 
fyftem,  and  unaccuftomed  to  reverence  only  their 
own  lords.  It  has,  therefore,  been  neceffary  to 
erect  many  particular  jurisdictions,  and  commit 
the  punithment  of  crimes,  and  the  decifton  of 
F  2  right, 
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right,  to  the  proprietors  of  the  country,  who 
could  enforce  their  own  decrees.  It  immedi- 
ately appears  that  fuch  judges  will  be  often  ig- 
norant, and  often  partial  5  but,  in  the  imma- 
turity of  political  eftabli  foments,  no  better  ex- 
pedient could  be  found.  As  government  advances 
towards  perfection,  provincial  judicature  is  per- 
haps in  every  empire  gradually  abolifhed. 

Thofe  who  had  thus  the  difpenfation  of  law, 
were  by  confequence  themfelves  lawlefs.  Their 
vaflals  had  no  ihelter  from  outrages  and  oppref- 
iions,  but  were  condemned  to  endure,  without 
refinance,  the  caprices  of  wantonnefs,  and  the 
rage  of  cruelty. 

In  the  Highlands,  fom'e  great  lords  had  an  he- 
reditary jurifdiction  over  counties ;  and  fome 
chieftains  over  their  own  lands  3  till  the  final 
conquer!  of  the  Highlands  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity of  crufhing  all  the  local  courts,  and  of  ex- 
tending the  general  benefits  of  equal  law  to  the 
low  and  the  high,  in  the  deeper!  receffes  and  ob- 
fcureft  corners. 

While  the  chiefs  had  this  refemblance  of 
royalty,  they  had  little  inclination  to  appeal,  on 
any  queftion,  to  fuperior  judicatures.  A  claim 
of  lands,  between  two  powerful  lairds,  was  de- 
cided like  a  contefl  jfor  dominion  between  fo- 
vereign  powers.  They  drew,  up  thek  forces 
into  the  field.,  and  right  attended  on  the  ftrong- 
eft.  This  was,  in  ruder  times,  the  common 
practice,  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  could  fel- 
dom  controul. 

Even  fo  lately  as  in  the  laft  years  of  King 
William,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Mull  Roy,  on  a 
plain,  a  few  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Invernefs,  be- 
tween the  clans  of  Mackintosh  and  Macdonald 

of 
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of  Keppoch.  Colonel  Macdonald,  the  head  of 
a  fmall  clan,  refufed  to  pay  the  dues  demanded 
from  him  by  Mackintoih,  as  his  fuperior  lord. 
They  difdained  the  interpolation  of  judges  and 
laws,  and,  calling  each  his  followers  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  clan,  fought  a  formal  battle, 
in  which  feveral  confiderable  men  fell  on  the 
fide  or"  Mackintofh,  without  a  complete  victory 
to  either.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  laft  open 
war  made  between  the  clans  by  their  own  autho- 
rity. 

The  Highland  lords  made  treaties,  and  form- 
ed alliances,  of  which  fome  traces  may  itill  be 
found,  and  fome  confequences  ftill  remain  as 
lading  evidences  of  petty  regality.  The  terms 
of  one  of  thefe  confederacies  were,  that  each 
fhould  fupport  the  other  in  the  right,  or  in  the 
wrong,  except  againft  the  king. 

The  inhabitants  of  mountains  form  diitincr. 
races,  and  are  careful  to  preferve  their  genealo- 
gies. Men  in  a  fmall  diftrict.  necelTarily  mingle 
blood  by  intermarriages,  and  combine  at  laft 
into  one  family,  with  a  common  intereft  in  the 
honour  and  difgrace  of  every  individual.  Then 
begins  that  union  of  affections,  and  co-opera- 
tion of  endeavours,  that  constitute  a  clan.  They 
who  confider  themfeives  as  ennobled  by  their  fa- 
mily, will  think  highly  of  their  progenitors,  and 
they  who,  through  fucceffive  generations,  live 
always  together  in  the  fame  place,  will  preferve 
local  {lories  and  hereditary  prejudices.  Thus, 
every  Highlander  can  talk  of  his  anceftors,  and 
recount  the  outrages  which  they  fuffered  from 
the  wicked  inhabitants  of  the  next  valley*. 

*  This  account  of  the  effe&s  of  a  mountainous  ntuation  on 
the  manners  of  a  people,  is  philofophically  juil. 

F  3  Such 
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Such  are  the  effects  of  habitation  among  moun- 
tains, and  fuch  were  the  qualities  of  the  High- 
landers, while  their  rocks  fecluded  them  from 
the  reft  of  mankind,  and  kept  them  an  unalter- 
ed and  difcriminated  race.  They  are  now  lofing 
their  diftinction,  and  hastening  to  mingle  with 
the  general  community. 

We  left  Auchnatheals  and  the  Macraes  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  came  to  Ratiken, 
a  high  hill,  on  which  a  road  is  cut,  but  fo  fteep 
and  narrow,  that  it  is  very  difficult.  There  is 
now  a  defign  of  making  another  way  round  the 
bottom.  Upon  one  of  the  precipices,  my  horfe, 
weary  with  the  fteepnefs  of  the  rife,  daggered  a 
little,  and  I  called  in  hafte  to  the  Highlander  to 
hold  him.  This  was  the  only  moment  of  my 
journey  in  which  I  thought  myfelf  endangered. 

Having  furmounted  the  hill  at  lait,  we  were 
told  that,  at  Glenelg,  on  the  fea-fide,  we  mould 
come  to  a  houfe  of  lime,  and.  fiate,  and  glafs. 
This  image  of  magnificence  raifed  our  expecta- 
tion. At  laft  we  came  to  our  inn,  weary  and 
peevifh,  and  began  to  inquire  for  meat  and 
beds. 

Of  the  provifSons,  the  negative  catalogue  was 
very  copious.  Here  was  no  meat,  no  milk,  no. 
bread,  no  eggs,  no  wine.  We  did  not  exprefs 
much  fatisfadtion.  Here,  however,  we  were  to 
:ftay.  Whifky  we  might  have,  and  I  believe^,  at 
latt,  they  caught  a  fowl  and  killed  it.  We  had 
feme  bread,  and  with  that  we  prepared  ourielves 
to  be  contented,  when  we  had  a  very  eminent 
proof  of  Highland  hofpitality.  Along  i'ome 
miles  of  the  way,  in  the  evening,  a  gentleman's 
fervant  had  kept  us  company  on  foot  with  very 
Uttle  notice  on  om  pari*    He  left  us  near  Glen- 
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elg,  and  we  thought  on  him  no  more  till  he 
came  to  us  again,  in  about  two  hours,  with  a 
prefent  from  his  matter  of  rum  and  fugar.  The 
man  had  mentioned  his  company,  and  the  gen- 
tleman, whofe  name,  I  think,  is  Gordon,  well 
knowing  the  penury  of  the  place,  had  this  at- 
tention to  two  men,  whofe  names,  perhaps,  he 
had  not  heard,  by  whom  his  kindnefs  was  not 
likely  to  be  ever  repaid,  and  who  could  be  re- 
commended to  him  only  by  their  neceflities. 

We  were  now  to  examine  our  lodging.  Out 
of  one  of  the  beds,  on  which  we  were  to  repofe, 
itarted  up,  at  our  entrance,  a  man  black  as  a 
Cyclops  from  the  forge.  Other  circumilances  of 
no  elegant  recital  concurred  to  difguft  us.  We 
had  been  frighted  by  a  lady  at  Edinburgh,  with 
difcouraging  reprefentations  of  Highland  lodg- 
ings. Sleep,  however,  was  neceflary.  Our 
Highlanders  had  at  Ian:  found  fome  hay,  with 
which  the  inn  could  not  fupply  them.  I  directed 
them  to  bring  a  bundle  into  the  room,  and  ilept 
upon  it  in  my  riding  coat.  Mr.  Bofwell  being 
more  delicate,  laid  himfelf  in  fheets,  with  hay 
over  and  under  him,  and  lay  like  a  gentle- 
man. 

In  the  morning,  September  20th,  we  found 
ourfelves  on  the  edge  of  the  fea.  Having  pro- 
cured a  boat,  we  difmiffed  our  Highlanders,  whom 
I  would  recommend  to  the  fervice  of  any  future 
travellers,  and  were  ferried  over  to  the  Ifle  of 
Skie.  We  landed  at  Armidel,  where  we  were  met 
on  the  lands  by  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  who 
was  at  that  time  there  with  his  lady,  preparing 
to  leave  the  ifiand  and  refide  at  Edinburgh. 

Armidel  is  a  neat  houfe,  built  where  the  Mac- 
donalds  had  once  a  feat,  which  was  burnt  in 

the 
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the  commotions  that  followed  the  Revolution. 
The  walled  orchard,  which  belonged  to  the  for- 
mer houfe,  ftill  remains.  It  is  well  (haded  by 
tall  aih  trees,  of  a  fpecies,  as  Mr.  Janes  the 
foffilift  informed  me,  uncommonly  valuable. 
This  plantation  is  very  properly  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Campell,  in  his  new  account  of  the  ftate  of 
Britain,  and  deferves  attention;  becaufe  it  proves 
that  the  prelent  nakednefs  of  the  Hebrides  is 
not  wholly  the  fault  of  nature*. 

As  we  fat  at  Sir  Alexander's  table,  we  were 
entertained,  according  to  the  ancient  ufage  of 
the  north,  with  the  melody  of  the  bagpipe. 
Every  thing  in  thofe  countries  has  its  hiftory. 
As  the  bagpiper  was  playing,  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman informed  us  that,  in  feme  remote  time, 
the  Macdonalds  of  Glengary  having  been  injured, 
or  offended  by  the  inhabitants  of  Culloden ;  and, 
refolving  to  have  juftice  or  vengeance,  came  to 
Culloden  on  a  Sunday,  where,  finding  their  ene- 
mies at  worfhip,  they  fliut  them  up  in  the  church, 
which  they  fet  on  fire;  "  and  this,"  faid  he,  "  is 
the  tune  that  the  piper  played  while  they  were 
burning. 

Narrations  like  this,  however  uncertain,  de- 
ferve  the  notice  of  a  traveller,  becaufe  they  are 
the  only  records  of  a  nation  that  has  no  hitlo- 
rians,  and  afford  the  moft  genuine  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  ancient 
Highlanders. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Highlander  are    ' 
comprehended  in  Scotland  all  that  now  fpeak 
the  Erfe  language,  or  retain  the  primitive  man- 
ners, whether  they  live  among  the  mountains  or    I 

*  Who  ever  fuppofed  that  it  was,  who  is  at  all  conyerfant 
^ith  the  ancient  ft  ite  of  this  part  of  the  iihnd  ? 

*    '  ,  in 
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in  the  itlands;  and  in  that  fenfe  I  ufe  the  name,, 
when  there  is  not  fome  apparent  reafon  for  mak- 
ing a  di(iin6tion. 

In  Skie,  I  firft  obferved  the  ufe  of  brogues,,  a 
kind  of  artlefs  fhoes,  Hitched  with  thongs,  fo 
loofely,  that  though  they  defend  the  foot  from 
Hones,  they  do  not  exclude  water.  Brogues 
were  formerly  made  of  raw  hides,  with  the  hair 
inwards,  and  fuch  are  perhaps  ftill  ufed  in  rude 
and  remote  parts ;  but  they  are  faid  not  to  laft 
above  two  days.  Where  life  is  fomewhat  im- 
proved, they  are  now  made  of  leather  tanned 
with  oak  bark,  as  in  other  places,  or  with  the 
bark  of  birch,  or  roots  of  tormentil,  a  fubflance 
recommended  in  defect  of  bark,  about  forty 
years  ago,  to  the  Irith  tanners,  by  one  to  whom 
the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  voted  a*  reward. 
The  leather  of  Skie  is  not  completely  penetrated 
by  vegetable  matter,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
very  durable 

My  inquiries  about  brogues  gave  me  an  early 
fpecimen  of  Highland  information.  One  day  I 
was  told,  that  to  make  brogues  was  a  domeftic 
art,  which  every  man  practifed  for  himfelf,  ~and 
that  a  pair  of  brogues  was  the  work  of  an  hour. 
I  fuppofed  that  the  hufband  made  brogues  as  the 
wife  made  an  apron,  till  next  day  it  was  told 
me,  that  a  brogue  maker  was  a  trade,  and  that  a 
pair  would  coll  half  a  crown.  It  will  eafily  oc- 
cur* that  thefe  reprefentations  may  both  be  true, 
and  that,  in  fome  places,  men  may  buy  them, 
and  in  others,  make  them  for  themfelves  ;  but  I 
had  both  the  accounts  in  the  fame  houfe  within 
two  days. 

Many  of  my  fubfequent  inquiries  upon  more 
intereHing  topics  ended  in  the  like  uncertainty. 

He 
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He  that  travels  in  the  Highlands  may  eafily  fatu- 
rate  his  foul  with  intelligence,  if  he  will  acqui- 
efee  in  the  firft  account.  The  Highlander  gives 
to  every  queftion  an  anfwer  fo  prompt  and  pe- 
remptory, that  fcepticifm  itfelf  is  dared  into 
filence,  and  the  mind  finks  before  the  bold  re- 
porter in  un  refilling  credulity  j  but  if  a  fecond 
queftion  be  ventured,  it  breaks  the  enchantment  j 
for  it  is  immediately  difcovered,  that  what  was 
told  fo  confidently  was  told  at  hazard,  and  that 
fuch  fearleffheis  of  affertion  was  either  the  ipor.t 
of  negligence,  or  the  refuge  of  ignorance. 

Such  is  the  laxity  of  Highland  converfation, 
that  the  inquirer  is  kept  in  continual  fufpenfe, 
and  by  a  kind  of  intellectual  retrogradation, 
knows  lefs  as  he  hears  more. 

In  the  iflands  the  plaid  is  rarely  worn.  The 
law  by  which  the  Highlanders  have  been  obliged 
to  change  the  form  of  their  drefs,  has,  in  all 
the  places  that  we  have  vifited,  been  univerfally 
obeyed. 

I  have  feen  only  one  gentleman  completely 
clothed  in  the  ancient  habit,  and  by  him  it  was 
worn  only  occasionally  and  wantonly.  The  com- 
mon people  do  not  think  themfelves  under  any 
legal  necetfity  of  having  coats;  for  they  fay  that 
the  law  againft  plaids  was  made  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  and  was  in  force  only  for  his  life :  but 
the  fame  poverty  that  made  it  then  difficult  for 
them  to  change  their  clothing,  hinders  them  now 
from  changing  it  again. 

The  fillibeg,  or  lower  garment,  is  Hill  very 
common,  and  the  bonnet  almoft  univerfal ;  but 
their  attire  is  fuch  as  produces,  in  a  fufficient 
degree,  the  effect  intended  by  the  law,  of  abo- 
lishing the  difftmilitude  of  appearance  between 

the 
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the  Highlanders  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Britain  ;  and,  if  drefs  be  fuppofed  to  have  much 
influence,  facilitates  their  coalition  with  their 
fellow  fubje&s. 

What  we  have  long  ufed  we  naturally  like, 
and  therefore  the  Highlanders  were  unwilling  to 
lay  aiide  their  plaid,  which  yet,  to  an  unpreju- 
diced fpe&ator,  muft.  appear  an  incommodious 
and  cumberfome  drefs ;  for,  hanging  loofe  upon 
the  body,,  it  muft  flutter  in  a  quick  motion,  or 
require  one  of  the  hands  to  keep  it  clofe.  The 
Romans  always  laid  afide.  the  gown  when  they 
had  any  thing  to  do.  It  was  a  drefs  lb  unfuitable 
to  war,  that  the  fame  word  which  flgnified  a 
gown  figniried  peace.  The  chief  ufe  of  a  plaid 
feems  to  be  this,  that  they  could  commodioufly 
wrap  themfelves  in  it  when  they  were  obliged  to 
ileep  without  a  better  cover. 

In  our  paffage  from  Scotland  to  Skie,  we  were 
wet,  for  the  nrft  time,  with  a  fhower.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Highland  winter,  after 
which  we  were  told  that  a  fucceflion  of  three 
dry  days  was  not  to  be  expected  for  many  months. 
The  winter  of  the  Hebrides  conftfts  of  little 
more  than  rain  and  wind.  As  they  are  fur- 
rounded  by  an  ocean  never  frozen,  the  blafts 
that  come  to  them  over  the  water  are  too  much 
foftened  to  have  the  power  of  congelation. 
The  fait  loughs,  or  inlets  of  the  fea,  which 
ihoot  very  far  into  ■  the  ifland,  never  have  any 
ice  upon  them,  and  the  pools  of  frefh  water  will 
never  bear  the  walker.  The  fnow  that  fome- 
times  falls,  is  foon  diffolved  by  the  air  or  the 
rain. 

This  is  not  the  defcription  of  a  cruel  climate, 
yet  the  dark  months  are  here  a  time  of  great 

diftrefs  j 
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diftrefs;  becaufe  the  fummer  can  do  little  more 
than  feed  itfelf,  and  winter  comes  with  its  cold 
and  its  fcarcity  upon  families  very  flenderly  pro- 
vided. 

The  third  or  fourth  day  after  our  arrival  at 
Armidel,  brought  us  an  invitation  to  the  ifle  of 
Raafay,  which  lies  eaft  of  Skie.  It  is  incredible 
how  foon  the  account  of  any  event  is  propagated 
in  tbefe  narrow  countries  by  the  love  of  talk, 
which  much  leifure  produces,  and  the  relief  given 
to  the  mind  in  the  penury  of  infular  converfation  • 
by  a  new  topick.  The  arrival  of  ftrangers  at  a 
place  fo  rarely  vifited,  excites  rumour,  and  quick- 
ens curiofity.  I  know  not  whether  we  touched 
at  any  corner,  where  Fame  had  not  already  pre- 
pared us  a  reception. 

To  gain  a  commodious  pafTage  to  Raafaj',  it 
was  neceffary  tf5  pafs  over  a  large  part  of  Skie. 
"VYe  were  furnifhed  therefore  with  horfes  and  a 
guide.  In  the  iflands  there  are  no  roads,  nor 
any  marks  by  which  a  ftranger  may  find  his  way. 
The  horfeman  has  always  at  his  fide  a  native  of 
the  place,  who,  by  purfuing  game,  or  tending 
cattle,  or  being  often  employed  in  meffages  or  to 
conduct,  has  learned  where  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
has  breadth  fufflcient  to  allow  a  horfe  and  his. 
rider  a  pafTage,  and  where  the  mofs  or  bog  is  hard 
enough  to  bear  them.  The  bogs  are  avoided  as 
toilfome  at  leaft,  if  not  unfafe,  and,  therefore, 
the  journey  is  made  generally  from  precipice  to 
precipice  j  from  which,  if  the  eye  ventures  to 
look  down,  rt  fees  below  a  gloomy  cavity, whence 
the  ruih  of  water  is  fometimes  heard. 

But  there  feems  to  be  in  all  this  more  alarm 

than  danger.     The  Highlander  walks  carefully 

before,  and  the  horfe,  accuftomed  to  the  ground, 

3  .  follows 
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follows  him  with  little  deviation.  Sometimes  the 
hill  is  too  rieep  for  the  horfeman  to  keep  his  feat, 
and  iometimes  the  mofs  is  too  tremulous  to  bear 
the  double  weight  of  horfe  and  man.  The  rider 
then  difmounts,  and  all  iliift  as  they  can. 

Journies  made  in  this  manner,  are  rather  tedi- 
ous than  long.  A  very  few  miles  required  feveral 
hours.  From  Armidel  we  came  at  night  to  Co- 
riatachan,  a  houfe  very  pleafantly  fituated  be- 
tween two  brooks,  with  one  of  the  higher!:  hills 
of  the  ifland  behind  it.  It  is  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Mackinnon,  by  whom  we  were  treated  with 
very  liberal  hofpitality,  among  a  more  numerous 
and  elegant  company  than  it  could  have  been 
iuppofed  eafy  to  collecl:. 

The  weather  was  next  day  too  violent  for  the 
continuation  of  our  journey  >  but  we  had,  no 
reafon  to  complain  of  the  interruption.  We 
faw  in  every  place,  what  we  chiefly  defired  to. 
„  know,  the  manners  of  the  people.  We  had  com- 
pany, and,  if  we  had  chofen  retirement,  we 
might  have  had  books. 

I  never  was  in  any  houfe  of  the  iflands,  where 
I  did  not  find  books  in  more  languages  than  one, 
if  I  ftaid  long  enough  to  want  them,  except  one, 
from  which  the  family  was  removed.  Literature 
is  not  neglected  by  the  higher  rank  of  the  Hebri- 
dians. 

It  need  not,  I  fuppofe,  be  mentioned,  that  in 
countries  ib  little  frequented  as  the  iflands,  there 
are  no  houles  where  travellers  are  entertained  for 
money.  He  that  wanders  about  thefe  wilds, 
either  procures  recommendations  to  thofe  whofe 
habitations  lie  near  his  way,  or,  when  night  and 
wearinefs  come  upon  him,  takes  the  chance  of 
general  hofpitality.  If  he  finds  only  a  cottage,- he 

Vol.  I»I.  G  can 
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can  expect  little  more  than  fhelter,  for  the  cot- 
tagers have  little  more  for  themfelves:  bat  if  his 
good  fortune  brings  him  to  the  residence  of  a 
gentleman,  he  will  be  glad  of  a  ftorm  to  pro- 
long his  ftay.  There  is,  however,  one  inn  by 
the  fea-nde  at  Sconfor,  in  Skie,  where  the  poft- 
office  is  kept. 

At  the  tables  where  a  ftranger  is  received,  nei- 
ther plenty  nor  delicacy  is  wanting.  A  tract  of 
land  fo  thinly  inhabited,  muft  have  much  wild- 
fowl j  and  I  fcarcely  remember  to  have  feen  a 
dinner  without  them.  The  moorgame  is  every 
where  to  be  had.  That  the  fea  abounds  with  nth, 
needs  not  be  told,  for  it  fupplies  a  great  part  of 
Europe.  The  Ifle  of  Skie  has  flags  and  roebucks, 
but  no  hares.  They  fell  very  numerous  droves 
of  oxen  yearly  to  England,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  fuppoied  to  want  beef  at  home.  Sheep  and 
goats  are  in  great  numbers,  and  they  have  the 
common  domeftic  fowls. 

But  as  here  is  nothing  to  be  bought,  every 
family  muft  kill  its  own  meat,  and  roaft  part  of 
it,  fomewhat  fooner  than  Apicius  would  pre- 
scribe. Every  kind  of  nefh  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
celled, by  the  variety  and  emulation  of  EngliHi 
markets;  but  that  which  is  not  beft  may  be  yet 
very  far  from  bad,  and  he  that  mall  complain  of 
his  fare  in  the  Hebrides,  has  improved  his  de- 
licacy more  than  his  manhood. 

Their  fowls  are  not  like  thofe  plumped  for 
faleby  the  poulterers  of  London,  but  they  are  as 
good  as  other  places  commonly  afford,  except 
that  the  geefe,  by  feeding  in  the  fea,  have  uni- 
verfally  a  fiQiy  ranknefs. 

Thefe  geefe  feem  to  be  of  a  middle  race,  be- 
tween the.  wild  and  domeftic  kinds.    They  are  fo 

.  tame 
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tame  as  to  own  a  home,  and  fo  wild  as  fometimes 
to  fly  quite  away. 

Their  native  bread  is  made  of  oats,  or  barley. 
Of  oatmeal  they  fpread  very  thin  cakes,  coarfe 
and  hard,  to  which  unaccuftomed  palates  are  not 
eafily  reconciled.  The  barley  cakes  are  thicker 
and  fofterj  I  began  to  eat  them  without  un- 
willingnefs;  the  blacknefs  of  their  colour  raifes 
fome  diilike,  but  the  tafte  is  not  difagreeable. 
In  moft  honfes  there  is  wheat  flour,  with  which 
we  were  fare  to  be  treated,  if  we  ftaid  long 
enough  to  have  it  kneaded  and  baked.  As 
neither  yeaft  nor  leaven  are  ufed  among  them, 
their  bread  of  every  kind  is  unfermented.  They 
make  only  cakes,  and  never  mould  a  loaf.  < 

A  man  of  the  Hebrides,  for  of  the  women's 
diet  I  can  give  no  account,  as  foon  as  he  ap- 
pears in  the  morning,  fwallows  a  glafs  of  whif- 
ky;  yet  they  are  not  a  drunken  race,  at  leaft  I 
never  was  prefent  at  much  intemperance;  but 
no  man  is  fo  abftemious  as  to  refute  the  morning 
dram,  which  they  call  a  Skalk. 

The  word  whiiky  fignifies  water,  and  is  applied 
by  way  of  eminence  to  ftrong  water,  or  diftilled 
liquor.  The  fpirit  drunk  in  the  north,  is  drawn 
from  barley.  I  never  tatted  it,  except  once  for 
experiment  at  the  inn,  in  Inverary,  when  I 
thought  it  preferable  to  any  Engliih  malt  bran- 
dy. It  was  ftrong,  but  net  pungent,  and  was 
free  from  the  empyreumatick  tafte  or  fmell. 
What  was  the  procefs,  I  had  no  opportunity  otv 
inquiring,  nor  do  I  with  to  improve  the  art  of 
making  poifon  pleafant. 

Not  long  after  the  dram,  may  be  expected  the 

breakfaft;  a  meal  in  which  the  Scots,  whether 

of  the  lowlands*or  mountains,  mull;  be  conferTed 
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to  excel  us.  The  tea  and  coffee  are  accorapanU 
ed  not  only  with  butter,  but  with  honey,  con- 
ferves,  and  marmalades.  If  an  epicure  could 
remove  by  a  wifh,  in  queft  of  fenfual  gratifica- 
tions, wherever  he  had  fupped,  he  would  break- 
faft  in  Scotland. 

In  theiflands,  however,  they  do  what  I  found 
it  not  very  eafy  to  endure.  They  pollute  the  tea- 
table  by  plates  piled  with  large  flices  of  Chefliire 
eheefe,  which  mingles  its  lefs  grateful  odours 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  tea. 

A  dinner  in  the  weftern  i-flands  differs  very 
little  from  a  dinner  in  England,  except  that  in 
the  place  of  tarts,  there  are  always  fet  different 
preparations  of  milk.  This  part  of  their  diet 
will  admit  fome  improvement.  Though  they 
have  milk,  and  eggs,  and  fuggar,  few  of  them 
know  how  to  compound  them  in  a  cuflard. 
Their  gardens  afford  them  no  great  variety,  but 
they  have  always  fome  vegetables  on  the  table. 
Potatoes  at  leaft  are  never  wanting,  which, 
though  they  have  not  known  them  long,  arc 
now  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  their  food. 
They  are  not  of  the  mealy,  but  the  vifcous 
kind. 

Their  more  elaborate  cookery,  or  made  di&es, 
an  Englifhman  at  the  firft  tafte  is  not  likely  to 
approve,  but  the  culinary  compofitions  of  every 
country  are  often  fuch  as  become  grateful  to 
other  nations  only  by  degrees;  though  I  have 
read  a  French  author,  who,  in  the  elation  of  his 
heart,  fays,  that  French  cookery  pleafes  all 
foreigners,  but  foreign  cookery  never  fatisiies  a 
Frenchman. 

Their  fuppers  are,  like  their  dinners,  various  and 
plentiful.     The  table  is  always  covered  with  ele- 
gant 
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gant  linen.  Their  plates  for  common  ufe,  are 
often  of  that  kind  of  manufacture  which  is 
called  cream  coloured,  or  queen's  ware.  They 
ufe  filver  on  all  dccafions  where  it  is  common  in 
in  England,  nor  did  I  ever  find  the  fpoon  of 
horn,  but  in  one  houfe. 

The  knives  are  not  often  either  very  bright, 
or  very  fh a rp.  They  are  indeed  inftfttmenjte  of 
which  the  Highlanders  have  not  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  ufe.  They  were  not 
repnlarly  laid  on  the  table,  before  the  prohibi- 
tion of  arms,  and  the  change  of  drefs.  Thirty 
years  ago,  the  Highlander  wore  his  knife, as  a 
companion  to- his  dirk,  or  dagger,  and  when  the 
company  fat  down  to  meat,  the  men  who  had 
knives,  cut  the  fiefh  into  fmall  pieces  for  the 
women,  who  with  their  fingers  conveyed  it  to 
their  mouths. 

There  was  perhaps  never  any  change  of  na- 
tional manners  fo  quick,  fo  great,  and  fo  general, 
as  that  which  has  operated  in  the  Highlands,  by 
the  laft  conqueft,  and  the  fubfequent  laws.  We 
came  thither  too  late  to  fee  what  we  expected, —  * 
a  people  of  peculiar  appearance,  and  a  fyftem  of 
antiquated  life.  The  clans  retain  little  now  of 
their  original  character  ;  their  ferocitj  of  tem- 
per is  foftened,  their  military  ardour  is  extin- 
guifhed,  their  dignity  of  independence  is  de- 
prefied,  their  contempt  of  government  fubdned, 
and  their  reverence  for  their  chiefs  abated;  Of 
what  they  had  before  the  late  conqueft  of  their 
country,  there  remain  only  their  language  and 
their  poverty  Their  language  is  attacked  on 
every  fide.  Schools  are  erecfed,  in  which  Eng- 
lifli  only  is  taught,  and  there  were  lately  foirie 
who  thought  it  reafonable  to  refuie  them  a  ver- 
G  3  &QQ 
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lion  of  the  holy  fcriptures  *,  that  they  might 
have  no  monument  of  their  mother- tongue. 

That  their  poverty  is  gradually  abated,  cannot 
be  mentioned  among  the  unpleafing  confequences 
of  Subjection.  They  are  now  acquainted  with 
money,  and  the  potlibility  of  gain,  will  by  de- 
grees make  them  induftrious.  Such  is  the  effect 
of  the  late  regulations,  that  a  longer  journey 
than  to  the  Highlands  muft  be  taken  by  him 
whofe  curiofity  pants  for  fa v age  virtues,  and  bar- 
barous grandeur. 

At  the  firft  intermiffion  of  the  ftormy  wea- 
ther, we  were  informed,  that  the  boat,  which 
was  to  convey  us  to  Raaiay,  attended  us  on  the 
coaft.  We  had  from  this  time  our  intelligence 
facilitated,  and  our  conversation  enlarged,  by 
the  company  of  Mr.  Macqueen,  minifter  of  a 
parim  in  Skie,  whofe  knowledge  and  politenefs 
give  him  a  title  equally  to  kindnefs  and  refpedfc, 
and-  who,  from  this  time,  never  forfook  us  till 
we  were  preparing  to  leave  Skie,  and  the  adja- 
cent places. 

The  boat  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Macleod,  a  gentleman  of  Raafay.  The 
water  was  calm,  and  the  rowers  were  vigorous  j 
fo  that  our  paffage  was  quick  and  pleafant. 
When  we  came,  near  the  ifland,  we  few  the 
laird's  houfe,  a  neat  modern  fabric,  and  found 
Mr.  Macleod,  the  proprietor  of  the  ifland,  with 
many  gentlemen,  expecting  us  on  the  beach.. 
We  had,  as  at  all  other  places,  fome  difficulty  in 
landing.     The  craggs  were  irregularly  broken, 

*  If  this  is  afa£l,  it  certainly  was  unreafumble,  -ualefs  they 
undsntcod  Enelifh. 

ar;q 
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2nd  a  falfe  ftep  would  have  been  very  mifchiev-» 
ous. 

It  feemed  that  the  rocks  might,  with  no  great 
libour,  have  been  hewn  almoft  into  a  regular 
ilight  of  iteps;  and  as  there  are  no  other  landing 
places,  I  confidered  this  rugged  aicent  as  the 
cenfequcnce  of  a  form  of  life,  inured  to  hard-- 
fhips,  and  therefore  not  ftudious  of  nice  accom- 
modations. Bat  I  know  not  whether,  for  many 
ages,  it  was  not  considered  as  a  part  of  military 
policy,  to  keep  the  country  not  eafily  accefiible, 
The  rocks  are.  natural  fortification?,  and  an  ene- 
my climbing  with  difficulty,  was  eafily  deftroyecS 
by  thofe  who  Hood  high  above  him. 

Our  reception  exceeded  our  expectations.  We 
found  nothing  but  civility,  elegance,  and  plenty. 
After  the  ufual  refreihments,  and  the  ufual  con- 
yerfation,  the  evening  came  upon  us.  The  car- 
pet was  then  rolled  off  the  floor ;  the  mufician 
was  called,  and  the  whole  company  was  invited 
to  dance,  nor  did  ever  fairies  trip  with  greater 
alacrity.  The  general  air  of  feftivity,  which  pre- 
dominated-in  this  place,  fo  far  remote  from  all 
thofe  regions,  which  the  mind  has  been  ufed  to 
contemplate  as  the  manfions  of  pleafure,  ftruck 
the  imagination  with  a  delightful  furprife,  ana- 
logous t%  that  which  is  felt  at  an  unexpected 
fcmerfion  from  darknefs  into  light. 

When  it  was  time  to  fup,  the  dance  ceafed, 
and  fix  and  thirty  perfons  fat  down  to  two  tables 
in  the  fame  room.  '  After  fupper  the  ladies  fung 
Erfe  fongs,  to  which  I  liflened  as  an  Englifh  au- 
dience to  an  Italian  opera,  delighted  with  the 
found  of  words  which  I  did  not  underftand. 

I  inquired  the  fubjects  of  the  fongs,  and  was 
told  of  one,  that  it  was  a  love  fong,  and  of  ano- 
ther, 
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ther,  that  it  was  a  farewell,  compofed  by  one  of 
the  iilanders  that  was  going,  in  this  epidemical 
fury  of  emigration,  to  feek  his  fortune  in  Ame- 
rica. What  fentiments  would  rile,  on  fuch  an 
occafion,  in  the  heart  of  one  who  had  not  been 
taugh  t  to  lament  by  precedent,  I  mould  gladly  have 
known ,  but  the  lady,  by  whom  I  fat,  thought 
herfelf  not  equal  to  the  work  of  tranilating. 

Mr.  Macleod  is  the  proprietor  of  the  .(lands  of 
Raafay,  Rona,  and  Fladda,  and  pofleiTes  an  es- 
tenfive  diftricr.  in  Skie.  The  eftate  has  not, 
during  four  hundred  years,  gained  or  loft  a 
fingle  acre.  He  acknowledges  Macleod  of  Dun- 
vegan  as  his  chief,  though  his  ancetfors  have 
formerly  difputed  the  pre-eminence. 

One  of  the  old  Highland  alliances  has  con- 
tinued for  two  hundred  years,  and  is  ftili  fub- 
iifting  between  Macleod  of  Raafay  and  Macdo- 
nald  of  Skie,  in  confequence  of  which,  the  fur- 
vivor  always  inherits  the  arms  of  the  deceafed; 
a  natural  memorial  of  military  friendship.  At 
the  death  of  the  late  Sir  James  Macdonald, 
his  fword  was  delivered  to  the  prefent  laird  of 
Raafay. 

The  family  of  Raafay  confifts  of  the  laird,  the 
lady,  three  fons,  and  ten  daughters  For  the  fons 
there  is  a  tutor  in  the  houfe,  and  the  lady  is  faid 
to  be  very  ikilful  and  diligent  in  the  education  of 
her  girls.  More  gentlenefs  of  manners,  or  a 
more  pleaiing  appearance  of  domeitic-  fociety,  is 
not  found  in  the  mod  polimed  countries. 

Raafay  is  the  only  inhabited  ifland  in  Mr. 
Macleod's  pofTeiiion.  Rona  and  Fladda  afford 
only  pafture  for  cattle,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  (ixty  winter  in  Rona,  under  the  fuperintend- 
ancc  of  a  folitary  herdfraan. 

1  The. 
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'The  length  of  Raafay  is,  by  computation, 
fifteen  miles,  and  the  breadth  two.  Thefe  coun- 
tries have  never  been  meafured,  and  the  com- 
putation by  miles  is  negligent  and  arbitrary.- 
We  obferved  in  travelling,  that  the  nominal  and 
real  diftance  of  places  had  very  little  relation 
to  each  other.  Raafay  probably  contains  near  a 
hundred  fquare  miles. 

It  affords  not  much  ground,  notwithstanding 
its  extent,  either  for  tillage  or  paflurej  for  it  is 
rough,  rocky,  and  barren.  The  cattle  often 
peri  in  by  falling  from  the  precipices.  It  is  like 
the  other  iflands,  I  think,  generally  naked  of 
flrade,  but  it  is  naked  by  neglect;  for  the  laird 
has  an  orchard,  and  very  large  forcft  trees  grow 
shout  his  houfe.  Like  other  hilly  countries,  it 
has  many  rivulets.  One  of  the  brooks  turns  a 
corn-mill,  and  at  leaft  one  produces  trouts. 

In  the  fireams  or  frefh  lakes  of  the  iflands,  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  other  nih  than  trouts 
and  eels.  The  tronts,  which  I  have  feen,  are 
not  large;  the  colour  of  their  flefli  is  tinged  as 
in  England.  Of  their  eels  I  can  give  no  ac- 
count, having  never  tafted  them  5  for  I  believe 
.theytare  not  confidered  as  wholefome  food  *. 

It  is  not  very  eafv  to  fix  the  principles  upon 
which  mankind  have  agreed  to  eat  fome  ani- 
mals, and  reject,  others  5  and  as  the  principle 
is  not  evident,  it  is  not  uniform.  That  which 
is  feledred  as  delicate  in  one  country,  is  by  its 
neighbours  abhorred  as  loathfome.  The  Nea- 
politans lately  refufed  to  eat  potatoes  in  a  fa- 

*  They  are  wholefome,  "but  the  Hebridians  dlfrike  them, 
from  the  iimilarity  of  their  form  to  the  ferpent  race, 

mine 
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mine*.  An  Englishman  is  not  eafily  periuaded 
to  dine  on  fnails  with  an  Italian,  on  frogs  with 
a  Frenchman,  or  on  horfe-nefh  with  a  Tartar. 
The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Side,  I  know  not 
whether  of  the  other  iilands,  have  not  only  eels, 
bat  pork  and  bacon  in  abhorrence,  and  accord- 
ingly I  never  faw  a  hog  in  the  Hebrides,  except 
one  at  Dunvegan. 

Raafay  has  wild  fowl  in  abundance,  but  nei- 
ther deer,  hares,  nor  rabbits.  Why  it  has  them 
not  may  be  afked,  but  that  of  fuch  queftions 
there  is  no  end.  Why  does  any  cation  want 
what  it  might  have  ?  Life  improves  but  by  flow 
degrees,  and  much  in  every  place  is  yet  to  do. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  raife  roebucks  in 
Raafay,  but  without  effect.  The  young  ones  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  rear,  and  the  old  can 
very  feldom  be  taken  alive 

Hares  and  rabbits  might  be  more  eafily  ob- 
tained. That  they  have  few  or  none  of  either  in 
Skie,  they  impute  to  the  ravage  of  the  foxes,  and 
have  therefore  fet,  for  fome  years  paft,  a  price 
upon  their  heads,  which,  as  the  number  was 
diminished,  has  been  gradually  raifed,  from  three 
fhillings  and  fix-pence  to  a  guinea}  a  fura  io 
great  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that,  in  a  fhort 
time,  Skie  may  be  as  free  from  foxes,  as  Eng- 
land from  wolves.  The  fund  for  thefe  rewards 
is  a  tax  of  fix-pence  in  the  pound,    impofed  by 


*  The  Neapolitans  have  fince  become  fo  fond  of  potatoes, 
that  when  the  late  lamented  profeflbr  of  Botany  at  Oxford, 
requefted  to  know  how  he  couid  make  fome  acknowledgments 
to  the  family  of  rank,  from  whom  he  had  experienced  civilides, 
he  was  given  to  underftand,  that  a  few  potatoes  would  be  toe 
piOil  acceptable  prefent  he  couid  bellow. 

is 
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the  farmers  on  themfelves,  and  faid  to  be  paid 
with  great  willingnefs. 

The  beafls  of  prey  in  the  iflands  are  foxes, 
ctters,  and  weafels.  The  foxes  are  bigger  than 
thole  of  England  ;  but  the  otters  exceed  ours  in 
a  far  greater  proportion.  I  faw  one  at  Armidel, 
of  a  iize  much  beyond  that  which  I  fuppofed 
them  ever  to  attain;  and  Mr.  Maclean,  the  heir 
of  Col,  a  man  of  middle  nature,  informed  me 
that  he  once  mot  an  otter,  of  which  the  tail 
reached  the  ground,  when  he  held  up  the  head 
to  a  level  with  his  own,  As  this  animal  preys  in 
the  fea,  he  does  little  vifible  mifchief,  and  is 
killed  only  for  his  fur.  White  otters  are  fome- 
times  feen. 

The  corn  of  this  ifland  is  but  little.  I  faw  the 
harveft  of  a  fmall  field.  The  women  reaped  the 
corn,  and  the  men  bound  up  the  iheaves.  The 
firokes  of  the  fickle  were  timed  by  the  modula- 
tion of  the  harveit  fong,  in  which  all  their  voices 
were  united.  They  accompany  in  the  High- 
lands every  action,  which  can  be  done  in  equal 
time,  with  an  appropriated  ftrain  j  which  has, 
they  fay,  not  much  meaning,  but  its  effe&s  are 
regularity  and  cheerfulnefs.  The  ancient  pro- 
celeufmatickfong,  by  which  the  rowers  of  gallies 
were  animated,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  of 
this  kind.  There  is  now  an  oar-fong  ufed  by  the 
Hebridians. 

The  ground  of  Raafay  feems  fitter  for  -cattle 
than  for  corn,  and  of  black  cattle,  I  fuppofe  the 
number  is  very  great;  the  laird  himfelf  keeps  a 
herd  of  four  hundred,  one  hundred  of  which  are 
annually  fold.  Of  an  e*.tenfive  domain,  which 
he  holds  in  his  own  hands,  he  coniiders  the  fale 
of  cattle  as  repaying  him  the  rent,  and  fupports 

the 
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the  plenty  of  a  very  liberal  table  with  the  rer 
maining  product* 

Ptaafay  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  very  long 
inhabited.  On  one  fide  of  it  they  ihovv  caves, 
into  which  the  rude  nations  of  the.  firft  ages  re- 
treated from  the  weather.  Thefe  dreary' vaults 
might  have  had  other  ufes.  There  is.  ftill  a  Cavity 
near  the  houfe,  called  the  Oar-cave,  in  which  the 
feamen,  after  one  of  thefe  piratical  expeditions, 
which  in  rougher  times  were  very  frequent,  . 
ufed,  as  tradition  tells,  to  hide  their  oars.  This 
hollow  was  near  the  fea,  that  nothing  necdfary 
might  be  far  to  be  fetched ;  and  it  was  fecret, 
that  enemies,  if  they  landed,  could  rind  nothing. 
Yet,  it  is  hot  very  evident  of  what  ufe  it  was  to 
hide  their  oars  from  thofe  who,  if  they  were 
mafters  of  the  coait,  could  take  away  their 
boats. 

A  proof  much  flronger  of  the  diftance  at 
which  the  poffeiTors  of  this  ifland  lived  from 
the  prefent  time,  is  afforded  by  the  ftone  heads 
of  arrows  which  are  very  frequently  picked  up. 
The  people  call  them  Eif-bolts,  and  believe 
that  the  fairies  moot  them  at  the  cattle.  They 
nearly  refemble  thofe  which  Mr.  Banks  has  lately 
brought  from  the  favage  countries  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  muft  have  been  made  by  a  nation  to 
which  the  ufe  of  metals  was  unknown. 

The  number  of  this  little  community  has  never 
been  counted  by  its  ruler,  nor  have  I  obtained 
any  pofitive  account,  confiftent  with  the  remit 
©f  political  computation.  Not  many  years  ago, 
the  late  laird  led  out  one  hundred  men  upon 
a  military  expedition.  The  lixth  part  of  a 
people  is  "fuppofed  capable  of  bearing  arms : 
Raafay  had  therefore  fix  hundred  inhabitants. 

But 
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But  becaufe  it  is  not  likely  that  every  man  able 
to  ferve  in  the  field  would  follow  the  fummons, 
or  that  the  chief  would  leave  his  lands  totally  de- 
fencelefs,  or  take  away  all  the  hands  qualified 
for  labour,  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  half  as  many 
might  be  permitted  to  itay  at  home.  The  whole 
number  will  then  be  nine  hundred,  or  nine  to  a 
fquare  mile;  a  degree  of  populoufnefs  greater 
than  thofe  tracts  of  defolation  can  often  fhow. 
They  are  content  with  their  country,  and  faith- 
ful to  their  chiefs,  and  yet  uninfected  with  the 
fever  of  migration. 

Near  the  houfe,  at  Raafay,  is  a  chapel  un- 
roofed and  ruinous,  which  has  long  been  ufed 
only  as  a  place  of  burial.  About  the  churches, 
in  the  iflands,  are  fmall  fquares  inclofed  with 
ftone,  which  belong  to  particular  families,  as 
repositories  for  the  dead.  At  Raafay  there  is 
one,  I  think,  for  the  proprietor,  and  one  for 
fome  collateral  houfe. 

It  is  not  only  in  Raafay  that  the  chapel  is  un~ 
roofed  and  uielefs  ;  through  the  few  iilands  which 
we  vifited,  we  neither  faw  nor  heard  of  any  houfe 
of  prayer,  except  in  Skie,  that  was  not  in  ruins. 
The  malignant  influence  of  Calvinifm  has  blaft- 
ed  ceremony  and  decency  together;  and  if  the 
remembrance  of  papal  fuperftition  is  obliterated, 
the  monuments  of  papal  piety  are  likewife  ef- 
faced. 

It  has  been,  for  many  years,  popular  to  talk  of 
the  lazy  devotion  of  the  Romiih  clergy ;  over  the 
fleepy  lazinefs  of  men  that  erected  churches,  we 
may  indulge  our  fuperiority  with  a  new  triumph, 
by  comparing  it  with  the  fervid  activity  of  thofe 
who  fuifer  them  to  fall. 

Vol.  II.  H  Of 
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Of  the  deftruction  of  churches,  the  decay  of 
religion  muft  in  time  be  the  confluence;  for 
while  the  public  a£ts  of  the  miniltry  are  now  per- 
formed in  houfes,  a  very  fmall  number  can  be 
prefcnt  ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  illanders 
make  no  ufe  of  boQks,  all  muft  neceffarily  live  in 
total  ignorance  who  want  the  opportunity  of  vo- 
cal initruction. 

From  thefe  remains  of  ancient  fanctity,  v.'hich 
are  every  where  to  be  found,  it  has  been  conjee* 
tured,  that,  for  the  laft  two  centuries,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  iflands  have  decreafed  in  number. 
This  argument,  which  fuppofes  that  the  churches 
have  been  furTered  to  fall,  only  becaufe  they  were 
no  longer  necefTary,  would  have  fome  force,  if 
the  houfes  of  worfhip  (till  remaining  were  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  people.  But  fince  they  have  now  no 
churches  at  all,  thefe  venerable  fragments  do  not 
prove  the  people- of  former  times  to  have  been 
more  numerous,  but  to  have  been  more  devout. 
If  the  inhabitants  were  doubled  with  their  pre- 
fent  principles,  it  appears  not  that  any  provifion 
for  public  worfhip  would  be  made. 

Where  the  religion  of  a  country  enforces  con- 
fecrated  buildings,  the  number  of  thole  buildings 
may  be  fuppofed  to  afford  fome  indication,  how- 
ever uncertain,  of  the  populoufnefs  of  the  place; 
but  where  by  a  change  of  mann  ers  a  nation  is 
contented  to  live  without  them,  their  decay  im- 
plies no  diminution  of  inhabitants. 

Some  of  thefe  dilapidations  are  faid  to  be  found 
in  iflands  now  inhabited  ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
we  can  thence  infer  that  they  were  ever  peopled. 
The  religion  of  the  middle  age  is  well  known  to 
have  placed  too  much  hope  in  lonely  aufterities. 
Voluntary  folitude  was  the  great  art  of  propitia- 
tion, 
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tion,  by  which  crimes  were  effaced,  and  con- 
fcience  was  appealed  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  unlike- 
ly, that  oratories  were  often  built  in  places  where 
retirement  was  fure  to  have  no  difturbance. 

Raafay  has  little  that  can  detain  a  traveller, 
except  the  laird  and  his  family;  but  their  power 
wants  no  auxiliaries.  Such  a  feat  of  hofpitality, 
amidit  the  winds  and  waters,  rills  the  imagination 
with  a  delightful  contrariety  of  images — without 
is  the  rough  ocean  and  the  rocky  land,  the  beat- 
ing billows  and  the  howling  ltorm  :  within  is 
plenty  and  elegance,  beauty  and  gaiety,  the  long 
and  the  dance.  In  Raafay,  if  I  could  have  found 
an  UlyfTes,  I  had  fancied  a  Phasacia. 

At  Raafay,  by  good  fortune,  Macleod,  fo  the 
chief  of  the  clan  is  called,  was  paying  a  vifif,  and 
by  him  we  were  invited  to  his  feat  at  Dunvegan. 
Raafay  has  a  flout  boat,  built  in  Norway,  in 
which,  with  fix  oars,  he  conveyed  us  back  to  Skie. 
We  landed  at  Port  Re,  fo  called,  becaufe  James 
V.  of  Scotland,  who  had  the  curioflty  to  vilit  the 
iflands,  came  into  it. 

The  port  is  made  by  an  inlet  of  the  fea,  deep 
and  narrow,  where  a  lliip  lay  waiting  to  difpeople 
Skie,  by  carrying  the  natives  away  to  America. 

In  coafting  Skie,  we  paffed  by  the  cavern  in 
which  it  is  the  cuftom,  as  Martin  relates,  to 
catch  birds  in  the  night,  by  making  a  fire  at  the 
entrance.  This  practice  is  difufed  ;  for  the  birds, 
as  is  known  often  to  happen,  have  changed  th^ir 
haunts. 

Here  we  dined  at  a  public  houfe,  I  believe  the 
only  inn  of  the  iiland,  and  having  mounted  our 
horfes,  travelled  in  the  manner  already  defcribed, 
till  we  came  to  Kingfborcugh,  a  place  diMinguilh- 
ed  by  that  name,,  becaufe  the  king  lodged  here 
H  2  when 
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when  he  landed  at  Port  Re.  We  were  entertain- 
ed with  the  ufual  hofpitality  by  Mr.  Macdonald 
and  his  lady  Flora  Macdonald  *,  a  name  that 
will  be  mentioned  in  hiftory,  and,  if  courage  and 
fidelity  be  virtues,  mentioned  with  honour.  She 
is  a  woman  of  middle  ftature,  foft  features,  gen- 
tle manners,  and  elegant  prefence. 

In  the  morning  we  fent  our  horfes  round  a  pro- 
montory to  meet,  us,  and  fpared  curfeives  part  of 
the  day's  fa  tig  ae,  by  cro  fling  an  arm  of  the  lea. 
We  had  at  lad  force  difficulty^*  coming  to  Dun- 
vegan  :  for  our  way  led  over  an  extennve  moor, 
where  every  ftep  was  to  be  taken  with  caution, 
and  we  were  often  obliged  to  alight,  becaufe  the 
ground  could  not  be  trufted.  In  travelling  this 
watery  flat,  I  perceived  that  it  had  a  vifible  de- 
clivity, and  might  without  much  expence  or  dif- 
ficulty be  drained.  But  difficulty  and  expence 
are  relative  terms,  which  have  different  meanings 
in  different  places. 

To  Dunvegan  we  came,  very  willing  to  be  at 
reft}  and  found  our  fatigue  amply  recompenfed 
by  our  reception.  Lady  Macleod,  who  had  lived 
many  years  in  England,  was  newly  come  hither 
with  her  fon  and  four  daughters,  who  knew  all 
the  arts  of  fouthern  elegance,  and  all  the  modes 
of  Englim  economy.  Here,  therefore,  we  fettled, 
and  did  not  fpoil  the  prefent  hour  with  thoughts 
of  departure. 

Dunvegan  is  a  rocky  prominence,  that  juts  out 
into  a  bay,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Skie.  The  houfe, 
which  is  the  principal  feat  of  Macleod,  is  partly 
old,  and  partly  modern  ;    it  is  built  upon  the 

*  The  protedlrefs  of  the  infatuated  Charles  Stuart*  To  a 
man  of  Dr.  johnfon's  principles,  lhe  muft  have  been  an  interefl> 
ing  object. 

rock, 
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rock,  and  looks  upon  the  water.  It  forms  two 
fides  of  a  fmall  fquare  :  on  the  third  fide  is  the 
fkeleton  of  a  cattle  of  unknown  antiquity,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  Norwegian  fortrefs,  when 
the  Danes  were  mailers  of  the  i Hands.  It  is  fo 
nearly  entire,  that  it  might  have  eaftly  been  made 
habi fable,  were  there  not  3n  ominous  tradition  in 
the  family,  that  the  owner  mall  not  long  outlive 
the  reparation. 

The  grandfather  of  the  prefent  laird,  in  defi- 
ance of  prediction,  began  the  work,  but  defined  in 
a  little  time,  and  applied  his  money  to  worfe  ufes. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  lived  for 
many  ages,  in  continual  expectation  of  holtilities, 
the  chief  of  every  clan  refided  in  a  fortrefs.  This 
houfe  was  acceflible  only  from  the  water,  till  the 
laft  pofleiTor,  opened  an  entrance  by  flairs  upon 
the  land. 

They  had  formerly  reafon  to  be  afraid,  not  on- 
ly of  declared  wars  and  authorised  invaders,  or  of 
roving  pirates,  which,  in  the  northern  feas,  muft 
have  been  very  common  ;  but  of  inroads  and  in- 
fults  from  rival  clans,  who,  in  the  plenitude  of 
feudal  independence,  afked  no  leave  of  their  Ich 
foreign  to  make  war  on  one  another.  Skie  has 
been  ravaged  by  a  feud  between  the  two  mighty 
powers  of  Macdonald  and  Macleod.  Macdonald 
having  married  a  Macleod,  upon  fome  difcontent 
difmiffed  her,  perhaps  becaufe  fhe  had  brought 
him  no  children.  Before  the  reign  of  James  V. 
a  Highland  laird  made  a  trial  of  his  wife  for  a 
certain  time,  and  if  fhe  did  not  pleafe  him,  he 
was  then  at  liberty  to  fend  her  away.  This,  how- 
ever, muft  always  have  offended,  and  Macleod 
refentingy  the  injury,  whatever  were  its  circum- 
stances, declared,  that  the  wedding  had  been  fo- 
il 3  lemnized 
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lemnized  without  a  bonfire,  but  that  the  repara- 
tion (hould  be  better  illuminated  j  and  raiting  a 
little  army,  fet  fire  to  the  territories  of  Macdo- 
nald,  who  returned  the  vifit  and  prevailed. 

Another  ftory  may  mow  the  difofderly  Hate  of 
infular  neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Iile  of  Egg,  meeting  a  boat  manned  by  Macleods, 
tied  the  crew  hand  and  foot,  and  fet  them  a-drift. 
Macleod  landed  upon  Egg,  and  demanded  the  of- 
fenders 5  bat  the  inhabitants  refuting  to  furren- 
der  them,  retreated  to  a  cavern,  into  which  they- 
thought  their  enemies  unlikely  to  follow  them, 
Macleod  choked  them  with  fmoke,  and  left  them 
lying  dead  by  families  as  they  flood. 

Here  the  violence  of  the  weather  confined  us 
for  fome  time,  not  at  all  to  our  difcontent  or  in- 
convenience. We  would  indeed  very  willingly 
have  vifited  the  iflands  which  might  be  feen  from 
the  houfe  fcattered  in  the  fea,  and  I  was  particu- 
larly defirous  to  have  viewed  Ifay  ;  but  the  ftorms 
did  not  permit  us  to  launch  a  boat,  and  we  were 
condemned  to  liften  in  idlenefs  to  the  wind,  ex- 
cept when  we  were  better  engaged  by  liftening 
to  the  ladies. 

We  had  here  more  winds  than  waves,  and  fuf- 
fered  the  feverity  of  the  tempeft.,  without  enjoyr 
ing  its  magnificence.  The  fea  being  broken  by 
the  multitude  of  iflands,  does  not  roar  with  fa 
much  noile,  nor  beat  the  ftorm  with  fuch  foamy 
violence,  as  I  have  remarked  on  the  coaft  of  Suf- 
fex.  Though,  while  I  was  in  the  Hebrides,  the 
wind  was  extremely  turbulent,  I  never  faw  very 
high  billows.  The  country  about  Dunvegan  i§ 
rough  and  barren.  There  are  no  trees,  except  in 
the  orchard,  which  is  a  low  fheltered  fpot,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  wall, 
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When  this  houie  was  intended  to  fuftain  a 
fiege,  a  well  was  made  in  the  court,  by  boring  the 
rock  downwards,  till  water  was  found,  which, 
though  fo  near  to  the  fea,  I  have  not  heard  men- 
tioned as  brackiih,  though  it  has  fome  hardnefs, 
or  other  qualities,  which  make  it  lefs  fit  for  ufej 
and  the  family  is  now  better  fupplied  from  a 
ftream,  which  runs  by  the  rock,  from  two  pleaf- 
ing  waterfalls. 

Here  We  Taw'  fome  traces  of  former  manners, 
and  heard  fome  ftanding  traditions.  In  the  houie 
is  kept  an  ox's  horn,  hollowed  fo  as  to  hold  per- 
haps two  quarts,  which  the  heir  of  Macleod  was 
expected  to  fwallow  at  one  draught,  as  a  teft  of  his 
manhood,  before  he  was  permitted  to  bear  arms, 
or  could  claim  a  feat  among  the  men.  It  is  held 
the  return  of  the  Laird  to  Dunvegan,  after  any 
confiderable  abfence,  produces  a  plentiful  capture 
of  herrings ;  and  that,  if  any  woman  crofTes  the 
water  to  the  oppolite  ifiand,  the  herrings  will  de- 
fert  the  coaft.  Boetius  tells  the  fame  of  fome 
other  place.  This  tradition  is  not  uniform. 
Some  hold  that  no  woman  may  pafs,  and  others 
that  none  may  pafs  but  a  Macleod. 

Among  other  gueits  which  the  hofpitality  of 
Dunvegan  brought  to  the  table,  a  vifit  was  paid 
by  the  laird  and  lady  of  a  fmall  ifland  fouth  of 
Sky,  of  which  the  proper  name  is  Muack,  which 
fignifies  Swine. 
-  It  is  commonly  called  Muck,  which  the  proprie- 
tor not  liking,  has  endeavoured,  without  effect, 
to  change  to  Monk.  It  is  ufual  to  call  gentlemen 
in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  their  poffeffions,  as 
llaafay,  Bern-era,  Loch  Buy  ;  a  practice  neceflaiy 
in  countries  inhabited  by  clans,  where  all  that 
live  in  the  fame  territory  have  one  name,  and 

.jnuft 
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muft  be  therefore  difcriminated  by  fome  addition. 
This  gentleman,  whofe  name,  I  think,  is  Mac- 
lean, iiiould  be  regularly  called  Muck  ;  but  the 
appellation,  which  he  thinksto  be 'too  coarfe  for 
his  ifland,  he  would  like  ftill  lefs  for  himfelf,  and 
he  is,  therefore,  addreffed  by  the  title  of,  Ifle  of 
Muck. 

This  little  ifland,  howeyer,  it  be  named,  is  of 
considerable  value.  It  is  two  Englifli  miles  long, 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  confe- 
quently  contains  only-  nine  hundred  and  fixty' 
Englifli  acres.  It  is  chiefly  arable.  Half  of  this 
little  dominion,  the  laird  retains  in  his  own  hand, 
and  on  the  other  half  lived  one  hundred  and 
fixty  perfons,  who  pay  their  rent  by  expofed  corn. 

The  laird  having  all  his  people  under  his  im- 
mediate view,  feems  to  be  very  attentive  to  their 
happinels.  The  devaluation  of  the  frnall-pox, 
when  it-  vifits.  places  where  it  comes  .feldom,  is 
well  known.  He  has  difarmed  it  of  its  terror 
at  Muack,  by  inoculating  eighty  of  its  people. 
The  expence  was  two  ihillings  and  fixpence 
a-head.  Many  trades  they  cannot  have  among 
them,  but  upon  occafion  he  fetches  a  fmith  from 
the  Ifle  of  Egg,  and  has  a  tailor  from  the  main 
land,  fix  times  a  year.  This  ifland  well  defe/ved 
to  be  feen,  but  the  laird's  abfence  left  us  no  op-? 
portunity. 

Every  inhabited  ifiand  has  its  appendant  and 
Subordinate  iflets.  Muck,  however  (mall,  has 
yet  other  fmall  about  it,  one  of  which  has  only 
ground  fufficient  to  afford  paiture  for  three  we- 
thers. 

At  Dunvegan  I  had  tafted  lotus,  and  was  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  I  was  ever  to  depart, 
till  Mr.  Boiwell  fagely  reproached  me  with  my 

ilr.ggifhnefs 
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fluggifhnefs  and  foftnefs.  I  had  no  very  fore- 
aole  defence  to  make ;  and  we  agreed  to  purfue 
our  journey.  M ;icleod  accompanied  us  to  Ulinifh, 
where  we  were  entertained  by  the  fherifT  of  the 
ifland. 

Mr.  Macqueen  travelled  with  us,  and  directed 
our  attention  to  all  that  was  worthy  of  obfervation. 
With  him  we  went  to  fee  an  ancient  building, 
called  a  dun  or  borough.  It  was  a  circular  en- 
clofure,  about  forty-two  feet  in  diameter,  walled 
round  with  looie  nones,  perhaps  to  the  height  of 
nine  feet.  The  walls  are  very  thick,  diminilhing 
a  little  towards  the  top,  and  though  in  thefe 
countries  ftone  is  not  brought  far,  muft  have 
been  railed  with  much  labour.  "Within  the  great 
circle  were  feveral  fmaller  rounds  of  wall,  whicli 
formed  diftinct  apartments.  Its  date  and  its  ufe 
are  unknown.  Some  fuppofe  it  the  original  feat 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Macleods.  Mr.  Macqueen 
thought  it  a  Danifh  fort. 

The  entrance  is  covered  with  flat  Hones,  and 
is  narrow,  becaufe  it  was  neceffary  that  the  ftones 
which  lie  over  it,  mould  reach  from  one  wall  to 
the  other,  yet,-'  ftraight  as  the  paflage  is,  they 
feem  heavier  than  could  have  been  placed  where 
they  now  lie,  by  the  naked  ftrength  of  as  many 
men  as  might  ftand  about  them.  They  were 
probably  raifed  by  putting  long  pieces  of  wood 
under  them,  to  which  the  action  of  a  long  line  of 
lifters  might  be  applied.  Savages,  in  all  coun- 
tries, have  patience  proportionate  to  their  unlkii-- 
fulnefs,  and  are  content  to  attain  their  end  by  ve- 
ry tedious  methods. 

If  it  was  ever  roofed,  it  might  once  have  been 
a  dwelling,  but  as  there  is  no  provifion  for  water, 
it  could  not  have  been  a  fortrefs.     In.Skie,  as  in 

every 
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every  other  place,  there  is  an  ambition  of  exalt- 1 
ing  whatever  has  furvived  memory,  to  fome  im- 
portant ufe,  and  referring  it  to  very  remote  ages. 
I  am  inclined  to  fufpe£t,  that  in  lawlefs  times, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  every  mountain  ftole  the 
cattle  of  their  neighbour,  thefe  enclofureswere 
ufed  to  fecnre  the  herds  and  flocks  in  the  night. 
When  they  were  driven  within  the  wall,  they 
might  be  eafily  watched,  and  defended  as  long  as 
could  be  needful;  for  the  robbers  durft  notwait  till 
the  injured  clan  mould  find  them  in  the  morning. 

The  interior  inclofures,  if  the  whole  building 
were  once  a  houfe,  were  the  chambers  of  the 
chief  inhabitants.  If  it  was  a  place  of  fecurity 
for  cattle,  they  were  probably  the  ihelters  of  the 
keepers. 

From  the  Dun  we  were  conducted  to  another 
place  of  fecurity,  a  cave  carried  a  great  way  un- 
der ground,  which  had  been  difcovered  by  dig- 
ging after  a  fox.  Thefe  caves,  of  which  many 
have  been  found,  and  many  probably  remain 
concealed,  are  formed,  I  believe,  commonly  by 
taking  advantage  of  a  hollow,  where  banks  or 
rocks  rife  on  either  fide.  If  no  fuch  place  can 
be  found,  the  ground  muft  be  cut  away.  The 
walls  are  made  by  piling  ftones  agaihft  the  earth, 
on  either  fide.  It  is  then  roofed  by  larger  Hones 
laid  acrofs  the  cavern,  which,  therefore,  cannot 
be  wide.  Over  the  roof,  turfs  were  placed,  and 
grals  was  fullered  to  grow )  and  the  mouth  was 
concealed  by  bullies,  or  fome  other  cover. 

Thefe  caves  were  reprefented  to  us  as  the  ca- 
bins of  the  firft  rude  inhabitants,  of  which,  how- 
ever, I  am  by  no  means  perfuaded.  This  was 
fo  low  that  no  man  could  Hand  upright  in  it. 
By  their  conftruction  they  are  ail  fo  narrow,  that 

two 
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two  can  never  pafs  along  them  together,  and  be- 
ing fubterraneous,  they  mult  be  always  damp. 
They  are  not  the  work  of  an  age  much  ruder  than 
the  preient ;  for  they  are  formed  with  as  much 
art  as  the  conftruclion  of  a  common  hut  requires. 

i  I  imagine  them  to  have  been  places  only  of  occa- 
fional  ule,  in  which  the  iilander,  upon  a  fudden 
alarm,  hid  his  utenfils,  or  his  clothes,  and  perhaps 
fometimehis  wife  and  children. 

This  cave  we  entered,  but  could  not  proceed 
the  whole  length;  and  went  away  without  know- 
ing how  far  it  was  carried.  For  this  omiilion  wre 
ihall  be  blamed,  as  we  perhaps  have  blamed  other 
travellers  3  but  the  day  was  rainy,  and  the  ground 

I  was  damp. 

Edifices,  either  {landing  or  ruined,  are  the 
chief  records  of  an  illiterate  nation.  In  fome 
part  of  this  journey,  at  no  great  diflance  from  our 

i  way,  flood  a  mattered  fortrefs,  of  which  the 
learned  mimfter,  to  whofe  communication  we 
are  much  indebted,  gave  us  an  account. 

Thofe,  faid  he,  are  the  walls  of  a  place  of  re- 
fuge, built  in  the  time  of  James  VI.  by  Hugh 

:  Macdonald,  who  was  next  heir  to  the  dignity 
and  fortune  of  his  chief.  Hugh,  being  fo  near 
his  with,  was  impatient  of  delay  3  and  had  art 
and  influence  fufficient  to  engage  feveral  gentle- 
men in  a  plot  againfl  the  laird's  life.  Something 
mud  be.flipulated  on  both  (ides  ;  for  they  would 
not  dip  their  hands  in  blood  merely  for  Hugh's 

;  advancement.  The  compact  was  formally  writ- 
ten, figned  by  the  confpirators,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  Macleod. 

It  happened  that  Macleod  had  fold  fome  cattle 
to  a  drover,  who  not  having  ready  money,  gave 
him  a  bond  for  pay  meat,    The  debt  was  dis- 
charged;, 
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charged,  and  the  bond  re-demanded  ;  which  Mao 
leod,  who  could  not  read,  intending  to  put  into 
his  hands,  gave  him  the  confpiracy.  The  dro- 
ver, when  he  had  read  the  paper,  delivered  it 
privately  to  Macdonald,  who  being  thus  inform- 
ed of  his  danger,  called  his  friends  together,  and 
provided  for  his  fafety.  He  made  a  public  feaft, 
and  inviting  Hugh  Macdonald  and  his  confede- 
rates, placed  each  of  them  at  the  table  between 
two  men  of  known  fidelity.  The  compact  of 
confpiracy  was  then  fhewn,  and  every  man  con- 
fronted with  his  own  name.  Macdonald  acted 
with  great  moderation.  -  He  upbraided  Hugh, 
both  with  difloyalty  and  ingratitude;  but  told 
the  reft,  that  he  confidered  them  as  men  deluded 
and  mifinformed.  Hugh  was  fworn  to  fidelity, 
and  difmiffed  with  his  companions  j  but  he  was 
.not  generous  enough  to  be  reclaimed  by  lenity  5 
and  rinding  no  longer  any  countenance  among 
the  gentlemen,  endeavoured  to  execute  the  fame 
de'fign  by  meaner  hands.  In  this  practice  he  was 
detected,  taken  to  Macdonald's  caftle,  and  im- 
prifoned  in  the  dungeon.  When  he  was  hungry, 
they  let  down  a  plentiful  meal  of  falted  meat} 
and  when,  after  his  repaft,  he  called  for  drink, 
conveyed  to  him  a  covered  cup,  which,  when  he 
lifted  the  lid,  he  found  empty.  From  that  time 
they  vilited  him  no  more,  but  left  him  to  perilh 
in  folitude  and  darknefs. 

We  were  then  told  of  a  cavern  by  the  fea-flde, 
remarkable  for  the  powerful  reverberation  of 
founds.  After  dinner  we  took  a  boat,  to  explore 
this  curious  cavity.  The  boatmen,  who  feemed  to 
be  of  a  rank  above  that  of  common  drudges,  in- 
quired who  the  ftrangers  were,  and  being  told  we 
cams  one  from  Scotland,  and  the  other  from  Eng- 
land,, 
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land,  aiked  if  the  Englifnman  could  recount  a 
long  genealogy.     What  anfwer  was  given  them, 
the  converfation  being  in  Erie,  I  was  not  much 
•inclined  to  examine. 

They  expected  no  good  event  of  the  voyage; 

for  one  of  them  declared  that  he  heard  the  cry  of 

an  Englifh  ghott.     This  omen  I  was  not  told  till 

;  after  our  return,  and,  therefore,  cannot  claim  the 

I  dignity  of  defpiiing  it. 

The  lea  was  fmooth.    We  never  left  the  more, 

•  and  came  without  any  difafter  to  the  cavern, 

|  which  we  found  rugged  and  mifhapen,  about  one 

I  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  thirty  wide  in  the 

broadeft  part,  and  in  the  loftieft,  as  we  gueffed, 

about  thirty  high.     It  was  now  dry,  but  at  high 

water  the  fea  riles  in  it  near  fix  feet.  Here  I  faw 

what  I  had  never  feen  before,  limpets  and  mui- 

cles  in  their  natural  ftate.      But,  as  a  new  telti- 

mony  to  the  veracity  of  common  fame,  here  was 

no  echo  to  be  heard  *. 

We  then  walked  through  a  natural  arch  in 
the  rock,  which  might  have  pleafed  us  by  its 
novelty,  had  the  nones,  which  encumbered  our 
feet,  given  us  leifure  to  confider  it.  We  were 
fliown  the  gummy  feed  of  the  kelp,  that  fattens 
itfelf  to  a  none,  from  which  it, grows  into  a 
ftrong  ftalk. 

In  our  return,  we  found  a  little  boy  upon  the 
point  of  a  rock,  catching  with  his  angle,  a  fupper 
for  the  family.  We  rowed  up  to  him,  and  bor- 
rowed his  rod,  with  which  Mr.  Bofwell  caught  a 
cuddy. 

The  cuddy  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  gm&~ 

*  Perhaps  our  author  was  difappointed,  from  a  vain  expecta- 
tion that  tne  lady  would  fpeak  ftrft. 

Vol.  II,  I  geon, 
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geon,  but  is  of  great  ufe  in  thefe  iflands,  as  it  af- 
fords the  lower  people  both  food  and  oil  for  their 
lamps.  Thefe  fifhes  are  fo  abundant,  at  fome 
times  of  the  year,  that  they  are  caught  like  white- 
bait in  the  Thames,  only  by  dipping  a  baiket  and 
drawing  it  back. 

From  Ulinifh,  our  next  fiage  was  to  Talifker, 
the  houfe  of  Colonel  Macleod,  an  officer  in  the 
Dutch  feiyice,  who  in  this  time  of  univerfal 
peace,  has  for  ieveral  years  been  permitted  to  be 
abfent  from  his  regiment.  Having  been  bred  to. 
phytic,  he  is  confequently  a  reholar,  and  his  la- 
dy, by  accompanying  him  in  his  different  places 
of  reiidence,  is  become  ikilful  in  ieveral  lan- 
guages. Taliiker  is  the  place  beyond  all  that  I 
have  feen,  from  which  the  gay  and  the  jovial 
feem  utterly  excluded  -,  and  where  the  hermit 
might  expect  to  grow  old  in  meditation,  without 
po  nihility  of  disturbance  or  interruption.  It  is 
iifuated  very  near  the  lea,  but  upon  a  coait  where 
no  veifel  lands  but  when  it  is  driven  by  a  tempelt 
on  the  rocks.  Towards  the  land  are  lofty  hills 
itreaming  with  water-falls.  The  garden  is  ihel- 
tered  by  firs,  or  pines,  which  grow  there  fo  prof- 
peroufly,  that  fome,  which  the  prefent  inhabit- 
ant planted,  are  very  high  and  thick. 

At  this  place  we  very  happily  met  Mr.  Donald 
Maclean,  a  young  gentleman,  the  el  deft  fon  of 
the  Laird  of  Col,  heir  to  a  very  great  extent  of 
land,  and  fo  deiirous  of  improving  his  inherit- 
ance, that  he  fpent  a  considerable  time  among 
the  farmers  of  Hertfordshire,  and  Hampshire,  to 
lea.ni  their  practice.  He  worked  with  his  own 
hands  at  the  principal  operations  of  agriculture, 
that  he  might  not  deceive  himfelf  by  a  falfe  opi- 
nion of  ikifi,  which  if  he  fhould  find  it  deficient  at 

home, 
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home,  Tie  had  no  means  of  completing.  If  the 
world  has  agreed  to  praife  the  travels  and  manu- 
al labours  of  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  let  Col  have 
his  fhare  of  the  like  applaufe,  in  the  proportion 
of  his  dominions  to  the  empire  of  Ruffia. 

This  young  gentleman  was  iporting  in  the 
mountains  of  Skie,  and  when  he  was  weary  with 
following  his  game,  repaired  for  lodging  to  Ta- 
Hiker.  At  night  he  miffed  one  of  his  dogs,  and 
when  he  went  to  feek  him  in  the  morning,  found 
two  eagles  feeding  on  his  carcafe. 

Col,  for  he  mult  be  named  by  his  pofTefiions, 
hearing  that  our  intention  was  to  vifit  Jona,  of- 
fered to  conduct. us  to  his  chief,  Sir  Allan  Mac- 
lean, who  lived  in  the  ifle  of  Inch  Kenneth,  and 
would  readily  find  us  a  convenient  paflage.  From 
this  time  was  formed  an  acquaintance,  which  be- 
gun by  kindnefs,  was  accidentally  continued  by 
conftraint;  we  derived  much  pleafure  from  it, 
and  I  hope  have  given  him  no  reafon  to  repent  it. 

The  weather  was  now  almoft  one  continued 
norm,  and  we  were  to  match  fome  happy  inter- 
miflion  to  be  conveyed  to  Mull,  the  third  ifland 
of  the  Hebrides,  lying  about  a  degree  ibuth  of 
Sky,  whence  we  might  eafily  find  our  way  to 
Inch  Kenneth,  where  Sir  Allan  Maclean  refided, 
and  afterward  to  Jona. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  mod  commodious  flation 
that  we  could  take  was  Armidel,  which  Sir  Alex^ 
ander  Macdonald  had  now  left  to  a  gentleman, 
who  lived  there  as  his  factor  or  fteward. 

In  our  way  to  Armidel,  was  Coriatachan,  where 
we  had  already  been,  and  to  which,  therefore,  we 
were  very  willing  to  return.  We  ftaid,  however, 
fo  long  at  Taliiker,  that  a  great  part  of  our  jour- 
ney was  performed  in  the  gloom  of  the  evening. 
I  2  In 
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In  travelling  even  thus  almoft  without  light 
through  naked  folitude,  when  there  is  a  guide 
whole  conduct  may  be  trufted,  a  mind  not  natu- 
rally too  much  difpofed  to  fear,  may  preferve 
feme  degree  of  cheerfuinefs  j  but  what  moft  be 
the  folicitude  of  him  who  ihould  be  wandering 
among  the  craggs  and  hollows,  benighted  igno- 
rant, and  alone  ? 

To'Coriatachan  at  laft  we  came,  and  found 
©urfelves  welcomed  as  before.  Here  we  ftaid  two 
days',  and  made  fuch  inquiries  as  curiofity  fug- 
gefted.  The  ho'ufe  was  filled  with  company, 
among  whom  Mr.  Macpherfon  and  his  fifter  dif- 
tinguiflied  themfelves  by. their  politenefs  and  ac- 
complifhments.  By  him  we  were  invited  to  Of- 
tig,  a  houfe  not  far  from  Armidei,  where  we 
might  eafily  hear  of  a  boat,  when  the  weather 
would  fuffer  us  to  leave  the  illand. 

At  Oftig,  of  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  is  minifter, 
we  were  entertained  for  fome  days,  then  removed 
to  Armidei,  where  we  fmifhed  our  obfervations 
on  the  illand  of  Skie.  . 

As  this  illand  lies  in  the  fifty-feventh  degree, 
the  air  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  much  warmth. 
The  long  continuance  of  the  fun  above  the  hori- 
zon does  indeed  fometimes  produce  a  great  heat 
in  northern  latitudes ;  but  this  can  only  happen 
in  flickered  places,  where  the  atmofphere  is  to, a 
certain  degree  ftagnant,  and  the  fame  mafs  of  air 
continues  to  receive  for  many  hours  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  and  the  vapours  of  the  earth.  Skie  lies 
open  on  the  weft  and  north  to  a  vaft  extent  of 
ocean,  and  is  cooled  in  the  fummer  by  perpetual 
ventilation,  but  by  the  fame  blafts  is  kept  warm 
in  winter.  Their  weather  is  not  pleating.  Half 
the  year  is  deluged  with  rain.  From  the  autum- 
nal 
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nal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  a  dry  day  is  hardly 
known,  except  when  the  lhowers  are  fufpended 
by  a  tempeft.  Under  fuch  ikies  can  be  expected 
no  great  exuberance  of  vegetation.  Their  win- 
ter overtakes  their  fummer,  and  their  harveft  lies 
upon  the  ground  drenched  with  rain.  The  au- 
tumn ftruggles  hard  to  produce  fome  of  our  early 
fruits.  I  gathered  goofeberries  in  September  j 
but  they  were  fmall,  and  the  huik  was  thick. 

Their  winter  is  feldom  fuch  as  puts  a  full  flop 
to  the  growth  of  plants,  or  reduces  the  cattle  to 
live  wholly  on  the  furplufage  of  the  fummer.  In 
the  year  feventy-one  they  had  a  fevere  feafon,  re- 
membered by  the  name  of  the  Black  Spring,  from 
which  the  illand  has  not  yet  recovered.  The 
fnow  lay  upon  the  ground,  a  calamity  hardly 
known  before.  Part  of  their  cattle  died  for 
want,  part  were  unreafonably  fold  to  buy  fufte- 
nance  for  the  owners.  Many  of  the  roebucks  al- 
fo  perifhed. 

The  foil,  as  in  other  countries,  has  its  diverfi- 
ties.  In  fome  parts  there  is  only  a  thin  layer  of 
earth  fpread  upon  a  rock,  which  bears  nothing 
but  fl%rt  brown  heath,  a.ud  perhaps  is  not  gene- 
rally capable  of  any  better  product.  There  are 
many  bogs  or  moffes  of  great  or  lefs  extent, 
where  the  foil  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  want  depth, 
t  though  it  is  too  wet  for  the  plough.  But  we  did 
not  obferve  in  thefe  any  aquatic  plants.  The 
vallies  and  the  mountains  are  alike  darkened 
with  heath.  Some  grafs,  however,  grows  here 
and  there,  and  fome  happier  fpots  of  earth  are 
capable  of  tillage 

Their  agriculture  is  laborious,  and  perhaps  ra- 
ther feeble  than  untkilful.  Their  chief  manure 
is  fea-wood,  which,  when  they  lay  it  to  rot  upon 
I  3  the 
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the  field,  gives,  them  a  better  crop  than  thofe  of 
'  the  Highlands.  They  heap  fea-fhells  upon  the 
dunghill,  which  in  time  moulder  into  a  fertilifing 
fubflanee.  When  they  find  a  vein  of  earth  where 
they  cannot  ufe  it,  they  dig  it  up,  and  add  it  to 
the  mould  of  a  more  commodious  place. 

The  ccrn  grounds  often  lie  in  fuch  intricacies 
among  the  craggs,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
action  of  a  team  and  plough.  The  foil  is  then 
turned  up  by  manual  labour,  with  an  inftiument 
called  a  crooked  fpade,  of  a  form  and  weight . 
which  to  me  appeared  very  incommodious.  It 
has  a  narrow  blade  of  iron,  fixed  to  a  long  and 
heavy  piece  of  wood,  which  muft  have,  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  above  the  iron,  a  knee  or  flexure 
with  the  angle  downwards. 

According  to  the  different  mode  of  tillage, 
farms  are  diiiinguimed  into  long  land  and  fhort 
Jand.  Long  land  is  that  which  affords  room  for 
a  plough,  and  fhort  land  is  turned  up  by  the 
fpade. 

The  grain  which  they  commit  to  the  furrows 
thus  tedioufly  formed,  is  either  oats  or  barley. 
They  do  not  fow  barley  without  very  copies  ma- 
nure, and  then  they  expect  from  it  ten  for  one, 
an  increafe  equal  to  that  of  better  countries ;  but 
the  culture  is  fo  operofe,  that  they  content  tl^em- 
felves  commonly  with  oats ;  and  who  can  relate* 
without  companion,  that  after  all  their  diligence* 
they  are  to  expect  only  a  triple  increafe  ?  It  is  in 
vain  to  hope  for  plenty,  when  a  third  part  of  the- 
nar veft  muft  be  referved  for  food. 

When  their  grain  is  arrived  at  the  tfate  which 
they  mud  confider  as  ripenefs,  they  do  not  cut, 
but  pull  the  barley,  to  the  cats  they  apply  th£; 
fickle.     Wheel  carriages  they   have   none,   but 

make 
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make  a  frame  of  timber,  which  is  drawn  by  one 
horie  with  the  two  points  behind  preffing  on  the 
ground.  On  this  they  fometim.es  drag  home 
their  fheaves,  but  often  convey  them  in  a  kind 
of  open  panier,  or  frame  of  flicks  upon  the 
horle's  back. 

Of  that  which  is  obtained  with  fo  much  diffi- 
culty, nothing  furely  ought  to  be  wafted;  yet 
their  method  of  clearing  their  oats  from  the 
hulk  is  by  parching  them  in  the  ftraw.  Thus 
with  the  genuine  improvidence  of  favages,  they 
deftroy  that  fodder,  for  want  of  which  their  cat- 
tle may  perifh.  The  tafte  contracted  from  the 
fire  by  the  oats,  as  by  every  other  fcorched  fub- 
Jtance,  ufe  mutt  long  ago  have  made  grateful. 
The  oats  that  are  not  parched,  mull  be  dried  m 
a  kiln. 

The  barns  of  Skie  I  never  faw.  That  which 
Macleod  of  B.aafay  had  erefted  near  his  houfe 
was  fo  contrived,  becaufe  the  harveft  is  feldom 
brought  home  dry,  as  by  perpetual  perflation  to 
prevent  the  mow  from  heating. 

Of  their  gardens  I  can  judge  only  from  their 
tables.  Ldid  notobferve  that  the  common  greens 
•  were  warning,  and  fuppofe,  that  by  choofing  an. 
advantageous  expofition,  they  can  raife  all  the 
more  hardy  efculent  plants.  Of  vegetable  fra- 
grance or  beauty  they  are  not  yet  ftudious.  Few 
vows  are  made  to  Flora  in  the  Hebrides. 

They  gather  a  little  hay,  but  the  grafs ,  is 
mowniate  ;  and  is  fo  often  almoft  dry  and  again 
very  wet,  before  it  is  houfed,  that  it  becomes  a 
collection  of  withered  {talks  without  tafte  or  fra- 
grance ;  it  muft  be.eaten  by  cattle  that  have  no- 
thing elfe,  but  by  moft  En  glim  farmers  would  be 
thrown  away. 

In 
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In  the  iilands  I  have  not  heard  that  any  fub- 
terraneous  treafures  have  been  difcovered,  though, 
where  there  are  mountains,  there  are  commonly 
minerals.  One  of  the  rocks  in  Col  has  a  black 
vein,  imagined  to  confift  of  the  ore  of  lead  ;  but 
it  wqs  never  yet  opened  or  affayed.  In  Skie  a 
black  ma  is  was  accidentally  picked  up,  •  and 
brought  into  the  houfe  of  the  owner  of  the  land, 
who  found  himfelf  ftrongly  inclined  to  think  it  a 
coal,  but  unhappily  it  did  not  burn  in  the  chimney. 
Common  ores  would  be  here  of  no  great  value ; 
for  what  requires  to  be  feparated  by  fire,  muft, 
if  it  were  found,  be  carried  away  in  its  mineral 
ftate,  here  being  no  fuel  for  the  fmelting-houfe 
or  forge.  Perhaps  by  diligent  fearch  in  this 
world  of  ftone,  fome  valuable  fpecies  of  marble 
might  be  difcovered.  But  neither  philofophical 
curiofity,  nor  commercial  induftry,  have  yet  fix- 
ed their  abode  here,  where  the  importunity  of 
immediate  want  fupplied  but  for  the  day,  and 
craving  on  the  morrow,  has  left  little  room  for 
excurfive  knowledge  or  the  pleafing  fancies  of 
diftant  profit. 

They  have  lately  found  a  manufa&u^  consi- 
derably lucrative.  Their  rocks  abound  with 
kelp,  a  fea-plant,  of  which  the  aihes  are  melt- 
ed into  glafs.  They  burn  kelp  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  then  fend  it  away  in  mips,  which  come 
regularly  to  purchafe  them.  This  new  fource  of 
riches  has  railed  the  rents  of  many  maritime 
farms ;  but  the  tenants  pay,  like  all  other  te- 
nants, the  additional  rent  with,  great  unwilling- 
nefs  ;  becaufe  they  confider  th,e  profits  of  the 
kelp  as  the  mere  produdt  of  perfonal  labour,  to 
which  the  landlord  contributes  nothing. 

This 
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This  new  trade  has  excited  a  long  and  eager  li- 
tigation between  Macdonald  and  Macleod,  for  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  which,  till  the  value  of  kelp  was 
known,  neither  of  them  defired  the  reputation  of 
polled!  ng. 

The  cattle  of  Skie  are  not  fo  imall  as  is  com- 
monly believed.  Since  they  havefent  their  beeves 
in  great  numbers  to  fouthern  marts,  they  have 
probably  taken  more  care  of  their  breed.  At 
Hated  times  the  annual  growth  of  cattle  is  driven 
to  a  fair,  by  a  general  drover,  and  with  the  mo- 
ney which  he  returns  to  the  farmer,  the  rents  are 
paid,  \ _-— - 

The  price  regularly  expected,  is  from  two  to 
three  pounds  a  head  :  there  was  once  one  fold 
for  five  pounds.  They  go  from  the  illands  very 
lean,  and  are  not  offered  to  the  butcher  till  they 
have  been  long  fatted  in  Englifh  paftures. 

Their  horfes  are,  like  their  cows,  of  a  mode- 
rate lize.  I  had  no  difficulty  to  mount  myfelf 
commodiouily  by  the  favour  of  the  gentlemen. 

The  goat  is  the  general  inhabitant  of  the 
earth,  complying  with  every  difference  of  cli- 
mate, and  of  foil.  The  goats  of  the  Hebrides 
are  like  others  *  :  nor  did  I  hear  any  thing  of 
their  fheep  to  be  particularly  remarked. 

In  the  penury  of  thefe  malignant  regions,  no- 
thing is  left  that  can  be  converted  to  food.  The 
goats  and  iheep  are  milked  like  cows.  A  flngle 
meal  of  a  goat  is  a  quart,  and  of  a  lheep  a  pint. 

*  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Dr.  Johnfon  was  unacquainted 
with  every  branch  of  natural  hiftory,  a  fcience,  of  all  others, 
the  moft  neceffjry  for  a  traveller.  His  fagacious  and  penetrat- 
ing mind  would  have  thrown  new  lights  on  animated  and  veget- 
able  nature,  had  his  ftudies  been  directed  this  way  :  inftead  of 
which,  fome  of  his  remarks  are  too  puerile  to  be  retained. 

Such 
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Such,  at  lead,  was  the  account,  which  I  could 
extract  from  thofe  of  whom  I  am  not  lure  that 
they  ever  had  inquired. 

The  milk  of  goats  is  much  thinner  than  that 
of  cows,  and  that  of  iheep  is  much  thicker. 
Sheep's  milk  is  never  eaten  before  it  is  boiled:  as 
it  is  thick,  it  rauli  be  very  liberal  of  curd,  and 
the  people  of  St.  Kilda  form  it  into  fmall  cheeles. 

The  (tags  of  the  mountains  are  lefs  than  thofe 
of  our  parks,  or  forefts,  perhaps  not  bigger  than 
our  fallow  deer.  Their  flefh  has  no  ranknefs, 
nor  is  inferior  in  flavour  to  our  common  veni- 
fon.  The  roebuck,  I  neither  faw  nor  tafted. 
Thefe  are  not  countries  for  a  regular  chafe. 
The  deer  are  not  driven  with  horn  and  hounds. 
A  fportfman,  with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  watches 
the  animal,  and  when  he  has  wounded  him, 
traces  him  by  the  blood. 

They  have  a  race  of  brinded  greyhounds,  larger 
and  ftronger  than  thole  with  which  we  courfe 
hares,  and  thofe  are  the  only  dogs  ufed  by  them 
for  the  chafe. 

Man  is  by  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  made  fo  much 
an  overmatch  for  other  animals,  that  in  all 
countries,  where  they  are  in  ufe,  the  wild  part 
of  the  creation  fennbly  dimjini flies.  There  will 
probably  not  be  long  either  flags  or  roebucks  in 
the  iflands.  All  the  beafts  of  chafe  would  have 
been  loft  long  ago  in  countries  well  inhabited, 
had  they  not  heen  preferved  by  laws  for  the 
plea fu re  of  the  rich. 

There  are  in  Skie  neither  rats  nor  mice,  but 
the  weafel  is  (o  frequent,  that  he  is  heard  in 
lioufes  rattling  behind  chefts  or  beds,  as  rats  in 
England.  They  probably  owe  to  his  predomi- 
nace  that  they  have  no  other  vermin  3  for  fince 

the 
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the  great  rat  took  pofieffion  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  fcarce  a  fhip  can  touch  at  any  port,  but 
fome  of  his  race  are  left  behind.  They  have 
within  theie  few  years  began  to  infeft  the  iile  of 
Col,  where,  being  left  by  fome  trading  veffel, 
they  have  increafed  for  want  of  weaiels  to  oppofe 
them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Skie,  and  of  the  other 
iilands,  which  I  have  feen,  are  commonly  of  the 
middle  itature,  with  fewer  among  them  very  tall 
or  very  fhort,  than  are  feen  in  England,  or  per- 
haps, as  their  numbers  are  fmall,  the  chances  of 
any  deviation  from  the  common  meafure,  are  ne- 
eefiarily  few.  The  tailed  men  that  I  law  among 
them, are  of  the  higher  rank.  In  regions  of  barren- 
nefs  and  fcarcity,  the  human  race  is  hindered  in 
its  growth,  by  the  fame  caufes  as  other  animals. 

The  ladies  have  as  much  beauty  here  as  in 
other  places,  but  bloom  and  foftnefs  are  not  to 
be  expe&ed  among  the  lower  clafles,  whofe 
faces  are  expofed  to  the  rudenefs  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  whofe  features  are  fometimes  con- 
tracted by  want,  and  fometimes  hardened  by 
the  blafts.  Supreme  beauty  is  feldom  found  in 
cottages,  or  work-ihops,  even  where  no  real 
hardmips  are  furTered.  To  expand  the  human 
face  to  its  full  perfection,  it  feems  neceflary  that 
the  mind  mould  co-operate  by  placidnefs  of  con- 
tent, or  confcioufnefs  of  fuperiority. 

Their  ftrength  is  proportionate  to  their  fee, 
but  they  are  accuftomed  to  run  upon  rough 
ground,  and  therefore  can  with  great  agility 
ikip  over  the  bog,  or  clamber  the  mountain. 
For  a  campaign  in  the  waftes  of  America,  fol- 
diers  better  qualified  could  not  have  been  found. 
Having  little  work  to  do,  they  are  not  willing, 

nor 
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nor  perhaps  able,  to  endure  a  long  continuance  of 
manual  labour,  and  are  therefore  confidered  as 
habitually  idle. 

Having  never  been  fupplied  with  thefe  accom- 
modations, which  life  extenfively  diversified  with 
trades  affords,  they  fupply  their  wants  by  yery 
infufficient  fhifts,  and  endure  many  inconvenien- 
cies,  which  a  little  attention  would  eafily  relieve, 
I  have  feen  a  horfe  carrying  home  the  harveft  on 
a  crate.  Under  his  tail  was  a  Ltick  for  a  crupper, 
held  at  the  two  ends  by  twifts  of  ftraw.  Hemp' 
will  grow  in  their  iflands,  and  therefore  ropes 
xnay  be  had.  If  they  wanted  hemp,  they  might 
make  better  cordage  of  rufhes,  or  perhaps  of  net- 
tles, than  of  ftraw. 

Their  method  of  life  neither  fecures.them  per- 
petual health,  nor  expofes  them  to  any  particular 
difeafes.  There  are  phyficians  in  the  iflands, 
who,  I  believe,  all  pra&ife  chirurgery,  and' all 
compound  their  own  medicines. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  life  is  longer  in 
places  where  there  are  few  opportunities  of  lux- 
ury; but  I  found  no  inftance  here  of  extraordi- 
nary longevity.  A  cottager  grows  old  over  his 
oaten  cakes,  like  a  citizen  at  a  turtle  feaft.  He 
is  indeed  feldom  incommoded  by  corpulence. 
Poverty  preferves  him  from  finking  under  the 
burden  of  himfelf,  but  he  efcapes  no  other  in- 
jury of  time. 

Length  of  life  is  diftributed  impartially  to 
very  different  modes  of  life  in  very  different  cli- 
mates ;  and  the  mountains  have  no  greater  ex- 
amples of  age  and  health  than  the  low  lands, 
where  I  was  introduced  to  two  ladies  of  high 
quality ~,  one  of  whom,  in  her  ninety-fourth 
vear,  prefided  at  her  table  with  the  full  exercife 

of 
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of. all  her  powers  3  and  the  other  has  attained 
her  eighty-fourth,  without  any  diminution  of 
vivacity,  and  with  little  reafon  to  accufe  time 
with  depredations  on  her  beauty. 

In  the  iilands,  as  in  moft  other  places,  the  in-  v 
habitants  are  of  different  rank,  and  one  does  not 
encroach  here  upon  another.  Where  there  is  no 
commerce  nor  manufacture,  he  that  is  born  poor 
can  fcarcely  become  rich ;  and  if  none  are  able 
to  buy  eftates,  he  that  is  born  to  land,  cannot  an- 
nihilate his  family  by  felling  it.  This  was  once 
the  fiate  of  thefe  countries.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
example,  till  within  a  century  and  a  half,  of  any 
family  whofe  eftate  was  alienated,  otherwife  than 
by  violence  or  forfeiture.  Since  money  has  been 
brought  amongft  them,  they  have  found,  like 
others,  the  art  of  fpending  more  than  they  re- 
ceive; and  I  faw  with  grief,  the  chief  of  a  very 
ancient  clan,  whofe  ifland  was  condemned  by  law 
to  be  fold  for  the  fatisfa6tion  of  his  creditors. 

The  name  of  the  higheit  dignity  is  laird,  of 
which  there  are  in  the  extennve  Ifie  of  Skie 
only  three,  Macdonald,  Macleod,  and  Mackin- 
non.  The  laird  is  the  original  owner  of  the  landa 
whofe  natural  power  muft  be  very  great,  where 
no  man  lives  but  by  agriculture;  and  where  the 
produce  of  the  land  is  not  conveyed  through  the 
labyrinths  of  traffic,  but  paries  dire&ly  from  the 
hand  that  gathers  it  to  the  mouth  that  eats  it. 
The  laird  has  all  triolein  his  power  that  can-  live 
upon  his  farms.  Kings  can,  for  the  moft  part^ 
only  exalt  or  degrade.  The  laird  at  pleafure  can 
feed  or  ftarve,  can  give  bread,  or  withhold  it. 
This  inherent  power  was  yet  ftrengthened  by  the 
kindnefs  of  confanguinity,  and  the  reverence  of 
patriarchal  authority.  The  laird  was  the  father 
Vol.  II.  K.  of 
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of  the  clan,  and  his  tenants  commonly  bore  his 
name.  And  to  theie  principles  of  original  com- 
mand was  added,  for  many  ages,  an  exclunve 
right  of  legal  jurifdiction. 

This  multifarious,  and  extenfive  obligation 
operated  with  force  fcarcely  credible.  Every 
duty,  moral  or  political,  was  abforbed  in  affec- 
tion and  adherence  to  the  chief.  Not  many  years 
have  paffed  fince  the  clans  knew  no  law  but  the 
laird's  will.  He  told  them  to  whom  they  mould 
be  friends  or  enemies,  what  king  they  mould 
obey,  and  what  religion  they  mould  profefs. 

When  the  Scots  nrft  rofe  in  arms  again  ft  the 
fucceuion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  Lovat,  the 
chief  of  the  Frafers,  was  in  exile  for  a  rape.  The 
Frafers  were  very  numerous,  and  very  zealous 
again  ft  the  government.  A  pardon  was  fent  to 
Lovat.  He  came  to  the  Englilh  camp,  and  the 
clan  immediately  deferted  to  him. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  laird  is  the  tackfman  ; 
a  large  taker  or  leafe-holder  of  land,  of  which  he 
keeps  a  part,  .as  a  domain  in  his  own  hand,  and 
lets  part  to  under-tenants.  The  tackfman  is  ne- 
ceffarily  a  man  capable  of  fecuring  to  the  laird 
the  whole  rent,  and  is  commonly  a  collateral  re- 
lation. Theie  tacks,  or  fubordinate  pofteffions, 
were  long  considered  as  hereditary,  and  the  oc- 
cupant was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the 
place  at  which  he  redded.  He  held  a  middle 
ftation,  by  which  the  higheft  and  the  lov/eft  or- 
ders were  conne£ted.  -  He  paid  rent  and  rever- 
ence to  the  laird,  and  received  them  from  the  te- 
nants. This  tenure  ftill  fub lifts,  with  its  origi- 
nal operation,  but  not  with  the  primitive  fta- 
•  bility.  Since  the  iilanders,  no  longer  content 
to  live.,  have  learned  the  defire  of  growing  rich, 
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an  ancient  dependant  is  in  danger  of  giving  way 
to  a  higher  bidder,  at  the  expence  of  domeftic 
dignity  and  hereditary  power.  The  flranger, 
whofe  money  boys  him  preference,  confiders  him- 
felf  as  paying  for  all  that  he  has,  and  is  indifferent* 
about  the  laird's  honour  or  fafety.  The  commo- 
dioufnefs  of  money  is  indeed  great;  but  there 
are  fome  advantages  which  money  cannot  buy, 
and  which  therefore  no  wife  man  will  by  the 
love  of  money  be  tempted  to  forego. 

I  have  found  in  the  hither  parts  of  Scotland, 
men  not  defective  in  judgment  or  general  ex- 
perience, who  confider  the  tackfmen  as  a  ufelefs 
burden  on  the  ground,  as  a  drone  who  lives  upon 
the  product  of  an  ettate,  without  the  right  of 
property,  or  the  merit  of  labour,  and  who  im- 
poverishes at  once  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 
The  land,  fay  they,  is  let  to  the  tackfman  at  fix-  ' 
pence  an  acre,  and  by  him  to  the  tenant  at  ten- 
pence.  Let  the  owner  be  the  immediate  land* 
lord  to  all  the  tenants  j  if  he  fets  the  ground  at 
eight-pence,  he  will  increafe  his  revenue,  by  a 
fourth  part,  and  the  tenant's  burden  will  be  di- 
minifhed  by  a  fifth. 

According  to  thefe  fchemes,  univerfal  plenty 
is  to  begin  and  end  in  univerfal  mifery.  Hope 
and  emulation  will  be  utterly  extinguilhed;  and 
3S  all  mult  obey  the  call  of  immediate  necelBty, 
nothing  that  requires  extenfive  views,  or  pro- 
vides for  diitant  coniequences,  will  ever  be- per- 
formed. 

Nothing  is  lefs  difficult  than  to  procure  one 
convenience  by  the  forfeiture  of  another.  A 
ibid rer  may  expedite  his  march  by  throwing 
away  his  arms.  To  banifh  the  tackfman  is  eafy, 
to  make  a  country  plentiful  by  diminifhing  the 
K  2  -  people  j 
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people,  is  an  expeditious  mode  of  hufbandy;  but 
that  abundance,  which  there  is  nobody  to  enjoy, 
contributes  little  to  human  happinefs. 

As  the  mind  muft  govern 'the-  hands,  fo  in 
every  fociety  the  man  of  intelligence  muft  direft 
the  man  of  labour.  If  the  tackfmen  be  taken 
away,  the  Hebrides  mud  in  their  prefent  (late 
be  given  up  to  groffnefs  and  ignorance;  the  te- 
nant, for  want  of  infr.ru6t.ion,  will  be  unfkilful ; 
and  for  want  of  admonition,  will  be  negligent  *„ 
The  laird,  in  thefe  wide  eftates,  which  often 
confift  of  iflands  remote  from  one  another,  can- 
not extend  his  perfonal  influence  to  all  his  te- 
nants; and  the  iteward,  having  no  dignity  an- 
nexed to  his  character,  can  have  little  authority 
among  men  taught  to  pay  reverence  only  to  birth, 
and  who  regard  the  tackfman  as  their  hereditary 
fuperior  ;  nor  can  the  (reward  have  equal  zeal 
for  the  profperity  of  an  etlate  profitable  only  to 
the  laird,  with  the  tackfman,  who  has  the  lairds 
income  involved  in  his  own. 

Of  tenants  there  are  different  orders,  as  they 
have  greater  or  lefs  (lock.  Land  is  fometimes 
leafed  to  a  frnall  fellowfhip,  who  live  in  a  duller 
of  huts,  called  a  Tenants  Town,  and  are  bound 
jointly  and  feparately  for  the  payment  of  their 
rent.  Thefe,  I  believe,  employ  in  the-  care  of 
their  cattle,  and  the  labour  of  tillage,  a  kind  of 
tenants  yet  lower;  who  having  a  hut,  with  grafs 
for  a  certain  number  of  cows  and  fheep,  pay 
their  rent  by  a  ftipulated  quantity  of  labour. 

*  We  by  no  means  fubi'cribe  to  the  iullice  of  our  author's 
arguments  refpecYing  the  utility  of  tackfmen,  and  the  confe- 
quinces  of  their  abolition.  It  would  be  eafy  to  prove,  that 
population  arid  comfort  would  reiult  from  deilroyiug  menopo- 
\iei  ef  land. 

The 
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The  condition  of  dometiic  fervants,  or  the 
price  of  occaiional  labour,  I  do  not  know  with 
certainty.  I  was  told  that  the  maids  have  fheep, 
and  are  allowed  to  ipin  for  their  own  clothing; 
perhaps  they  have  no  pecuniary  wages,  or  none 
bat  in  very  wealthy  families.  The  itate  of  life, - 
which  has  hitherto  been  purely  paftoral,  begins 
now  to  be  a  little  variegated  with  commerce ; 
but  novelties  enter  by  degrees,  and  till  one  mode 
has' fully  prevailed  over  the  other,  no  fettled  no- 
tion can  be  formed. 

Such  is  the  fyftem  of  infular  fubordination, 
which,  having  little  variety,  cannot  afford  much 
delight  in  the  view,  nor  long  detain  the  mind  in 
contemplation.  The  inhabitants  were  for  a  long 
time  pferhaps  not  unhappy;  but  their  content  was 
a  muddy  mixture  of  pride  and  ignorance,  an  in- 
difference for  pleafures  which  they  did  not  know, 
a  blind  veneration  for  their  chiefs,  and  a  ftrong 
conviction  of  their  own  importance. 

Their  pride  has  been  crufhed  by  the  heavy 
hand  of  a  vindictive  conqueror,  whofe  feverities 
have  been  followed  by  laws,  which,  though  they 
cannot  be  called  cruel,  have  produced  much  dis- 
content, becaufethey  operate  upon  the  fnrface  of 
Jife,andmake  every  eye  bear  witneisto  fu ejection. 
To  be  compelled  to  a  new  drefs  has  always  been 
found  painful. 

Their  chiefs  being  now  deprived  of  their  juris- 
diction, have  already  loft  much  of  their  in- 
fluence; and  as  they  gradually  degenerate  from 
patriarchal  rulers  to  rapacious  landlords,  they  will 
divert  themfelves  of  the  little  that  remains. 

That  dignity  which  they  derived  from  an  opi- 
nion of  their  military  importance,  the  law,  which 
di  fanned  them,'  has  abated.     An  old  gentleman, 
K  3  delighting; 
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delighting  himfelf  with  the  recollection  of  better 
days,  related,  that  forty  years  ago,  a  chieftain 
walked  out  attended  by  ten  or  twelve  followers, 
with  their  arms  rattling.  That  animating  rab- 
ble has  now  ceafed.  The  chief  has  loft  his  formid- 
able retinue  3  and  the  Highlander  walks  his  heath 
unarmed  and  defencelefs,  with  the  peaceable 
fubmiliion  of  a  French  p&afant  or  Engliih  cot- 
tager. 

Their  ignorance  grows  every  day  lefs,  but  their 
knowledge  is  yet  of.  little  other  ufe  than  to  fhew 
them  their  wants.  They  are  now  in  the  period 
of  education,  and  feel  the  uneafinefs  of  disci- 
pline, without  yet  perceiving  the  benefit  of  in- 
itrudtion. 

The  laft  law,  by  which  the  Highlanders  are  de- 
prived of  their  arms,  has  operated  with  efficacy 
beyond  expectation.  Of  former  ftatutes  made 
with  the  fame  defign,  the  execution  had  been 
feeble,  and  the  effect,  inconfiderable.  Conceal- 
ment was  undoubtedly  practifed,  and  perhaps 
often  with  connivance.  There  was  tendernefs  or 
partiality  on  one  fide,  and  obftinacy  on  the  other. 
But  the  law,  which  followed  the  victory  of  Cul- 
loden,  found  the  whole  nation  dejected  and  in- 
timidated ;  informations  were  given  without 
danger,  and  without  fear,  and  the  arms  were 
collected  with  fuch  rigour,  that  every  houfe  was 
defpoiled  of  its  defence. 

To  difarm  part  of  the  Highlands,  could  give 
no  reafonable  occafion  of  complaint.  Every  go- 
vernment muff  be  allowed  the  power  of  taking 
away  the  weapon  that  is  lifted  againft  it.  But 
the  loyal  clans  murmured,  with  fome  appear- 
ance of  juftice,  that  after  having  defended  the 
king,  they  were  forbidden  for  the  future  to  de- 
fend 
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fend  themfelves;  and  that  the  fword  fhou:d  be 
forfeited,  which  had  been  legally  employed. 
Their  cafe  is  undoubtedly  hard,  but  in  political 
regulations,  good  cannot  be  complete,  it  can  only 
be  predominant. 

Convinced  as  we  are  of  the  wifdom  and  justice 
of  changing  the  political  slate  of  the  Highlands 
and  Iilands,  as  well  for  the  fake  of  individuals  as 
of  the  public,  we  omit  fome  ingenious,  but  in- 
conclusive, reafoning  by  our  author  on  this  oc- 
casion, though  without  interrupting  the  chain  of 
argument. 

The  abolition  of  the  local  jurifdi&ions,  which 
had  for  fo  many  ages  been  exercifed  by  the 
chiefs,  has  likewife  its  evil  and  its  good.  The 
feudal  constitution  naturally  difTufed  itfelf  into 
long  ramifications  of  fubordinate  authority.  To 
this  general  temper  of  the  government  was  add- 
ed the  peculiar  form  of  the  country,  broken  by 
mountains  into  many  fubdivifions  fcarcely'  ac- 
cessible but  to  the  natives,  and  guarded  by  partes, 
or  perplexed  with  intricacies,  through  which  na- 
tional justice  could  not  find  its  way. 

The  power  of  deciding  controversies,  and  of 
punifhing  offences,  as  fome  fuch  power  there 
muft  always  be,  was  entrusted  to  the  lairds  of 
the  country,  to  thofe  whom  the  people  consider- 
ed as  their  natural  judges.  It  cannot  befuppofed 
that  a  rugged  proprietor  of  the  rocks,  unprin- 
cipled and  unlightened,  was  a  nice  refolver  of  en- 
tangled claims,  or  very  exa6t  in  proportioning 
punifhment  to  offences.  But  the  more  he  in- 
d  his  own  will,  the  more  he  held  his  vaffals 
in  dependance.  Prudence  and  innocence,  with- 
out the   favour  of  the   chief,  conferred   no  fe- 

curity  ; 
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curity ;   and  crimes  involved  no  danger,  when 

the  judge  was  refolute  to  acquit. 

When  the  chiefs  were  men  of  knowledge  and 
virtue,  the  convenience  of  a  domeftic  judicature 
was  great.  No  long  journies  were  neceilary,  nor 
artificial  delays  could  be  pra&ifed  ;  the  character, 
the  alliances,  and  interefts  of  the  litigants  were 
known  to  the  court,  and  all  falle  pretences  were 
eafily  detected.  The  fentence,  when  it  was  paft, 
could  not  be  evaded  j  the  power  of  the  laird's  fu- 
perfeded  formalities,  and  juftice  could  not  be  de- 
feated by  intereft  or  Stratagem. 

I  doubt  not  hut  that  fince  the  regular  judges 
have  made  their  circuits  through  the  whole 
country,  right  has  been  every  where  more  wifely, 
and  more  equally  distributed  j  the  complaint  is, 
that  litigation  is  grown  troublefome,  and  that 
the  magistrates  are  too  few,  and  therefore  often 
too  remote  for  general  convenience. 

Many  of  the  fmalier  iflands  have  no  legal 
officer  within  them.  Ionceaiked,  if  a  crime  mould 
be  committed,  by  what  authority  the  offender 
could  be  feized  ?  and  was  told,  that  the  laird 
would  exert  his  right ;  a  right  which  he  muft 
now  ufurp,  but  which  furely  neceffity  muft  vin- 
dicate, and  which  is  therefore  yet  exercifed  in 
lower  degrees,  by  fome  of  the  proprietors,  when 
legal  proceiles  cannot  be  obtained. 

In  all  greater  queftions,  however,  there  is  now 
happily  an  end  to  all  fear  or  hope  from  malice 
or  from  favour.  The  roads  are  lecure  in  thofe 
places  through  which,  forty  years  ago,  no  tra- 
veller could  pafs  without  a  convoy.  All  trials 
of  right  by  the  fword  are  forgotten,  and  the 
mean  are  in  as  little  danger  from  the  powerful 

as 
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as  in  other  places.  No  fcheme  of  policy  has,  in 
any  country,  yet  brought  the  rich  and  poor  on 
equal  terms  into  courts  of  judicature.  Perhaps 
experience,  improving  on  experience,  may  in 
time  effect  it.. 

Thole  who  have  long  enjoyed  dignity  and 
power,  ought  not  to  lofe  it  without  fome  equiva- 
lent. There  was  paid  to  the  chiefs  by  the  pub- 
lic, in  exchange  for  their  privileges,  perhaps  a 
fum  greater  than  moft  of  them  had  ever  poffeff- 
ed,  which  excited  a  thirft  for  riches,  of  which  it 
ihewed  them  the  ufe.  When  the  power  of  birth 
and  fiatit)n  ceafes,  no  hope  remains  but  from  the 
prevalence  of  money.  Power  and  wealth  fupply 
the  pkee  of  each  other.  Power  confers  the 
ability  of  gratifying  our  defile  without  the  eon- 
fenf  of  others.  Wealth  enables  us  to  obtain  the 
con  lent  of  others  to  our  gratification.  Power, 
limply  confidered,  whatever  it  confers  on  one, 
mult  take  from  another.  Wealth  enables  its 
owner  to  give  to  others,  by  taking  only  from 
himfelf..  Power  pleafes  the  violent  and  proud  : 
wealth  delights  the  placid  and  the  timorous. 
Youth  therefore  flies  at  power,  and  age  grovels 
after  riches  K 

The  chiefs,  divefted  of  their  prerogatives,  ne- 
ceffariiy  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  improvement 
of  their  revenues,  and  expect,  more  rent,  as  they 
have  lefs  homage.  The  tenant,  who  is  far  from 
perceiving  that  his  condition  is  made  better  in 
the  fame  proportion,  as  that  of  his  landlord  is 
made  worfe,  does  not  immediately  fee  why  his 
induftry  is  to  be  taxed  more  heavily  than  before. 

*  This  confraft  between   power  and  wealth  is  eminently 

He 
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He  refufes  to  pay  the  demand,  and  is  eje&ed; 
the  ground  is  then  let  to  a  llranger,  who  perhaps 
brings  a  larger  Hock,  but  who,  taking  the  land  at 
its  full  price,  treats  with  the  laird  upon  equal 
terms,  and  confiders  him  not  as  a  chief,  but  as  a 
trafficker  in  land.  Thus  the  effete  perhaps  is 
improved,  but  the  clan  is  broken. 

It  feems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the 
rents  have  been  railed  with  too  much  eagernefs. 
Some  regard  muft  be  paid  to  prejudice.  Thoi'e 
who  have  hitherto  paid  but  little,  will  not  fud- 
denjy  be  perfuaded  to  pay  much,  though  they 
can  afford  it.  As  ground  is  gradually  improved, 
and  the  value  of  money  decreafes,  the  rent  may 
be  railed  without  any  diminution  of  the  farmer's 
profits :  yet  it  is  neceffary  in  thefe  countries, 
where  the  ejection  of  a  tenant  is  a  greater  evil 
than  in  more  populous  places,  to  confider  not 
merely  what  the  land  will  produce,  but  with 
what  ability  the  inhabitant  can  cultivate  it.  A 
certain  ftock  can  allow  but.  a  certain  payment; 
for,  if  the  land  be  doubled,  and  the  flock  re- 
mains the  fame,  the  tenant  becomes  no  richer. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Highlands  might  perhaps 
often  increafe  their  income,  by  fubdividing  the 
farms,  and  allotting  to  every  occupier  only  fo 
many  acres  as  he  can  profitably  employ/ but  that 
they  want  people. 

There  feems  now,  whatever  be  the  caufe,  to 
be  through  a  great  part  of  the  Highlands  a  ge- 
neral difcontent.  That  adherence,  which  was 
lately  profeffed  by  every  man  to  the  chief  of 
his  name,  has  now  little  prevalence  \  and  he  that 
cannot  live  as  he  defires  at  home,  liftens  to  the 
tale  of  fortunate  iflands,  and  happy  regions, 
where  every  man  may  have  land  of  his  own,  and 

<?at 
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cat  the  product  of  his  labour  without  a  fu- 
perior. 

Thofe  who  have  obtained  grants  of  American 
lands,  have,  as  is  well  known,  invited  fettlers 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe;  and  among  other 
places,  where  oppreffion  might  produce  a  wifh 
for  new  habitations,  their  emilTaries  would  not 
fail  to  try  their  perfuafions  in  the  ifles  of  Scot- 
land, where,  at  the  time  when  the  clans  were 
newly  diiunited  from  their  chiefs,  and  exafpe- 
rated  by  unprecedented  exactions,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  they  prevailed. 

Whether  the  mi  {"chiefs  of  emigration .  were 
immediately  perceived,  may  be  juttly  questioned. 
They  who  went  firft,  were  probably  fuch  as 
could  bell  be  fpared  ,  but  the  accounts  fent  by 
the  earlieft  adventurers,  whether  true  or  falle, 
inclined  many  to  follow  them  ;  and  whole  neigh- 
bourhoods formed  parties  for  removal ;  fo  that 
departure  from  their  native  country  is  no  longer 
exile.  He  that  goes  thus  accompanied,  carries 
with  him  all  that  makes  life  pleafant.  He  fits 
down  in  a  better  climate,  furrounded  by  his  kin- 
dred and  his  friends  :  they  carry  with  them  their 
language,  their  opinions,  their  popular  fongs, 
and  hereditary  merriment :  they  change  nothing 
but  their  place  of  abode  $  and  of  that  change 
they  perceive  the  benefit. 

This  is  the  real  effect  of  emigration,  if  thofe 
that  go  away  together  fettle  on  the  fame  fpot, 
and  preferve  their  ancient  union.  '  But  fome  re- 
late that  thefe  adventurous  vifitants  of  unknown 
regions,  after  a  voyage,  palled  in  dreams  of 
plenty  and  felicity,  are  difperfed  at  lart  upon  a 
fylvan  wildernefs,  where  their  firft  years  muft 
be  fpent  in  toil,,  to  clear  the  ground  which  is 
1  afterwards 
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afterwards  to  be  tilled,  and  that  the  whole  effeft 
of  their  undertaking  is  only  more  fatigue  and 
equal  fcarcity. 

Some  method  to  flop  this  epidemic  defire  of 
wandering,  which  fpreads  its  contagion  from  vai- 
ley  to  valley,  deferves  to  be  fought  with  great 
diligence.  In  more  fruitful  countries,  the  re- 
moval of  one,  only  makes  room  for  the  fuccef- 
flon  of  another;  but  in  the  Hebrides,  the  lofs 
of  an  inhabitant  leaves  a  lafting  vacuity;  for  no- 
body born  in  any  other  parts  of  the  world  will 
choofe  this  country  for  his  refidence;  and  an 
ifland  once  depopulated  will  remain  a  defert,  as 
long  as  the  prefent  facility  of  travel  gives  every 
one,  who  is  difcontented  and  linfeul-ed,  the 
choice  of  his  abode. 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  firft  intention 
of  thole  who  are  fluttering  on  the  wing,  and 
collecting  a  flock  that  they  may  take  their  flight; 
be  to  attain  good,  or  to  avoid  evil.  If  they  are 
difiatisfied  with  that  part  of  the  globe,  which 
their  birth  has  allotted  them,  and  refolve  not  to 
live  without  the  pleafures  of  happier  climates  ; 
if  they  long  for  bright  fans,  and  calm  ikies,  and 
flowery  fields,  and  fragrant  gardens,  I  know  not 
by  what  eloquence  they  can  be  perfdaded,  or  by 
what  offers  they  can  be  hired  to  nay. 

Buft  if  they  are  driven  from  their  native  coun- 
try by  pofitive  evils,  and  difgufled  by  ill-treat- 
ment, real  or  imaginary,  it  were  fit  to  remove 
their  grievances,  and  quiet  their  refentment ; 
lince,  if  they  have  been  hitherto  undutiful  fub- 
jefts,  they  will  not  much  mend  their  principles 
by  American  converfation. 

To   hinder   iofurrection  by  driving  away  the 

people;  and  to  govern  peaceably,  by  having  no 
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fubjects,  is  an  expedient  that  argues  no  great 
profundity  of  politics.  To  foften  the  obdurate, 
to  convince  the  miftaken,  to  mollify  the  refent- 
ful,  are  worthy  of  a  ftatefmari  ;  but  it  affords  a 
legiflator  little  felf-applaufe  to  confider,  that 
where  there  was  formerly  an  infurrection.,  there 
is  now  a  wildernefs. 

It  has  been  a  queftion  often  agitated  without 
folution,  why  thofe  northern  regions  are  now  fo 
thinly  peopled,  which  formerly  overwhelmed 
with  their  armies  the  Roman  empire.  The 
queftion  fuppoies,  what  I  believe  is  not  true, 
that  they  had  once  more  inhabitants  than  they 
could  maintain,  and  overflowed  only  becaufe  they 
were  full. 

This  is  to  eftimate  the  manners  of  all  coun- 
tries and  ages  by  our  own.  Migration,  while 
the  ftate  of  life  was  unfettled,  and  there  was 
little  communication  of  intelligence  between  dif- 
tant  places,  was,  among  the  wilder  nations  of 
Europe,  capricious  and  cafual.  An  adventurous 
projector  heard  of  a  fertile  coaft  unoccupied, 
and  led  out  a  colony:  a  chief  of  renown  for 
bravery,  called  the  young  men  together,  and  led 
them  out  to  try  what  fortune  would  prefent. 
When  Caefar  was  in  Gaul,  he  found  the  Helve- 
tians preparing  to  go  they  knew  not  whither,  and 
put  a  itop  to  their  motions.  They  fettled  again 
in  their  own  country,  where  they  were  fo  far 
from  wanting  room,  that  they  had  accumulated 
three  years  proviiion  for  their  march. 

The  religion  of  the 'north  was  military  j  if 
they  could  not  find  enemies,  it  wras  their  duty  to 
make  them :  they  travelled  in  queft  of  danger, 
and  willingly  took  the  chance  of  empire  or 
death.   If  their  troops  were  numerous,  the  coun- 
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tries  from  which  they  were  collected  are  of  vaft 
extent,  and  without  much  exuberance  of  people, 
great  armies  may  be  raifed  where  every  man 
is  a  foldier.  But  their  true  numbers  were  never 
known.  Thofe  who  were  conquered  by  them 
are  their  hiftorians,  and  mame  may  have  excited 
them  to  fay,  that  they  were  overwhelmed  with 
multitudes.  To  count  is  a  modern  practice,  the 
ancient  method  was  to  guefs  ;  and  when  num- 
bers are  gueffed  they  are  always  magnified. 

That  Gothic  fwarms  bore  no  great  proportion 
to  the  inhabitants,  in  whofe  countries  they  fet- 
tled, is  plain  from  the  paucity  of  northern  words 
now  found  in  the  provincial  languages.  Their 
country  was  not  deferted  for  want  of  room,  be- 
caufe  it  was  covered  with  forefts  of  vaft  extent ; 
and  the  firft  effect  of  plenitude  of  inhabitants  is 
the  deftru&ion  of  wood.  As  the  Europeans 
fpread  over  America,  the  lands  are  gradually  laid 
naked. 

I  would  not  be  underftood  to  fay,  that  neceflity 
had  never  any  part  in  their  expeditions.  A  na- 
tion, whofe  agriculture  is  fcanty  or  unikilful, 
may  be  driven  out  by  famine.  A  nation  of  hun- 
ters may  have  exhaufted  their  game.  I  only  af- 
firm that  the  northern  regions  were  not,  when 
their  irruptions  fubdued  the  Romans,  overpeo- 
pled with  regard,  to  their  real  extent  of  territory, 
and  power  of  fertility.  In  a  country  fully  in- 
habited, however  afterward  laid  wafte,  evident 
marks  will  remain  of  its  former  populoufnefs. 
But  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  nothing  is 
known,  but  that  as  we  trace  their  ftate  upwards 
into  antiquity,  their  woods  were  greater  and 
**heir  cultivated  ground  was  lefs. 

That 
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That  caufes  very  different  from  want  of  room 
may  produce  a  general  diipofition  to  feek  ano- 
ther country,  is  apparent  from  the  prefent  conduct 
of  the  Highlanders,  who  are  in  fome  places  ready 
to  threaten  a  total  feceffion.  The  numbers  which 
have  already  gone,  though  like  other  numbers 
they  may  be  magnified,  are  very  great,  and  fuch 
as  if  they  had  gone  together  and  agreed  upon 
any  certain  fettlement,  might  have  founded  an 
independent  government  in  the  depths  of  the 
weftern  continent.  Nor  are  they  only  the  low- 
eft  and  moft  indigent  5  many  men  of  confider- 
able  wealth  have  taken  with  them  their  train 
of  labourers  and  dependants ;  and  if  they  con- 
tinue the  feudal  fcheme  of  polity,  may  eftablifh 
new  clans  in  the  other  hemilphere. 

That  the  immediate  motives  of  their  defertion 
muft  be  imputed  to  their  landlords,  may  be  rea- 
fonably  concluded,  becaufe  fome  lairds  of  more 
prudence  and  lefs  rapacity  have  kept  their  vaf- 
fals  undiminifhed*.  From  Raafay  only  one  man 
had  been  feduced,  and  at  Col  there  was  no  with 
to  go  away. 

The  traveller  who  comes  hither  from  more  opu- 
lent countries,  to  fpeculate  upon  the  remains  of 
paftoral  life,  will  not  much  wonder  that  a  com- 
mon Highlander  has  no  ftrong  adherence  to  his 
native  foil ;  for,  of  animal  enjoyments,  or  of 
phyfical  good,  he  leaves  nothing  that  he  may  not 
find  again  wherefoever  he  may  be  thrown. 

The  habitations  of  men  in  the  Hebrides  may 
be  diftinguifhed  into  huts  and  houfes.  By  a 
houfe,  I  mean  a  building  with  one  ftory  over 

*  This  fact  has  been  ascertained  beyond  the  pombiiity  of  4 
doubt.  No  man  leaves  his  country,  except  from  the  preiTurs 
•f  fome  ill,  or  the  profpect  of  fome  greater  good. 
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another;  by  a  hut,  a  dwelling  with  only  one 
floor.  The  laird,  who  formerly  lived  in  a  cattle, 
now  lives  in  a  houfe  5  fometimes  fufficieutly 
neat,  but  feldom  very  fpacious.  or  fplendid.  The 
tackfmen  and.  the  ininifters  have  commonly 
houfes.  Wherever  there  is  a  houfe,  the  ftran- 
ger  finds  a  welcome,  and  to  the  other  evils-  of 
exterminating  tackfmen  may  be  added  the  un- 
avoidable ceffation  of  hofpitality,  or  the  devolu- 
tion of  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  ininifters. 

Of  the  houfes  little  can  be  faid.  They  are 
fmall,  and  by  the  neceffity  of  accumulating 
ftores,  where  there  are  fo  few  opportunities  of 
purchafe,  the  rooms  are  very  hetercgeneoully 
filled.  With  want  of  cleanlinefs  it  were  ingra- 
titude to  reproach  them.  The  fervants  having- 
been  bred  upon  the  naked  earth,  think  every 
floor  clean,  and  the  quick  fucceffion  of  guefts, 
perhaps  not  always  over  elegant,  does  not  al- 
low much  time  for  adjufting  their  apartments. 

Huts  are  of  many  gradations  5  from  murky 
dens,  to  commodious  dwellings. 

The  wall  of  a  common  hut  is  always  built 
without  mortar,  by  a  fkilful  adaptation  of  loofe 
ftones.  Sometimes  perhaps  a  double  wall  of 
ftones  is  raifed,  and  the  intermediate  fpace  filled 
with  earth.  The  air  is  thus  completely  excluded. 
Some  walls  are,  I  think,  formed  of  turfs,  held 
together  by  a  wattle,  or  texture  of  twigs.  Of 
the  meaner!  huts,  the  firft  room  is  lighted  by 
the  entrance,  and  the  fecond  by  the  fmoke-hole. 
The  fire  is  ufually  made  in  the  middle.  But 
there  are  huts,  or  dwellings,  of  only  one  ftory, 
inhabited  by  gentlemen,  which  have  walls  ce- 
mented with  mortar,  glafs  windows  and  boarded 

floors. 
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floors.  Of  thefe  all  have  chimneys,  and  fome 
chimneys  have  grates. 

The  houfe  and  the  furniture  are  not  always 
nicely  fuited.  We  were  driven  once,  by  mi  fling 
a  paiTage,  to  the  hut  of  a  gentleman,  where, 
after  a  very  liberal  fupper,  when  I  was  conducted 
to  my  chamber,  I  found  an  elegant  bed  of  Indian 
cotton,  fpread  with  fine  flieets,  The  accommo- 
dation was  flattering :  I  undrefled  myielf,  and 
found  my  feet  in  the  mire.  The  bed  flood  upon 
the  bare  earth,  which  a  long  courfe  of  rain  had 
foitened  to  a  puddle. 

In  paftoral  countries,  the  condition  of  the 
lower!:  rank  of  people  is  fufficiently  wretched. 
Among  manufacturers,  men  that  have  no  pro- 
perty may  have  art  and  induitry,  which  make 
them  neceflary,  and  therefore  valuable.  But 
where  flocks  and  corn  are  the  only  wealth,  there 
are  always  more  hands  than  work,  and  of  that 
work  there  is  little  in  which  fkill  and  dexterity 
can  be  much  diftinguifhed.  He  therefore  who 
is  born  poor  never  can  be  rich.  The  Ton  merely 
occupies  the  place  of  the  father,  and  life  knows 
nothing  of  progreflion  or  advancement. 

The  petty  tenants,  and  labouring  peafants, 
live  in  miferable  cabins,  which  afford  them  lit- 
tle more  than  fhelter  from  the  ftorms.  The  boor 
of  Norway  is  faid  to  make  all  his  ownutenflls. 
In  the  Hebrides,  whatever  might  be  their  inge- 
nuity, the  want  of  wood  leaves  them  no  mate- 
rials. They  are  probably  content  with  fuch  ac- 
commodations as  ftones  of  different  forms  and 
iizes  can  afford  them. 

Their  food  is  not  better  than  their  lodging. 

They  feldom   tafte  the  flefli  of  land   animals  ; 

for  here  are  no  markets.     What  each  man  eats 
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is  from  his  own  ftock.  The  great  effect  of  mo- 
ney is  to  break  property  into  fmall  parts.  In 
towns,  he  that  has  a  milling  may  have  a  piece  of 
meat;  'but  where  there  is  no  commerce,  no  man 
can  eat  mutton,  but  by  killing  a  fheep. 

Fiih  in  fair  weather  they  need  not  want;  but, 
I  believe,  man  never  lives  long  on  fiih,'but  by 
constraint ;  he  will  rather  feed  upon  roots  and 
berries*. 

The  only  fuel  of  the  iflands  is  peat.  Their 
wood  is  all  confumed,  and  coal  they  have  not 
yet  found.  Peat  is  dug  out  of  the  marines, 
from  the  depth  of  one  foot  to  that  of  fix.  That 
is  accounted  the  beft  which  is  neareft  the  fur- 
face.  It  appears  to  be  a  mafs  of  black  earth 
held  together  by  vegetable  fibres.  The  peat  is 
not  very  ftrong  nor  lafting.  The  allies  are  yel- 
lowilh,  and  in  a  large  quantity.  When  they  dig 
peat,  they  cut  it  into  fquare  pieces,  and  pile  it  up 
to  dry  betide  the  houfe.  In  fome  places  it  has 
•an  offensive  fmell.  It  is  like  wood  charked  for 
the  fmith.  The  common  method  of  making 
peat  fires,  is  by  heaping  it  on  the  hearth  3  but  it 
burns  well  in  grates,  and  in  the  bell  houfes  is  fo 
ufed. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  peat  grows 
again  where  it  has  been  cut ;  which,  as  it  feems 
to  be  chiefly  a  vegetable  fubitance,  is  not  un- 
likely to  be  true,  whether  known  or  not  to  thofe 
who  relate  it-f. 

There  are  water  mills  in  Skie  and  Raafay;  but 
where  they  are  too  far  diftant,  the  houfe-wives 

*  This  opinion  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded, 

■f  Few  arc-  ignorant  but  that  pc.U  mbjpfes  grow,  and  often 
with  gKr'at  rapidity,  ^ 

grind 
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grind  their  oats  with  a  quern,  or  hand-mill, 
which  con  lifts  of  two  ftones,  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  the  lower  is  a  little  convex,  to 
which  the  concavity  of  the  upper  muft  be  fitted. 
In  the  middle  of  the  upper  ftone  is  a  round 
hole,  and  on  one  fide  is  a  long  handle.  '  The 
grinder  meds  the  corn  gradually  into  the  hole 
with  one  hand,  and  works  the  handle  round  with 
the  other.  The  corn  Hides  down  the  convexity 
of  the  lower  flone,  and  by  the  motion  of  the 
upper  is  ground  in  its  paiTage.  Thefe  ftones  are 
found  in  Lochaber. 

The  iilands  afford  few  pleafures,  except  to  the 
hardy  fportfman,  who  can  tread  the  moor  and 
climb  the  mountain.  The  diftance  of  one  fa- 
mily from  another,  in  a  country  where  travelling 
has  fo  much  difficulty,  makes  frequent  inter- 
courfe  impracticable.  Vifits  laft  feveral  days,  and 
are  commonly  paid  by  water ;  yet  I  never  faw  a 
boat  furnifhed  with  benches,  or  made  commo- 
dious by  any  addition  to  the  firft  fabrick.  Con- 
veniencies  are  not  miffed  where  they  never  were 
enjoyed. 

The  folace  which  the  bagpipe  can  give,  they 
have  long  enjoyed  ;  but  among  other  changes, 
which  the  laft  revolution  introduced,  the  ufe  of 
the  bagpipe  begins  to  be  forgotten.  Some  of 
the  chief  families  ftill  entertain  a  piper,  whofe 
office  was  anciently  hereditary.  Macrimmon 
was  piper  to  Macleod,  and  Rankin  to  Maclean  of 
Col. 

The  tunes  of  the  bagpipe  are  traditional.  There 
has  been  in  Skie,  beyond  all  time  of  memory,  a 
college  of  pipers,  under  the  direction  of  Macrim- 
mon, which  is  not  quite  extinct.  There  was 
another  in  Mull,  fuperintended  by  Rankin,  which 

expired 
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expired  about  fixteen  years  ago.  To  thefe  col- 
leges, while  the  pipe  retained  its  honour,  the 
Hudents  of  mufic  repaired  for  education.  I  have 
had  my  dinner  exhilarated  by  the  bagpipe,  at 
Arraidel,  at  Danvegan,  and  in  Col. 

Th6  general  converfation  of  the  iflanders  has 
nothing  particular.  I  did  not  meet  with  the  in- 
quifitivenefs  of  which  I  have  read,  and  fufpect 
the  judgment  to  have  been  rafhly  made.  A 
itranger  of  curiofity  comes  into  a  place  where  a 
itrarrger  is  feldom  feen  :  he  importunes  the  people 
with  quenions,  of  which  they  cannot  guefs  the 
motive,  and  gazes  with  furprife  on  things  which 
they,  having  had  them  always  before  their  eyes, 
do  not  fufped  of  any  thing  wonderful.  He  ap- 
pears to  them  like  feme  being  of  another  world, 
and  then  thinks  it  peculiar  that  they  take  their 
turn  to  inquire  whence  he  comes,  and  whither 
lie  is  going. 

The  iflands  were  long  unfurnished  with  in- 
Uruclion  for  youth,  and* none  but  the  fons  of 
gentlemen  could  have  any  literature.  There  are 
now  parochial  fchools,  to  which  the  lord  of  every 
manor  pays  a  certain  tiipend.  Here  the  children 
are  taught  to  read ;  but  by  the  rule  of  their  in- 
ilitution,  they  teach  only  Englifh,  fo  that  the 
natives  read  a  language  which  the^  may  never 
ufe  or  understand.  If  a  parim,  which  often 
happens,  contains  feveral  iflands,  the  fchool  being 
but  in  one,  cannot  aflift  the  reit.  This  is  the 
ftate  of  Col,  which,  however,  is  more  enlighten- 
ed than  fome  other  places ;  for  the  deficiency  is 
fupplied  by  a  young  gentleman,  who,  for  his 
own  improvement,  travels  every  year  on  foot  over 
the  riighlands  to  the  fefiion  at  Aberdeen  ;  and  at 

his 
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his  return,  daring  the  vacation,  teaches  to  read 
■and  write  in  his  native  iiland. 

In  Skie  there  are  two  grammar  fchools,  where 
boarders  are  taken  to  be  regularly  educated.  The 
price  or  board  is  from  3l.  to  4l.  10s.  a  year,  and 
that  of  inrtru&ion  is  2s.  6d.  a  quarter.  Bit  the 
fcholars  are  birds  of  paffage,  who  live  at  ichool 
only  in  the  furamer ;  for  in  winter  proviflons. 
cannot  be  made  for  any  considerable  number  in 
one  place.  This  periodical  difperfion  impreffes 
ilrongly  the  fcarcity  of  thefe  countries. 

Having  heard  of  no  board ing-fchool  for  ladies 
nearer  than  Invernefs,  I  fuppofe  their  education 
is  generally  domeftic.  The  elder  daughters  of 
the  higher  families  are  fent  into  the  world,  and 
may  contribute  by  their  acquifitions  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  reft. 

Women  muft  here  fludy  to  be  either  pleafing 
or  ufeful.  Their  deficiencies  are  feldom  fupplied 
by  very  liberal  fortunes,  A  "hundred  pounds  is  a 
portion  beyond  the  hope  of  any  but  the  laird's 
daughter.  They  do  not  indeed  often  give  money 
with  their  daughters;  the  qnefiion  is,  how  many 
cows  a  young  ladywill  bring  her  hufband.  A 
rich  maiden  has  from  ten  to  forty;  but  two  cows 
are  a  decent  fortune  for  one  who  pretends  to  no 
diitm&ion. 

The  religion  of  the  iilands  is  that  of  the  kirk 
of  Scotland.  The  gentlemen  with  whom  I  con- 
verted are  all  inclined  to  the  Englim  liturgy;  but 
they  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  eftabiithed  mi* 
.nifter,  and  the  country  is  too  poor  to  afford  pay- 
ment to  another,  who  muft  live  wholly  on  the 
contribution  of  his  audience- 

They  therefore  all  attend  the  worfhip  of  the 
kirk,  as  often  as  a  vifit  from  their  minitter,  or 

the 
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the  practicability  of  travelling  gives  them  op- 
portunity j  nor  have  they  any  reafon  to  complain 
of  infufficient  paftors  j  for  I  faw  not  one  in  the 
iflands,  whom  I  had  reafon  to  think  either  defi- 
cient in  learning,  or  irregular  in  life  j  but  found 
fevertft  with  whom  I  could  not  converfe  without 
wifhing,  as  my  refpect  increaied,  that  they  had 
not  been  Prelbyterians. 

The  ancient  rigour  of  puritanifm  is  now  very 
much  relaxed,  though  all  are  not  yet  equally  en- 
lightened. I  fometimes  met  with  prejudices 
fufHciently  malignant,  but  they  were  prejudices 
of  ignorance*.  The  miniiters  in  the  illands  had 
attained  fuch  knowledge  as  may  juftly  be  admired 
in  men,  who  have  no  motive  to  ftudy,  but  gener- 
ous curiofity,  or,  what  is  Hill  better,  deiire  of 
ufefulnefs ;  with  fuch  politenefs  as  fo  narrow  a 
circle  of  converfe  could  not  have  fupplied,  but  to 
minds  naturally  difpofed  to  elegance. 

Reafon  and  truth  will  prevail  at  laft.  The 
moft  learned  of  the  Scottifh  doctors  would  now 
gladly  admit  a  form  of  prayer,  if  the  people 
would  endure  it.  The  zeal  or  rage  of  congrega- 
tions has  its  different  degrees.  In  fome  parifhes 
the  lord's  prayer  is  fuffered,  in  others  it  is  tfill  re- 
jected as  a  form ;  and  he  that  ihould  make  it  part 
of  his  fupplication  would  be  fufpected  of  hereti- 
cal pravity. 

The  principle  upon  which  extemporary  payer 
was  originally  introduced  is  no  longer  admitted. 
The  minifter  formerly,  in  the  efrufion  of  his 
prayer,  expected  immediate,  and  perhaps  per- 
ceptible infpiration,  and  therefore  thought  it  is  his 

*  Are  we  to  afcribe  Dr.  Johnfon's  prejudices  to  malignity 
•r  ignorance?    Every  liberal  mind  will  pity  his  bigotry. 

duty 
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duty  not  to  think  before  what  he  fhquld  fay.  It 
is  now  univerfally  confeffed,  that  men  pray  as 
they  fpeak  on  other  occafions,  according  to  the 
general  meafure  of  their  abilities  and  attain- 
ments. Whatever  each  may  think  of  a  form 
prefcribed  by  another,  he  cannot  but  believe  that 
he  can  himfelf  compofe  by  ftudy  and  meditation, 
a  better  prayer  than  will  rife  in  his  mind  at  a 
fudden  call  j  and  if  he  has  any  hope  of  fuperna- 
tural  help,  why  may  he  not  as  well  receive  it 
when  he  writes  as  when  he  fpeaks  ? 

In  the  variety  of  mental  powers,  fome  muft 
perform  extemporary  prayer  with  much  imper- 
fection -,  and  in  the  eagernefs  and  rafhnefs  of 
contradi&ory  opinions,  if  public  liturgy  be  left  to 
the  private  judgment  of  every  minifter,  the  con- 
gregation may  often  be  offended  or  milled  *. 

The  political  tenets  of  the  Iflanders  I  was  not 
curious  to  inveftigate,  and  they  were  not  eager  to 
obtrude.  Their  converfation  is  decent  and  in- 
offenfive.  They  difdain  to  drink  for  their  prin- 
ciples, and  there  is  no  difaffection  at  their  tables. 
I  never  heard  a  health  offered  by  a  Highlander 
that  might  not  have  circulated  with  propriety 
within  the  precinfts  of  the  king's  palace. 

Legal  government  has  yet  fomething  of  no- 
velty to  which  they  cannot  perfectly  conform. 
The  ancient  fpir.it  that  appealed  only  to  the 
fword,  is  yet  among  them.  The  tenant  of  Scalpa, 
an  ifland  belonging  to  Macdonald,  took  no  care 

*  To  fuch  as  prefer  extemporary  to  a  prefcribed  form  of 
prayer,  we  wifli  to  recommend  a  ferious  attention  to  our  au- 
thor's arguments  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  fuperior  ad- 
vantages of  a  public  liturgy  are  evident  t©  every  reflecting 
Mind . 

to 
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to  bring  his  rent ;  when  the  landlord  talked  of 
exacting  payment,  he  declared  his  refolution  to 
keep  his  ground,  and  drive  all  intruders  from 
the  ifland,  and  continued  to  feed  his  cattle  as  on 
his  own  land,  till  it  became  neceffary  for  the 
fherifF  to  diflodge  him  by  violence. 

The  various  kinds  of  fuperftition  which  pre- 
vailed here,  as  in  all  other  regions  of  ignorance, 
are  by  the  diligence  of  the  mini  Iters  almoft  extir- 
pated. 

Of  Browny,  mentioned  by  Martin,  nothing  has 
been  heard  for  many  years.  Browny  was  a  ftur- 
dy  fairy  ;  who,  if  he  was  fed,  and  kindly  treated, 
would,  as  they  faid,  do  a  great  deal  of  work. 
They  now  pay  him  no  wages,  and  are  content  to 
labour  for  themfelves. 

In  Troda,  within  thefe  three-and-thirty  years, 
milk  was  put  every  Saturday  for  Greogach,  or  the 
old  man  with  the  long  beard.  Whether  Greo- 
gach was  courted  as  kind,  or  dreaded  as  terrible  -y 
whether  they  meant.,  by  giving  him  the  milk,  to 
obtain  good,  or  avert  the  evil,  I  was  not  inform- 
ed. The  minifter  is  now  living  by  whom  the 
practice  was  abolimed. 

They  have  ftill  among  them  a  great  number  of 
charms  for  the  cure  of  different  difeafes ;  they 
are  all  invocations,  perhaps  tranfmitted  to  them 
from  times  of  propery,  which  increasing  know- 
ledge will  bring  into  difufe. 

They  have  opinions,  which  cannot  be  ranked 
with  fuperitition,  becaufe  they  regard  only  natu- 
ral effects.  They  ex  peel  better  crops  of  grain, 
by  fowing  their  feed  in  the  moon's  increafe.  The 
moon  has  great  influence  in  vulgar  philofophy. 
In  my  memory  it  was  a  precept  annually  given 
.     •  in 
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in  one  of  the  Engliih  almanacks,  to  kill  hogs 
when  the  moon  was  increafing,  and  the  bacoa 
would  prove  the  better  in  boiling. 

We  mould  have  had  little  claim  to  the  praife 
of  curiolity,  if  we  had  not  endeavoured  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  examine  the  queftion  of  the 
fecond  fight.  Of  an  opinion  received  for  centu- 
ries by  a  whole  nation,  and  fuppofed  to  be  con- 
firmed through  its  whole  defcent,bya  feries  of  fuc- 
cetlive  fads,  it  is  defirable  that  the  truth  fhould 
be  eftabli  filed,  or  the  fallacy  detected. 

The  fecond  fight  is  an  impreffion  made  either 
by  the  mind  upon  the  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon  the 
mind,  by  which  things  diftant  or  future  are  per- 
ceived, and  feen  as  if  they  were  prefent.  A  man 
on  a  journey  far  from  home  falls  from  his  horfe  ; 
another,  who  is  perhaps  at  work  about  the  houfe, 
fees  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  commonly  with 
a  landfcape  of  the  place  where  the  accident  be« 
fals  him.  Another  feer,  driving  home  his  cattle, 
or  wandering  in  idlenefs,  or  mufing  in  the  fun- 
ilune,  is  fuddenly  furprifed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
bridal  ceremony,  or  funeral  proceffioo,  and 
counts  the  mourners  or  attendants,  of  whom,  if 
he  knows  them,  he  relates  the  names,  if  he  knows 
them  not,  he  can  defcribe  the  drefies.  Things 
diftant  are  feen  at  the  inftant  when  they  happen. 
Of  things  future  I  know  not  that  there  is  any 
rule  for  determining  the  time  between  the  fight 
and  the  event. 

This  receptive  faculty,  for  power  it  cannot  be 
called,  is  neither  voluntary  nor  conftant.  The  ap- 
pearances have  no  dependance  upon  choice :  they 
cannot  be  fummoned,  detained,  or  recalled.  The 
impreffion  is  fudden,  and  the  effe&  often  painful. 

Vol  II.  U  IdQ 
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I  do  not  find  it  to  be  true,  as  it  is  reported, 
that  to  the  fecond  fight  nothing  is  prefented  but 
phantoms  of  evil.  Good  feerns  to  have  the  fame 
proportion  in  thofe  vifionary  icenes,  as  it  obtains 
in  real  life:  almoft  ail  remarkable  events  have 
evil  for  their  bafisj  and  are  either  raiferies  in- 
curred, or  miferies  elcaped.  Our  fenfe  is  fo  much 
ftronger  of  what  we  fuffer,  than  of  what  we  en- 
joy, that  the  ideas  of  pain  predominate  in  almoft 
every  mind.  What  is  recollection  but  a  revival 
of  vexations,  or  hiftory  but  a  record  of  wars, 
treafons,  and  calamities*!  Death,  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  the  greateft  evil,  happens  to  ail.  The 
greateft  good,  be  it  what  it  will,  is  the  lot  but  of 
a  part. 

That  they  ihould  often  fee  death  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, j  becaufe  death  is  an  event  frequent  and 
important.  But  they  fee  likewiie  more  plealing 
incidents.  A  gentleman  told  me,  that  when  he 
had  once  gone  far  from  his  own  ifland,  one  of  his 
labouring  fervants  predicted  his  return,  and  de- 
fcribed  the  livery  of  his  attendant,  which  he  had 
never  worn  at  home  -,  and  which  had  been,  with- 
out any  previous  deflgn,  occafionally  given iiim. 

Our  defire  of  information  was  keen,  and  our 
inquiry  frequent.  Mr.  Bofw ell's  franknefs  and 
gaiety  made  every  body  communicative ;  and  we 
heard  many  tales  of  thefe  airy  fhows,  with  more 
or  lefs  evidence  and  diftinctnefs. 

It  is  the  common  talk  of  the  Lowland  Scots, 
that  the  notion  of  the  fecond  fight  is  wearing 
away  with  other  fuperftitions  j  and  that  its  reali- 
ty is  no  longer  fuppofed,  but  by  the  grofFeft  peo- 
ple. How  far  its  prevalence  ever  extended,  or 
what  ground  it  has:  loft,  I  know  not.  .'..  The 
IHanders  of  all  degrees,  whether  of  i;ank  or  un- 
derstanding 
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derftanding,  univerfally  admit  it ;  except  the  mi- 
ni tiers,  who  univerfally  deny  it,  and  are  fufpect- 
ed  to  deny  it,  in  confequence  of  a  fyftem,  againft 
conviction.  One  of  them  honeftly  told  me,  that  he 
came  to  Skie  with  a  refolution  not  to  believe  it. 

By  pretention  to  fecond  fight,  no  profit  was 
ever  fought  or  gained.  It  is  an  involuntary  af- 
fection, in  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  are  known 
to  have  any  part.  Thofe  who  profefs  to  feel  it, 
do  not  boait  of  it  as  a  privilege,  nor  are  confider- 
ed  by  others  as  advantageoufly  diftinguifhed. 
They  have  no  temptation  to  feign  $  and  their 
hearers  have  no  motive  to  encourage  the  inopof- 
i  ture. 

To  talk  with  any  of  thefe  feers  is  not  eafy, 
There  is  one  living  in  Skie,  with  whom  we 
would  have  gladly  converfed  j  but  he  was  very 
grofs  and  ignorant,  and  knew  no  Englifh.  The 
proportion  in  thefe  countries  of  the  poor  to  the 
rich  is  fuch,  that  if  we  fuppofe  the  quality  to  be 
'  accidental,  it  can  very  rarely  happen  to  a  man  of 
education  j  and  yet  on  fuch  men  it  has  fome- 
times  fallen,  There  is-  now  a  fecond- righted  gen- 
tleman in  the  Highlands,  who  complains  of  the 
terrors  to  which  he  is  expofed. 

The  forefight  of  the  feers  is  not  always  pre- 
fcience  :  they  are  irnprefied  with  images,  of 
which  the  event  only  fnews  them  the  meaning. 
They  tell  what  they  have  feen  to  others,  who  are 
at  that  time  not  more  knowing  than  themfelves, 
but  may  become  at  laft  very  adequate  witneffes, 
by  comparing  the  narrative  with  its  verification. 

To  collect  fufficient  teftimonies  for  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  public,  or  of  ourfelves,  would  have  re- 
quired more  time  than  we  could  bellow.  There 
is,  againft  it,  the  feeming  analogy  of  things  con- 
M  2  fufedly 
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fufedly  feen,  and  little  underftood ;  and  for  it, 
the  indiftinft  cry  of  national  perfuafion,  which 
may  be  perhaps  refolved  at  laft  into  prejudice  and 
tradition.  I  never  could  advance  my  curiofity  to 
conviction  j  but  came  away  at  laft  only  willing  to 
believe  *. 

As  there  fubfifts  no  longer  in  the  iflandsmuch 
of  that  peculiar  and  difcriminative  form  of  life, 
of  which  the  idea  had  delighted  our  imagination, 
we  were  willing  to  liften  to  fuch  accounts  of  paft 
times  as  would  be  given  us.  But  we  foon  found 
what  memorials  were  to  be  expected  from  an  illi- 
terate people,  whofe  whole  time  is  a  feries  of 
diftrefs  j  where  every  morning  is  labouring  with 
expedients  for  the  evening  j  and  where  all  men- 
tal pains  or  pleafure  arofe  from  the  dread  of  win- 
ter, the  expectation  of  fpring,  the  caprices  of 
their  chiefs,  and  the  motions  of  the  neighbour- 
ing clans :  where  there  was  neither  (hame  from 
ignorance,  nor  pride  in  knowledge  ;  neither  cu- 
riofky  to  inquire,  nor  vanity  to  communicate. 

The  chiefs  indeed  were  exempt  from  urgent 
penury,  and  daily  difficulties  j  and  in  their 
houfes  were  preferved  what  accounts  remained  of 
paft  ages.  But  the  chiefs  were  fometimes  igno- 
rant and  carelefs,  and  fometimes  kept  bufy  by 
turbulence  and  contention  j  and  one  generation 
of  ignorance  effaces  the  whole  feries  of  unwrit- 
ten hiftory.  Books  are  faithful  repolitories,  which 
may  be  a  while  neglected  or  forgotten  ;  but  when 
they  are  opened  again,  will  again  impart  their  in- 
ltru6tion  j  memory  once  interrupted,  is  not  to  be 
recalled.  Written  learning  is  a  fixed  luminary, 
which,  after  the  cloud  that  had  hidden  it  has  paft 

*  A  believer  in  the  Cock-lane  ghoft  could  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  believing  this.     Superftition  is  ever  credulous. 

away, 
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away*  is  again  bright  in  its  proper  ftation.  Tra- 
dition is  but  a  meteor,  which,  if  once  it  falls, 
cannot  be  rekindled. 

It  feems  to  be  univerfally  fappofed,  that  much 
of  the  local  hiftory  was  preferved  by  the  barde,of 
whom  one  is  faid  to  have  been  retained  by  every 
great  family.  After  thefe  bards  were  fome  of  my 
firft  inquiries;  and  I  received  fuch  anfwers  as, 
for  a  while,. made  me  pleale  myfelf  with  my  in- 
creafe  of  knowledge  ;  for  I  had  not  then  learned 
how  to  eltimate  the  narration  of  a  Highlander. 

They  faid  that  a  great  family  had  a  bard  and  a 
fenachi,  who  were  the  poet  and  hiftorian  of  the 
houfe  ;  and  an  old  gentleman  told  me  that  he  re- 
membered one  of  each.  Here  was  a  dawn  of  in- 
telligence. Of  men  that  had  lived  within  me- 
mory, fome  certain  knowledge  might  be  attained. 
Though  the  office  had  ceafed,  its  effects  might 
continue  ;  the  poems  might  be  found,  though 
there  was.no  poet. 

Another  converfation  indeed  informed  me,  that 
the  fame  man  was  both  bard  and  fenachi.  This 
variation  difcouraged  me;  but  as  the  practice 
might  be  different  in  different  times,  or  at  the 
fame  time  in  d liferent  families,  there  was  yet 
no  reafon  for  fnppoiing  that  I  muft  neceiTarily  fit 
down  in -total  ignorance. 

Soon  after  I  was  told  by -a  gentleman,  who  is 
generally  acknowledged  the  greateft  mafter  of 
Hebridian  antiquities,  that  there  had  indeed  once 
been  both  bards  and  fenachies  ;  and  that  fenachi 
fignified  the  man  of  talk,  or  of  converfation  ;  but 
that  neither  bard  nor  fenachi  had  exifted  for  fome 
centuries.  I  have  no  reafon  to  fnppofe  it  exact- 
ly known  at  what  time  the  cuftom  ceafed,  nor 
did  it  probably  ceafe  in  all  houfes  at  once.!  But 
M  3  whenever 
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whenever  the  practice  of  recitation  was  difufed', 
the  works,  whether  poetical  or  historical,  perill- 
ed with  the  authors ;  for  in  thofe  times  nothing 
had  been  written  in  the  Erfe  language. 

Whether  the  man  of  talk  was  a  hiftorian,  whofe 
office  was  to  tell  truth,  or  a  ftory- teller,  like 
thofe  which  were  in  the  laft  century,  and  perhaps 
are  now  among  the  Irith,  whofe  trade  was  only 
to  atnufe,  it  now  would  be  vain  to  inquire. 

Moft  of  the  domeftic  offices  were,  I  believe, 
hereditary  j  and  probably  the  laureat  of  a  clan 
was  always  the  fon  of  the  laft  laureat.  The  hil- 
tory  of  the  race  could  no  otherwife  be  communi- 
cated, or  retained  j  but  what  genius  could  be  ex- 
pected in  a  poet  by  inheritance  ? 

The  nation  was  wholly  illiterate.  Neither 
bards  nor  fenachies  could  write  or  read  *;  but  if 
they  were  ignorant,  there  was  no  danger  of  de- 
tection ;  they  were  believed  by  thofe  whole  va- 
nity they  flattered. 

The  recital  of  genealogies,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  very  efficacious  to  the  prefervation  of  a 
true  feries  of  anceftry,  was  anciently  made,  when 
the  heir  of  the  family  came  to  manly  age.  This 
practice  has  never  fubfifted  within  time  of  memo- 
ry, nor  was  much  credit  due  to  fuch  reheariers, 
who  might  obtrude  fictitious  pedigrees,  either  to 
pleafe  their  mafters,  or  to  hide  the  deficiency  of 
their  own  memories. 

Where  the  chiefs  of  the  Highlands  have  found 
the  hiftories  of  their  defcent  is  difficult  to  tell  j 
for  no  Erfe  genealogy  was  ever  written.  In  ge- 
neral this  only  is  evident,  that  the  principal  houfe 

*  How  Dr.  Johnfon  obtained  this  knowledge,  we  are  at  a 
lofs  to.  difcern  j  but  it  is  eafy  to  dogmatize. 

of 
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of  a  dan  muft  be  very  ancient,  and  that  thofe 
rauft  have  lived  long  in  a  place,  of  whom  it  is  not 
known  when  they  came  thither. 

Thus  hopelefs  are  all  attempts  to  find  any 
traces  of  Highland  learning.  Nor  are  their  pri- 
mitive cuftoms  and  ancient  manner  of  life  other- 
wile  than  very  faintly  and  uncertainly  remem- 
bered by  the  prefent  race. 

The  peculiarities  which  ftrike  the  native  of  a 
commercial  country,  proceeded  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  from  the  want  of  money.  To  the  fervants 
and  dependants,  that  were  not  domeftics,  were 
appropriated  certain  portions  of  land  for  their 
fupport.  Macdonald  has  a  piece  of  ground  yet, 
called  the  bards  or  fenachies  field.  When  a  beef 
was  killed  for  the  houfe,  particular  parts  were 
claimed  as  fees  by  the  feveral  officers,  or  work- 
men. The  head  belonged  to  the  fmith,  and  the 
udder  of  a  cow  to  the  piper ;  the  weaver  had 
likewife  his  particular  part ;  and  fo  many  pieces 
followed  thefe  prescriptive  claims,  that  the  laird's 
was  at  laft  but  little. 

The  payment  of  rent  in  kind  has  been  fo  long 
difufed  in  England,  that  it  is  totally  forgotten. 
It  was  practifed  very  lately  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
probably  (till  contipues,  not  only  in  St.  Kilda, 
where  money  is  not  yet  known,  but  in  others  o£ 
the  fmaller  and  remoter  iflands.  It  were  per- 
haps to  be  defired,  that  no  change  in  this  parti- 
cular mould  have  been  made.  When  the  laird 
could  only  eat  the  produce  of  his  lands,  he  was 
under  the  neceffity  of  refiding  upon  them ;  and 
when  the  tenant  could  not  convert  his  ftock  into 
more  portable  riches,  he  could  never  be  tempted 
away  from  his  farm,  from  the  only  place  where 
he  could  be  wealthy*    Money  confounds  fuboy- 

dination, 
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dination,  by  overpowering  the  diftin6tions  of  rank 
and  birth,  and  weakens  authority  by  fupplying 
power  of  refiftance,  or  expedients  for  efcape. 
The  feudal  fyftem  is  formed  for  a  nation  employ- 
ed in  agriculture,  and  has  never  long  kept  its 
hold  where  gold  and  filver  have  become  common. 

Their  arms  were  anciently  the  claymore,  or 
great  two-handed  fword,  and  afterwards  the  two- 
edged  fword  and  target,  or  buckler,  which  was 
fultained  en  the  left  arm.  In  the  midft  of  the 
target,  which  was  made  of  wood,  covered  with 
leather,  and  ftudded  with  nails,  a  flender  lance, 
about  two  feet  long,  was  fometimes  fixed  ;  it  was 
heavy  and  cumberous,  and  accordingly  has  for 
fome  time  paft  been  gradually  laid  alide.  The 
Lochaber-ax  is  only  a  flight  alteration  of  the 
old  Englim  bill. 

The  Highland  weapons  gave  opportunity  for 
many  exertions  of  perfonal  courage,  and  fome- 
times for  iingle  combats  in  the  field;  like  thofe 
which  occur  lb  frequently  in  fabulous'  wars*  At 
Falkirk,  a  gentleman  now  living,  was,  I  fuppofe 
after  the  retreat  of  the  king's  troops,  engaged  at 
a  difiance  from  the  reft  with  an  Irifh  dragoon. 
They  were  both  ikilful  fwordfmen,  and  the  con- 
teft  was  not  eafily  decided  :  the  dragoon  at  laft 
had  the  advantage,  and  the  Highlander  called  for 
quarter;  but  quarter  was  refufed  him,  and  the 
fight  continued  till  he  was  reduced  to  defend 
himfelf  upon  his  knee.  At  that  inftant  one  of 
the  Macleods  came  to  his  refene ;  who,  as  it  is 
faid,  offered  quarter  to  the  dragoon,  but  he 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  reject  what  he  had 
before  refufed,  and,  as  battle  gives  little  time  to 
deliberate,  was  immediately  killed. 

Funerals 
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Funerals  were  formerly  folemnized  by  calling 
multitudes  together,  and  entertaining  them  at 
great  expence.  This  emulation  of  ufelefs  coft 
has  been  for'fome  time  difcouraged,  and  at  laft 
in  the  Ifle  of  Skie  is  almoft  fuppreued. 

Of  the  Erfe  language,  as  I  underftand  nothing, 
I  cannot  fay  more  than  I  have  been  told  *.  It  is 
the  rude  fpeech  of  a  barbarous  people,  who  had 
few  thoughts  to  exprefs,  and  were  content,  as 
they  conceived  grofsly,  to  be  grofsly  underftood. 
After  what  has  been  lately  talked  of  Highland 
bards,  and  Highland  genius,  many  will  ftartle 
when  they  are  told,  that  the  Erfe  never  was  a 
written  language  $  that  there  is  not  in  the  world 
an  Erfe  rnanufcript  a  hundred  years  old ;  and 
that  the  founds  of  the  Highlanders  were  never 
exprefTed  by  letters,  till  fome  little  books  of  piety 


*  Being  equally  ignorant  as  our  author  of  the  Erfe  lan- 
guage, we  pretend  not  to  enter  into  the  difpute  refpeeting  its 
antiquity,  or  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Ofiianj  but  feel- 
ing neither  biafed  by  prejudice  nor  partiality,  we  cannot  for- 
bear remarking,  that  monumental  infcriptions  in  the  ancient 
Irifh  character,  ftill,  or  lately  did  exiftin  Jonaj  that  this  ifland, 
by  unanimous  confent,  has  been  reputed  the  retreat  of  learning, 
when  it  was  banifhed  from  the  reft  of  Europe $  and  that  it  is 
very  improbable  men  could  not  read  or  write  what  they  could 
engrave.  We  believe  Erfe  is  confidered  only  as  a  corrupt  di- 
alect of  the  Irifh  j  and,  therefore,  it  was  no  more  neceflary  to 
write  in  the  former,  than  for  a  Yorkfhireman  to  have  books 
printed  in  his  native  brogue.  There  are  numerous  inftances  of 
nations  having  retrograded  in  learning  and  civilization :  ma- 
ny centuries  ago,  the  Highlanders  might  be  worthy  of  an  Ofli- 
an ;  and,  after  having,  to  the  belt  of  our  judgment,  impartially 
weighed  the  evidence  on  both  fides,  we  cannot  allow  Macpher- 
fon  the  fole  merit  of  the  exqulfite  poetry  he  has  publimed  un- 
der the  name  of  the  firft  of  the  Highland  bards,  He  may  have 
improved,  but  he  could  not  invent  his  fubject. 

were 
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were  translated,  and  a  metrical  verlion  of  the 
Pfalms  was  made  by  the  fynod  of  Argyle.  Who- 
ever, therefore^  now  writes  in  this  language, 
-fpells  according  to  his  own  perception  of  the 
found,  and  his  own  idea  of  the  power  of  the  let- 
ters. The  Welfh  and  the  Irilh  are  cultivated 
tongues.  The  Welfli,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
infulted  their  Engliih  neighbours  for  the  inita- 
bility  of  their  orthography;  while  the  Erfe 
merely  floated  in  the  breath  of  the  people,  and 
could  therefore  receive  little  improvement. 

That  the  bards  could  not  read  more  than  the 
reft  of  their  countrymen,  it  is  reasonable  to  fup- 
pofe;  becaufe,  if  they  had  read,  they  could  pro- 
bably have  written  ;  and  how  high  their  compo- 
fitions  may  reafonably  be  rated,  an  inquirer  may 
beft  judge,  by  confidering  what  (lores  of  imagery, 
what  principles  of  ratiocination,  what  cornpre- 
henflon  of  knowledge,  and  what  delicacy  of  elo- 
cution he  has  known  any  man  attain  who  cannot 
read.  The  ftate  of  the  bards  was  yet  more  hope- 
lefs.  He  that  cannot  read,  may  now  converfe 
with  thofe  that  can  ;  but  the  bard  was  a  barba- 
rian among  barbarians,  who,  knowing  nothing 
himfelf,  lived  with  others  that  knew  no  more. 

The  Erfe  has  many  dialects,  and  the  words 
ufed  in  fomc  iflands  are  not  always  known  in 
ethers.  In  literate  nations,  though  the  pronun- 
ciation, and  fometimes  the  words  of  common 
fpeech  may  differ,  as  now  in  England,  compared 
with  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  yet  there  is  a  written 
diction,  which  pervades  all  dialects,  and  is  un- 
derftood  in  every  province.  But  where  the 
whole  language  is  colloquial,  he  that  has  only 
one  part,  never  gets  the  reft,  as  he  cannot  get  it 
but  by- change  of  relidence. 

la 
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In  an  unwritten  fpeecb,  nothing  that  is  not 
very  fhort  is  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Few  have  opportunities  of  hearing  a 
long  compofition  often  enough  to  learn  i.t,  or 
have  inclination  to  repeat  it  fo  often  as  is  necef- 
fary  to  retain  it;  and  what  is  once  forgotten  is 
loft  for  ever  I  believe  there  cannot  be -recover- 
ed, in  the  whole  Erie  language,  rive/  hundred 
lines  of  which  there  is  any  evidence  to '  prove 
them  a  hundred  years  old..  Yet,,  I  hear,  that  the 
father  of  Offian  boalts  of  two  chefls  more  of  an- 
cient poetry,  which  he  fuppreffes,  becaufe  they 
are  too  good  for  the  Englifh. 

He  that  goes  into  the  Highlands  with  a  mind 
naturally  acquiefcer.it,  and  a  credulity  eager  for 
wonders,  may  come  back  with  an  opinion  very 
different  from  mine;  for  the  inhabitants,  know* 
ing  the  ignorance  of  all  ftrangers  in  their  lan- 
guage and  antiquities,  perhaps  are  not  very  fcru- 
pulous  adherents  to  truth;  yet  I. do  not  fay  that 
they  deliberately  fpeak  ftudied  falfehood,  or  have 
a  fettled  purpofe  to  deceive.  They  have  inquired 
and  confidered  little,  and  do  not  always  feel  their 
own  ignorance.  They  are  not  much  accuftomed 
to  be  interrogated  by  others;  and  Teem  never  to 
have  thought  upon  interrogating  themfelvesj  fo 
that  if  they  do  not  know  what  they  tell  to  be 
true,  they  likewife  do  not  diftinclly  perceive  it  to 
be  falfe. 

Mr.  Bofwell  was  very  diligent  in  his  inquiries: 
and  the  refult  of  his  investigations  was,  that  the 
anfwer  to  the  fecond  queftion  was  commonly  fuch 
as  nullified  the  anfwer  to  the  firfiv 

We  were  awhile  told,  that  they  had  an  old 
tranflation  of  thefcriptures;  and  told  it  till  it 
would  appear  obftinacy  to  inquire  again.    Yet, 

by 
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by  continued  accumulation  of  queftions  we 
found,  that  the  tranflation  meant,  if  any  mean- 
ing there  were,  was  nothing  more  than  the  Irilh 
bible. 

We  heard  of  manufcripts  that  were,  or  that 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  fomebody's  father,  or 
grandfather  ;  but  at  laft  we  had  noreafon  to  be- 
lieve they  were  other  than  Irim.  Martin  men- 
tions Irilh,  but  never  any  Erfe  manufcripts  to 
be  found  in  the  iflands  in  his  time. 

I  fuppofe  my  opinion  of  the  poems  of  Oman  is 
already  difcovered.  I  believe  they  never  exifted 
in  any  other  form  than  that  which  we  have  feen. 
The  editor,  or  author,  never  could  Ihew  the  origi- 
nal; nor  can  it  be  {hewn  by  any  other;  to  re- 
venge reafonable  incredulity,  by  refufing  evi- 
dence is  a  degree  of  infolence,  with  which  the 
world  is  not  yet  acquainted  ;  and  ftubborn  auda- 
city is  the  laft  refuge  of  guilt.  It  would  be  eafy 
to  {hew  it  if  he  had  it;  but  whence  could  it  be 
had  ?  It  is  too  long  to  be  remembered,  and  the 
language  formerly  had  nothing  written.  He  has 
doubtlefs  inferted  names  that  circulate  in  popu- 
lar ftories,  and  may  have  tranflatedfome  wander- 
ing ballads,  if  any  can  be  found;  and  the 
names,  and  fome  of  the  images  being  recollect- 
ed, make  an  inaccurate  auditor  imagine,  by  the 
help  of  Caledonian  bigotry,  that  he  has  formerly 
heard  the  whole. 

I  afked  a  very  learned  minifter  in  Skie,  who 
had  ufed  all  the  arts  to  make  me  believe  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  the  book,  whether,  at  laft,  he  be- 
lieved it  himfelf  ?  but  he  would  not  anfwer.  He 
wilhed  me  to  be  deceived,  for  the  honour  of  his 
country;  but  would  not  directly  and  formally  de- 
ceive me.     Yet  has  this  man's  teftimony  been- 

publicly 
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publicly  produced,  as  one  that  held  Fingal  to  be 
the  work  of  Oilian. 

It  is  laid,  that  fome  men  of  integrity  profefe  to 
have  heard  parts  of  it,  but  they  all  heard  them 
when  they  were  boys  ;  and  it  was  never  faid  that 
any  of  them  could  recite  fix  lines.  They  remem- 
ber names,  and,  perhaps,  fome  proverbial  fenti- 
merits ;  and,  having  no  diftinft  ideas,  coin  a  re- 
femblance  without  an  original.  The  perfuafion  of 
the  Scots,  however,  is  far  from  univerfalj  and  in 
•  a  queftion  fo  capable  of  proof,  why  mould  doubt 
be  iuffered  to  continue  ?  The  editor  has  been 
heard  to  fay,  that  part  of  the  poem  was  received 
by  him,  in  the  Saxon  character.  He  has  then 
found,  by  fome  peculiar  fortune,  an  unwritten 
language,  written  in  a  character  which  the  na- 
tives probably  never  beheld. 

I  have  yet  fuppofed  no  impofture  but  in  the 
pubis fiier,  yet  I  am  far  from  certainty,  that  fome 
tranllations  have  not  been  lately  made,  that  may 
now  be  obtruded  as  parts  of  the  original  work. 
Credulity  on  one  part  is  a  ftrong  temptation  to  de- 
ceit on  the  other,  efpecially  to  deceit  of  which  no 
perfonal  injury  is  the  confequence,  and  which 
natters  the  author  with  his  own  ingenuity.  The 
Scots  have  fomething  to  plead  for  their  ear/  re- 
ception of  an  improbable  fiction:  they  are  re- 
duced by  their  fondnefs  for  their  fuppofed  an- 
ceftors.  A  Scotchman  muft  be  a  very  fturdy 
moralift  who  does  not  love  Scotland  better  than 
truth  ;  he  will  always  love  it  better  than  inquiry  : 
and  if  falfehood  natters  his  vanity,  will  not  be 
very  diligent  to  detect  it.  Neither  ought  the 
Englifti  to  be  much  influenced  by  Scotch  autho- 
rity; for  of  the  paft  and  prefent  fiate  of  the 
whole  Erfe  nation,  the  Lowlanders  arc,  atleaft, 

Vol.  II.  N  as 
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as  ignorant  as  ourlelves.  To  be  ignorant  is  pain- 
ful j  but  it  is  dangerous  to  quiet  our  uneafinels  by 
the  delu'five  opiate  of  hafty  perfualion. 

But  this  is  the  age  in  which  thofe  who  could 
not  read  have  been  fuppofed  to  write,  in  which 
the  giants  of  antiquated  romance  have  been,exhi- 
bited  as  realities.  If  we  know  little  of  the  an- 
cient Highlanders,  let  us  not  fill  the  vacuity  with 
Offian.  If  we  have  not  iearched  the  Magellanic 
regions,  let  us,  however,  forbear  to  people  them, 
with  Patagons*. 

Having  waited  fome  days  at  Arraidel,  we  were 
flattered  at  laft  with  a  wind  that  proraifed  to  con- 
vey us  to  Mull.  "  We  went  on  board  a  boat  that 
was  taking  in  kelp,  and  left  the  Ifle  of  Skie  be- 
hind us.  We  were  doomed  to  experience,  like 
others,  the  danger  of  trulting  to  the  wind,  which 
blew  againft  us,  in  a  mort  time,  with  fuch  vio- 
lence, that  we,  being  no  feaibned  failors,  were 
willing  to  call  it  a  tempeft.  I  was  fea-iick  and 
lay  down,  Mr.  .Bofwell  kept  the  deck.  The 
mafter  knew  not  well  whither  to  go;  and  our 
difficulties  might,  perhaps,  have  rilled  a  very  pa- 
thetic page,  had  not  Mr.  Maclean  of  Col,  who, 
with  every  other  qualification  which  infular  life 
requires,  is  a  very  active  and  (kilful  mariner,  pi- 
loted us  fafe  into  his  own  harbour.  \ 

In  the  morning,  we  found  ourfelves  under  the 
Ifle  of  Col,  where  we  landed,  and  paiTed  the  firft 
day  and  night  with  Captain  Maclean  ;  a  gentle- 
man who  has  lived  fome  time  in  the  Earl  Indies, 

*  We  have  retained  the  whole  of  cur  author's  arguments  on 
this  fubject :  the  correspondence  to  which  it  ici  is  well 
known. 

1  but 
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but  having  dethroned  no  nabob;  is  not  too  rich  to 
fettle  in  his  own  country. 

Next  day  the  wind  was  fair,  and  we  might 
have  had  an  eafy  paflage  to  Mull-;  but  having, 
contrary  to  our  own  intention,  landed  upon  a  new 
ifland,  we  would  not  leave  it  wholly  unexamined. 
We  therefore  fuffered  the  veflel  to  depart  with- 
out us,  and  trufted  the  fkies  for  another  wind. 

Mr.  Maclean  of  Col,  having  a  very  numerous 
family,  has,  for  fome  time  paft,  refided  at  Aber- 
deen, that  he  may  fuperintend  their  education, 
3nd  leaves  the  young  gentleman,  our  friend,  to 
govern  his  dominions,  with  the  full  power  of  a 
Highland  chief.  By  the  ahfence  of  the  laird's 
family,  our  entertainment  was  made  more  diffi- 
cult, becaufe  the  houfe  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
disfurniihed  ;  but  young  CoFs  kindnefs  and  ac-^ 
tivity  fupplied  all  defects,  and  procured  us  more 
than  fnfficient  accommodation. 

Here  I  firll  mounted  a  little  Highland  Heed; 
and  if  there  had  been  many  fpectators,  mould 
have  been  fom'ewhat  afhamed  of  my  figure  in  the 
march.  The  horfes  of  the  iilands,  as  of  other 
"barren  countries,  are  very  low  :  they  are,  indeed, 
inufculous  and  ftrong,  beyond  what  their  fize 
gives  reafon  for  expecting;  but  a  bulky  man  up- 
on one  of  their  backs  makes  a  very  disproportion- 
ate appearance. 

From  the  habitation  of  Captain  Maclean,  we 
went  to  Criffipol,  but  called  by  the  way  on  Mr. 
Hector  Maclean,  the  minifter  of  Col,  whom  we 
found  in  a  hut,  that  is,  a  houfe  of  only  one  floor, 
bnt  with  windows  and  chimney,  and  not  inele- 
gantly furnifhed".  Mr.  Maclean  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  great  learning;  he  is  feventy-feven  years 
old,  but  not  infirm,  with  a  look  of  venerable 
N  2  dignity^ 
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dignity,  excelling  what  I  remember  in  any  other 
man. 

His  converfation  was  not  unfuitable  to  his  ap- 
pearance. I  loft  fome  of  his  good  will,  by  treating 
a  heretical  writer  with  more  regard  than,  in  his 
opinion,  a  heretic  could  deferve  *.  I  honoured 
his  orthodoxy,  and  did  not  much  cenfure  his  af- 
perity.  A  man  who  has  fettled  his  opinions, 
does  not  love  to  have  the  tranquillity  of  his  con- 
viction difturbed  j  and  at  feventy-ieven  it  is  time 
to  be  in  earneft. 

He  has  no  public  edifice  for  the  exercife  of  his 
miniftry ;  and  can  officiate  to  no  greater  number, 
than  a  room  can  contain,  and  the  room  of  a  hut 
is  not  very  large.  This  is  all  the  opportunity  of 
worfhip  that  is  now  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  iiland,  fome  of  whom  muft  travel  thither  per- 
haps ten  miles.  Two  chapels  were  erected  by  their 
anceftors,  of  which  I  faw  the  ikeletons,  which 
now  ftand  faithful  witneiTes  of  the  triumph  of 
Reformation. 

The  want  of  churches  is  not  the  only  impedi- 
ment to  piety:  there  is  likewife  a  want  of  mini- 
iters.  A  pariflb  often  contains  more  i  {lands  than 
one ;  and  each  ifland  can  have  the  minifter  only 
in  it's  own  turn.  At  Raafay  they  had,  I  think;,  a 
right  to  fervice  only  every  third  Sunday.  All  the 
provision  made  by  the  prefent  ecclefiaftical  confti- 
tution,  for  the  inhabitants  of  about  a  hundred 
fquare  miles,  is  a  prayer  and  fermon  in  a  little 
room,  once  in  three  weeks:  and  even  this  parfi- 
monious  diftribution  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  wea- 
ther: and  in   thofe  illands  where  the  minifter 

*  This  fhewsthat  Dr.  Juhnfon  frequently  contended  for  vic- 
tory rather  than  truth. 

does 
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docs  not  refide,  it  is  impoiflble  to  tell  how  many 
weeks  or  months  may  pafs  without  any  public 
exercife  of  religion. 

After  a  ihort  converfation  with  Mr.  Maclean, 
we  went  on  toGriUipol,  a  houfe  and  farm  tenant- 
ed by  Mr.  Macfweyn,  where  I  law  more  of  the 
ancient  life  of  a  Highlander  than  I  had  yet  found. 
Mrs.  Macfewyn  could  fpeak  no  Engliin,  and  had 
never  feen  any  other  places  than  the  iflands  of 
Skie,  Mull,  and  Col :  but  {he  was  hofpitable  and 
good-humoured,  and  fpread  her  table  with  fufri- 
cient  liberality.  We  found  tea  here,  as  in  every 
other  place,  but  our  fpoons  were  of  horn. 

The  houfe  of  Griffipol  flands  by  a  brook  very 
clear  and  quick ;  which  is,  I  fuppofe,  one  of  the 
mot]  copious  ftreams  in  the  iiland.  This  place 
was  the  fcene  of  an  action,  much  celebrated  in 
the  traditional  hiftory  of  Col,  but  which  proba- 
bly no  two  relaters  will  tell  alike. 

From  Griffipol,  Mr.  Maclean  conducted  us  to 
his  father's  feat  j  a  neat  new  houfe,  erected  near 
the  old.  caftle,  I  think,  by  the  laft  proprietor. 
Here  we  were  allowed  to  take  our  ftation,  and 
lived  very  commodioufly,  while  we  waited  for 
moderate  weather  and  a  fair  wind,  which  we  did 
not  fo  foon  obtain,  but  we  had  time  to  get  fome 
information  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Col,  partly 
by  inquiry,  and  partly  by  occafional  excuriions. 

Col  is  computed  to  be  thirteen  miles  in  length, 
and  three  in  breadth.  Both  the  ends  are  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  but  the  middle 
belongs  to  Maclean,  who  is  called  Col,  as  the  on- 
ly laird. 

Col  is  not  properly  rocky  j  it  is  rather  one  con- 
tinued rock,  of  a  furface  much  diverhfred  with 
protuberances,  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
N  3  ■ .  earth, 
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earth,  which  is  often  broken,  and  difeovers  the 
Hone.  Such  a  foil  is  not  for  planis  that  ftrike 
deep  roots;  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  iiland  no- 
thing has  ever  yet  grown  to  the  height  of  a  ta- 
ble. The  uncultivated  parts  are  clothed  with 
heath,  among  which  induftry  has  interfperfed 
fpots  of  grafs  and  corn;  but  no  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  to  raife  a  tree.  Young  Ccl,  who  has 
a  very  laudable  defire  of  improving  his  patrimony, 
purpofes  fome  time  to  plant  an  orchard;  which, 
if  it  be  fheltered  by  a  wall,  may  perhaps  fucceed. 
He  has  introduced  the  culture  of  turnips,  of 
which  he  has  a  field,  where  the  whole  work  was 
performed  by  his  own  hand.  His  intention  is  to 
provide  food  for  his  cattle  in  the  winter.  This 
innovation  was  confidered  by  Mr.  Macfewyn  as 
the  idle  project  of  a  young  head,  heated  with 
Englifh  fancies;  but  he  has  now  found  that  tur- 
nips will  really  grow,  and  that  hungry  lheep  and 
cows  will  really  eat  them. 

By  fuch  acquisitions  as  thefe,  theKebrides  may, 
in  time,  rife  above  their  annual  diftrefs.  Where- 
ever  heath  will  grow,  there  is  reafon  to  think 
fomething  better  may  draw  nouriihment;  and 
by  trying  the  production  of  other  places,  plants 
will  be  found  fuitable  to  every  foil. 

Col  has  many  lochs,  fome  of  which  have  tronts 
and  eels,  and  others  have  never  yet  been  ftocked : 
another  proof  of  the  negligence  of  the  iflinders, 
who  might  take  fifb  in  the  inland  waters,  when 
they  cannot  go  to  fea. 

Their  quadrupeds  are  horfes,  cows,  iheep,  and 
goats.  They  have  neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rab- 
bits. They  have  no  vermin,  except  rats,  which 
have  been  lately  brought  thither  by  fea,  as  to 

other 
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other  places;  and  are  free  from  Serpents,  frogs,, 
and  toads. 

The  harveft  in  Col,  and  in  Lewis,  is  ripe 
{boner  than  in  Skie,  and  the  winter  in  Col  is  ne- 
ver cold,  but  very  tempeftuous.  I  know  not  that 
I  ever  heard  the  wind  fo  loud  in  any  other  place. 

Noife  is  not  the  wartt  effect  of  the  tempefts  j 
for  they  have  thrown  the  fand  from  the  fhore 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  land  j  and  it  is 
faid  (till  to  encroach  and  deftroy  more  and  more 
pafture;  but  I  am  not  of  opinion,  that  by  any 
Surveys  or  landmarks,  its  limits  have  been  ever 
fixed,  or  its  progrefMon  afcertained.  If  one  man 
has  confidence  enough  to  fay,  that  it  advances, 
nobody  can  bring  any  proof  to  fupport  him  in  de- 
nying it.  The  reafon  why  it  is  not  Spread  to  a 
greater  extent,  feems  to  be,  that  the  wind  and 
rain  come  almoft  together,  and  that  it  is  made 
clofe  and  heavy  by  the  wet  before  the  Storms  can 
put  it  in  motion.  So  thick  is  the  bed,  and  fo 
Small  the  particles,  thai  if  a  traveller  fnould  be 
caught  by  a  fudden  gull;  in  dry  weather,  he 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  efcape  with  life. 

For  natural  curiofities,  I  was  {hewn  only  two 
grea<  maffes  of  ftone,  which  lie  loofe  upon  the 
ground ;  one  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  the  other 
at  a  fmall  diltance  from  the  bottom.  All  na- 
tions have  a  tradition,  that  their  earlier!  ances- 
tors were  giants,  and  theTe  (tones  are  faid  to 
have  been  thrown  up  and  down  by  a  giant  and 
his  mi  ft  re  fs.  There  are  fo  many  more  important 
things,  of  which  human  knowledge  can  give  no 
account,  that  it  may  be  forgiven  us,  if  we  fpecu- 
no  longer  on  two  Hones  in  Col. 

This  ifland  is  very  populous.  About  nine-and- 
»■-  sars  ago  the  fencibk  men  oi  Col  were 

reckoned 
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reckoned  one  hundred  and  forty,  which  is  the 
fixth  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  5  and  probably 
fome  contrived  to  be  left  out  of  the  lift.  The 
mi.nifier  told  us,  that  a  few  years  ago  the  in- 
habitants were  eight  hundred,  between  the 
ages  of  feven  and  of  feventy.  Round  numbers 
are  ieldom  exact.  But  in  this  cafe  the  au- 
thority is  good,  and  the  error  likely  to  be  little. 
If  to  the  eight  hundred  be  added  what  the  laws 
of  computation  require,  they  will  be  increafed 
to  at  leaii  a  thoufand;  and  if  the  dimenfions  of 
the  country  have  been  accurately  related,  every 
mile  maintains  more  than  twenty-five. 

This  proportion  of  habitation  is  greater  than 
the  appearance  of  the  country  feems  to  admit? 
for  wherever  the  eye  wanders,  it  fees  much 
wafle  and  little  cultivation.  I  am  more  inclined 
to  extend  the  land,  of  which  no  meafure  has  ever 
been  taken,  than  to  diminiih  the  people,  who 
have  been  really  numbered. 

Here,  as  in  Skieand  other  iQands,  are  the  laird, 
the  t'ackfmen,  and  the  under  tenants. 

Mr.  Maclean,  the  laird,  has  very  extenfivepof- 
feffions,  being  proprietor,  not  only  of  far  the 
greater  part  of  Col,  but  of  the  extenfive  Ifland 
of  Rum,  and  a  very  confiderable  territory  in 
Mull. 

Rum  is  one  of  the  larger  iilands,  almofl  fquare, 
and  therefore  of  great  capacity  in  proportion  to 
its  fides  By  the  uiual  method  of  eftimating 
computed  extent,  it  may  contain  more  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  fquare  miles. 

It  originalh  belonged  to  Clanronald,  and  was 
purchaOd  by  Col;  who,  in  fome  difpute  about 
the  bargain,  made  Clanronald  priforrer,  and  kept 
him  nine  months  in  confinement.    Its  owner  re- 

prefents 
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prefents  it  as  mountainous,  rugged,  and  barren. 
In  the  hills  there  are  red  deer.  The  horfes  are 
very  final},  but  of  a  breed  eminent  for  beauty. 
Col,  not  long  ago,  bought  one  of  them  from  a 
tenant ;  who  told  him,  that  as  he  was  of  a  fhape 
uncommonly  elegant,  he  could  not  fell  him  but 
at  a  high  price ;  and  that  whoever  had  him 
thould  pay  a  guinea  and  a  half. 

There  are  faid  to  be  in  Barra,  a  race  of  horfes 
yet  fmaller,  of  which  the  higher!:  is  not  above 
thirty-fix  inches. 

The  rent  of  Rum  is  not  great.  Mr.  Maclean 
declared,  that  he  mould  be  very  rich,  if  he  could 
fet  his  land  at  twopence  halfpenny  an  acre.  The 
inhabitants  are  fifty- eight  families,  who  conti- 
nued Papifls  for  fome  time  after  the  laird  became 
a  Protectant.  Their  adherence  to  their  old  religion 
was  rtrengthened  by  the  countenance  of  the 
laird's  filter,  a  zealous  Romanift,  till  one  Sunday, 
as  they  were  going  to  mafs  under  the  conduct  of 
their  patronefs,  Maclean  met  them  on.  the  way, 
gave  one  of  them  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  yel* 
low  flick,  I  fuppofe  a  cane,  for  which  the  Erfe 
liad  no  name,  and  drove  them  to  the  kirk,  from 
which  they  have  never  departed.  Since  the  ufe 
of  this  method  of  converiion,  the  inhabitants  of 
Egg  and  Canna,  who  continue  Papifts,  call  the 
Proteftantifm  of  Rum,  the  religion  of  the  yellow 
flick. 

The  only  Popiih  iflands  are  Egg  and  Canna. 
Egg  is  the  principal  iiland  of  a  pariih,  in  which, 
though  he  has  no  congregation,  the  Proteftant 
roinirter  refides.  I  have  heard  of  nothing  cu- 
rious in  it,  but  the  cave,  in  which  a  former  ge- 
neration of  the  iflanders  were  f mothered  by 
Macleod. 

If 
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If  we  bad  travelled  with  more  Jeifure,  it  had 
not  been  fit  to  have  negle&ed  the  Popiili  iflaads. 
Popery  is  favourable  to  ceremony ;  and  among 
ignorant  nations,  ceremony  is  the  only  preferva- 
tive  of  tradition.  Since  Proteftantifm  was  ex- 
tended to  the  favage  parts  of  Scotland,  it  has 
perhaps  been  one  of  the  chief  labours  of  the  mi- 
mite^s  to  abolifh  ftated  observances,  becaufe  they 
continued  the  remembrance  of  the  former  reli- 
gion. We,  therefore,  who  came  to  hear  old 
traditions,  and  fee  antiquated  manners,  mould 
probably  have  found  them  amongft  the  Pa  pi  (is*. 

Canna,  the  other  Popifh  iiland,  belongs  to 
Clanronald.  It  is  faid  to  comprife  more  than 
twelve  miles  of  land,  and  yet  maintains  as  many- 
inhabitants  as  Rum. 

Wherever  we  roved,  we  were  plea  fed  to  fee 
the  reverence  with  which  Col's  fubje6fcs  regarded 
him.  He  did  not  endeavour  to  dazzle  them  by 
any  magnificence  of  drefs :  his  only  diftin&ion 
was  a  feather  in  his  bonnet;  but  as  foon  as  he 
appeared,  they  for  took  their  work  and  cluttered 
about  him:  he  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  they 
feemed  mu;  -ally  de^ghted  He  has  the  proper 
difpoiition  of  a  chieftain,  and  feems  defirous  to 
continue  the  cuftoms  of  his  houfe  The  bagpiper 
played  regularly,  when  dinner  was  ferved,  whofe 
perfon  and  drefs  made  a  good  appearance;  and 
he  brought  no  difgrace  upon  the  family  of  Ran- 
kin, which  has  long  fapplied  the  lairds  of  Col 
with  hereditary  muiick. 

*  It  is  to  be  regr;tte,1,  that  Dr.  Johnfon  d'd  not  VrfittTw 
Popifh  iflnhds,  though  other  tcmrifts  have  recorded  nothing  re- 
markable in  them,  except  their  liberality  of  religious  fenti- 
jrient. 

The 
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The  tackimen  of  Col  feem  to  live  with  lefs 
dignity  and  convenience  than  thofe  of  Skiej 
where  they  had  good  houfes,  and  tables  not  only 
plentiful,  but  delicate.  In  Col  only  two  houfes 
pay  the  window  tax ;  for  only  two  have  fix  win- 
dows. 

The  rents  have,  till  within  feven  years,  been 
paid  in  kind,  but  the  tenants  finding  that  cattle 
and  corn  varied  in  their  price,  denred  for  the  fu* 
ture  to  give  their  landlord  money ;  which,  not 
having  yet  arrived  at  the  philofopby  of  com- 
merce, they  confider  as  being  every  year  of  the 
fame  value. 

We  were  told  of  a  particular  mode  of  underte- 
nure.  The  tackfman  admits  fome  of  his  inferior 
neighbours  to  the  cultivation  of  his  grounds,  on 
condition,  that  performing  all  the  work,  and  giv- 
ing a  third  part  of  the  feed,  they  fhall  keep  a 
certain  number  of  cows,  lheep,  and  goats,  and 
reap  a  third  part  of  the  harveft.  Thus  by  lefs 
than  the  tillage  of  two  acres  they  pay  the  rent  of 
one. 

There  are  tenants  below  the  rank  of  tackfmen, 
that  have  got  fmailer  tenants  under  them  j  for  in 
every  place,  where  money  is  not  the  general  equi- 
valent, there  muft  be  fome  whofe  labour  is  im- 
mediately paid  by  daily  food. 

A  country  that  has  no  money,  is  by  no  means 
convenient  for  beggars,  both  becaufe  fuch  coun- 
tries are  commonly  poor.,  and  becaufe  charity  re- 
quires fome  trouble  and  fome  thought.  Yet  beg- 
gars there  fometimes  are,  who  wander  from 
illand  to  illand.  We  had,  in  our  pafTage  to  Mull, 
the  company  of  a  woman  and  her  child,  who  had 
exhaufted  the  charity  of  Col.  The  arrival  of  a 
beggar  on  an  illand  is  accounted  a  iininrous 

event. 
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event.  Every  body  confiders  that  he  fhall  have 
the  lets  for  what  he  gives  away.  Their  alms,  I 
believe,  is  generally  oatmeal. 

Near  to  Col  is  another  ifland,  called  Tireye, 
eminent  for  its  fertility.  Though  it  has  but  half 
the  extent  of  Rum,  it  is  fo  well  peopled,  that 
there  have  appeared,  not  long  ago,  nine  hundred 
and  fourteen  at  a  funeral.  The  plenty  of  this 
ifland  enticed  beggars  to  it,  who  feemed  fo  bur- 
denfome  to  the  inhabitants,  that  a  formal  com- 
pact was  drawn  up,  by  which  they  obliged  them- 
ielves  to  grant  no  more  relief  to  cafual  wander- 
ers, becaufe  they  had  among  them  an  indigent 
woman  of  high  birth,  whom  they  considered  as 
entitled  to  all  they  could  fpare.  I  have  read  the 
Imputation,  which  was  indited  with  juridical  for- 
mality, but  was  never  made  valid  by  regular  fub- 
fcription. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Col  have  nothing  to  give, 
it  is  not  that  they  are  oppreiTed  by  their  landlord  : 
their  leafes  feem  to  be  very  profitable.  One  farm- 
er, who  pays  only  feven  pounds  a  year,  has  main- 
tained feven  daughters  and  three  fons,  of  whom 
the  eldeft  is  educated  at  Aberdeen  for  the  mini- 
ftry;  and  now,  at  every  vacation,  opens  a  fchool 
in  Col.     . 

Life  is  here,  in  fome  refpe&s,  improved  be- 
yond the  condition  of  fome  other  inlands.  In 
Skie,  what  is  wanted  can  only  be  bought,  as  the 
arrival  of  fome  wandering  pedlar  may  afford  an 
opportunity;  but  in  Col  there  is  a  Handing  (hep, 
and  in  Mull  there  are  two.  A  fhop  in  the  iflands, 
as  in  other  places  of  little  frequentation,  is  a  re- 
pofitory  of  every  thing  requifite  for  common  ufe. 
To  a  man  that  ranges  the  ftreets  of  London, 
where  he  is  tempted  to  contrive  wants  for  the 
3  pleafure 
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pleafure  of  fupplying  them,  a  fhop  affords  no 
image  worthy  of  attention :  but  in  an  ifland,  it 
turns  the  balance  of  exigence  between  good  and 
evil.  To  live  in  perpetual  want  of  little  things, 
is  a  ftate  not  indeed  of  torture,  but  of  conftant 
vexation.  I  have,  in  Skie,  had  fome  difficulty  to 
find  ink  for  a  letter;  and  if  a  woman  breaks  her 
needle,  the  work  is  at  a  flop. 

As  it  is,  the  iilanders  are  obliged  to  content 
themfelves  with  fuccedaneous  means  for  many 
common  purposes.  I  have  feen  the  chief  man  of 
a  very  wide  diftricl  riding  with  a  halter  for  a  bri- 
dle, and  governing  his  hobby  with  a  wooden  curb. 

The  people  of  Col,  however,  do  not  want  dex- 
terity to  fupply  fome  of  their  necerTities.  Several 
arts  which  make  trades,  and  demand  apprentice- 
fhips  in  great  cities,  are  here  the  practices  of  daily 
economy.  In  every  houfe,  candles  are  made,  both 
moulded  and  dipped.  Their  wicks  are  fmall 
fhreds  of  linen  cloth.  They  all  know  how  to  ex- 
tract from  the  cuddy,  oil  for  their  lamps.  They 
all  tan  ikins,  and  make  brogues. 

As  we  travelled  through  Skie,  we  faw  many 
cottages,  but  they  very  frequently  flood  lingle 
on  the  naked  ground.  In  Col,  where  the  hills 
opened  a  place  convenient  for  habitation,  we 
found  a  petty  village,  of  which  every  hut  bad  a 
little  garden  adjoining:  thus  they  made  an  ap- 
pearance of  fecial  commerce  and  mutual  offices, 
and  of  fome  attention  to  convenience  and  future 
fupply.  There  is  not  in  the  weftern  iflands  any 
collection  of  buildings  that  can  make  pretentions 
to  be  called  a  town,  except  in  the  Ifle  of  Lewis, 
which  I  have  not  feen. 

If  Lewis  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  town,  Col  has 
alfo   fomething  peculiar.     The  young  laird  has 

Vol.  II.  O  attempted 
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attempted  what  no  iflander  perhaps  ever  thought 
on.  He  has  begun  a.  road  capable  of  a  wheel- 
carriage.  He  has  carried  it  about  a  mile,  and 
will  continue  it  by  annual  elongation  from  his 
houfe  to  the  harbour. 

Of  taxes  here  is  no  reafon  for  complaining} 
they  are  paid  by  a  very  eafy  compofitidn.  The 
malt-tax  for  Col  is  twenty  millings.  Whifky  is 
very  plentiful:  there  are  feverai  rtills  in  the 
iiland,  and  more  is  made  than  the  inhabitants 
con  fume. 

The  great  bufmefs  of  infular  policy  is  now  to 
keep  the  people  in  their  own  country.  As  the 
world  has  been  let  in  upon  them,  they  have 
heard  of  happier  climates,  and  lefs  arbitrary  go- 
vernment i  and  if  they  are  difgufted,  have  emif- 
faries  among  them  ready  to  offer  them  land  and 
houi^s,  as  a  reward  for  deferring  their  chief  and 
clan.  Many  have  departed  both  from  the  main 
of  Scotland,  and  from  the  iflands;  and  all  that 
go  may  be  confidered  as  fubjects  loft  to  the  Britiih 
crown;  for  a  nation  fcattered  in  the  boundlefs 
regions  of  America,  refembles  rays  diverging 
from  a  focus.  •  All  the  rays  remain,  but  the  heat 
is  gone.  Their  power  confifted  in  their  concen- 
tration :  when  they  are  difperfed,  they  have  no 
effe&. 

It  may  be  thought  that  they  are  happier  by  the 
change;  but  they  are  not  happy  as  a  nation,  for 
they  are  a  nation  no  longer.  As  they  contribute 
not  to  the  profperity  of  any  community,  they 
muft  want  that  Security,  that  dignity,  that  hap- 
pinefs,  whatever  it  be,  which  a  prosperous  com- 
munity throws  back  upon  individuals. 

The  inhabitants  of  Col  have  not  yet  learned  to 
be  weary  of  their  heath  and  rocks/  but  attend 

their 
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their  agriculture  and  their  dairies,  without  lif- 
ten'ing  to  American  inducements. 

Of  antiquity  there  is  not  more  knowledge  in 
Col  than  in  other  places;  but  every  where  fome- 
thing  may  be  gleaned. 

How  ladies  were  portioned,,  when  there  was 
no  money,  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  Englifh* 
man  to  guefs.  In  1649,  Maclean  of  Dronart  in 
Mull,  married  his  filter  Fingala  to  Maclean  of 
Col,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  kine ;  and  ftipu- 
Jated,  that  if  me  became  a  widow,  her  jointure 
Should  be  three  hundred  and  fixty.  I  fuppofe- 
fome  proportionate  tract  of  land  was  appropriat- 
ed to  their  pafturage. 

The  difpofition  to  pompous  and  expenfive  fu- 
nerals, which  has  at  one  time  or  other  prevailed 
in  moft  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  is  not  yet 
fnpprelTed  in  the  iilands,  though  Tome  of  the 
ancient  folemnities  are  worn  away,  and  fingers 
are  no  longer  hired  to  attend  the  proceilion. 
Nineteen  years  ago,  at  the  burial  of  the  laird  of 
"Col,  were  killed  thirty  cows,  and  about  fifty 
<heep.  The  number  of  the  cows  is  pofitively  told, 
and  we  muft  fuppofe  other  victuals  in  like  pro- 
portion. 

Mr.  Maclean  informed  us  of  an  odd  game,  of 
which  he  did  not  tell  the  original,  but  which  may 
perhaps  be  ufed  in  other  places  where  the  reafon 
of  it  is  not  yet  forgot.  At  New-vear's  eve,  in 
the  hall  or  cattle  of  the  laird,  where,  at  fefial 
feafons,  there  may  be  fuppofed  a  very  numerous 
company,  one  man  drelfes  himfelf  in  a  cow's 
hide,  upon  which  other  men  beat  with  fticks. 
He  runs  with  all  this  noife  round  the  honfe, 
which  all  the  company  quits  in  a  counterfeited 
O  2  fright; 
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fright;  the  door  is  then  fhut.  At  New-year's 
eve  there  is  no  great  pleafure  to  be  had  out  of 
doors  in  the  Hebrides.  They  are  fure  foon  to 
recover  from  their  terror  enough  to  folicit  for 
re-admifllonj  "which,  for  the  honour  of  poetry, 
is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  repeating  a  verfe, 
with  which  thofe  that  are  knowing  and'  provi- 
dent take  care  to  be  furnifhed. 

Very  near  the  houfe  of  Maclean  Hands  the 
caftle  of  Col,  which  was  the  manuon  of  the 
laird,  till  the  houfe  was  built.  It  is  built  upon 
a  rock,  and  having  been  not  long  uninhabited, 
is  yet  in  repair.  On  the  wall  was,  not  long  ago, 
a  ftone  with  an  infcription,  importing,  that  <f  if 
<e  any  man  of  the  clan  of  Maclonich  mail  ap- 
"  pear:  before  this  caftle,  though  he  come  ai  mid- 
<l  night,  with  a  man's  head  in  his  hand,  he  {hall 
ct  there  find  fafety  and  protection  againft  all  but 
*'  the  king." 

This  is  an  old  Highland  treaty  made  upon  a 
very  memorable  occafton.  Maclean,  the  foil  of 
John  Gerves,  who  recovered  Col,  and  conquer- 
ed Barra,  had  obtained,  it  is  faid,  from  James  II. 
a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Lochiel,  forfeited,  I  fup- 
pofe,  by  fome  offence  againft  the  eftate. 

Forfeited  eftates  were  not  in  thofe  days  quietly 
retignedj  Maclean,  therefore,  went  with  an 
armed  force  to  feize  his  new  poffeflions,  and  I 
know  not  for  what  reafon,  took  his  wife  with 
him.  The  Camerons  rofe  in  defence  of  their 
chief,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Nefs,  near  the  place  where  Fort  Auguftus 
now  ftands,  in  which  Lochiel  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, and  Maclean,  with  his  followers,  was  de- 
feated and  deftroyed. 

The 
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The  lady  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
and  being  found  pregnant,  was  placed  in  the 
cuftody  of  Maclonich,  one  of  a  tribe  or  family 
branched  from  Cameron,  with  orders,  if  fhe 
brought  a  boy,  to  deltroy  him;  if  a  girl,  to  fpare 
her. 

Maclonich's  wife,  who  was  with  child  likewife, 
had  a  girl  about  the  fame  time  at  which  lady 
Maclean  brought  a  boy,  and  Maclonich,  with 
more  generofity  to  his  captive,  than  fidelity  to 
his  truft,  contrived  that  the  children  Ihould  be 
changed. 

Maclean  being  thus  preferved  from  death,  in 
time  recovered  his  original  patrimony;  and  in 
gratitude  to  his  friend,  made  his  caftle  a  place 
of  refuge  to  any  of  the  clan  that  ihould  think 
bimfelf  in  danger  3  and  as  a  proof  of  reciprocal 
confidence,  Maclean  took  upon  himfelf  and"  his 
pofterity  the  care  of  educating  the  heir  of  Ma- 
clonich. 

This  ftory,  like  all  other  traditions  of  the 
Highlands,  is  varionfly  related ;  but  though 
fome  circumftances  are  uncertain,  the  principal 
fa6t  is  true.  Maclean  undoubtedly  owed  his  pre- 
fervation  to  Maclonich  ;  for  the  treaty  between 
the  two  families  has  been  ftrictly  obferved  :  it  did 
not  fink  into  difufe  and  oblivion,  but  continued 
in  its  full  force  while  the  chieftains  retained 
their  power.  I  have  read  a  demand' of  protec- 
tion, made  not  more  than  thirty-feven  years 
ago,  for  one  of  the  Maclonichs,  named  Ewen 
Cameron,  who  had  been  acceifory  to  the  death 
of  Macmartin,  and  had  been  banifhed  hy  Lochiel, 
his  lord,  for  a  certain  term  ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  returned  married  from  France,  but  the 
Macmartins,  not  fatisfied  with  the  puniihment, 
O  3  when 
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when  he  attempted  to  fettle,  ftill  threatened 
him  with  vengeance.  He  therefore  aiked,  and 
obtained  fhelter  in  the  Ifle  of  Col. 

The  power  of  protection  fubtifts  no  longer,  but 
what  the  law  permits  is  yet  continued,  and 
Maclean  of  Col  now  educates  the  heir  of  Maclo- 
nich. 

There  ftill  remains  in  the  iflands,  though  it  is 
palling  fall  away,  the  cuftom  of  fofterage.  A 
laird,  a  man  of  wealth  and  eminence,  fends  his 
child,  either  male  or  female,  to  a  tackfman,  or 
tenant,  to  be  foftered.  It  is  not  always  his  own 
tenant,  but  fome  diftant  friend  that  obtains  this 
honour;  for  an  honour  fuch  a  truft  is  realbnably 
thought.  The  terms  of  fofterage  feem  to  vary 
in  different  illands.  In  Mull  the  father  fends 
with  his  child  a  certain  number  of  cows,  to 
which  the  fame  number  is  added  by  the  fofterer. 
The  father  appropriates  a  proportionable  extent 
of  ground,  without  rent,  for  their  pafturage.  If 
every  cow  brings  a  calf,  half  belongs  to  the  fof- 
terer,  and  half  to  the  child  j  but  if  there  be  only 
one  calf  between  two  cows,  it  is  the  child's,  and 
when  the  child  returns  to  the  parents,  it  is  ac^ 
companied  by  all  the  cows  given,  both  by  the 
father  and  by  the  fofterer,  with  half  of  the  in-p 
create  of  the  itock  by  propagation,  Thefe  beads 
are  confidered  as  a  portion,  and  called  Macalive 
cattle,  of  which  the  father  has  the  produce,  but 
is  fuppofed  not  to  have  the  full  property,  but  to 
owe  the  fame  number  to  the  child,  as  a  portion 
to  the  daughter,  or  a  flock  for  the  fon. 

Fofterage  is,  I  believe,  fometimes  performed 
upon  more  liberal  terms.  Our  friend,  the  young 
laird  of  Col,  was  foftered  by  Macfweyn  of  Griffi- 
pol.    Macfweyn  then  lived  a  tenant  to  Sir  James 

Macdoaald 
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Macdonald  in  the  Ifle  of  Skie;  and  therefore 
Col,  whether  he  fent  him  cattle  or  not,  could 
grant  him  no  land.  The  Dalt,  however,  at  his 
return,  brought  back  a  considerable  number  of 
Macalive  cattle,  and  of  the  friendship  fo  formed 
there  have  been  good  effects.  When  Macdonald 
raifed  his  rents,  Macfweyn  was,  like  other  te- 
nants, difcontented,  and,  resigning  his  farm,  re- 
moved from  Skie  to  Col,  and  was  eftabliihed  at 
Grifiipol. 

Thefe  obfervations  we  made  by  favour  of  the 
contrary  wind  that  drove  us  to  Col,  an  illand  not 
often  vifitedj  for  there  is  not  much  to  amufe 
curiosity,  or  to  attract  avarice. 

The  ground  has  been  hitherto,  I  believe,  ufed 

chiefly  for  pasturage.     In  a  district,  fuch  as  the 

eye  can  command,    there  is  a  general  herdlman, 

who  knows  all  the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood, 

;  and  whofe  ftation  is  upon  a  hill,    from  which  he 

I  furveys  the  lower  grounds  j    and  if  one   man's 

j  cattle  invade  another's  grafs,  drives  them  back 

to  their  own  borders.     But  other  means  of  profit 

begin  to  be  found  ;  kelp  is  gathered  and  burnt, 

and  floops  are  loaded  with  the  concreted  afhes. 

Cultivation  is  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  ikill 

and  encouragement  of  the  preient  heir,  and  the 

inhabitants  of  thofe  obfeure  vallies  will  partake 

of  the  general  progrefs  of  life. 

The  rents  of  the  parts  which  belong  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  have  been  raifed  from  fifty-five 
to  one  hundred  and  five  pounds,  whether  from 
the  land  or  the  lea  I  cannot  tell.  The  bounties 
of  the  fea  have  lately  been  fo  great,  that  a  farm 
in  South-Uift  has  rifen  in  ten  years  from  a  rent  o£ 
thirty  pounds  to  one  hundred  and  eighty, 

After 
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After  having  Mened  forfome  days  to  the  tern- 
peft,  and  wandered  about  the  iiland  till  our  curio- 
iity  was  fatisfied,  we  began  to  think  of  our  de- 
parture. To  leave  Col  in  October  was  not  very 
eafy.  We,  however,  found  a  Hoop  which  lay  on 
the  coaft  to  carry  kelp  j  and  for  a  price  which  we 
thought  levied  upon  our  neceffities,  the  mafter 
agreed  to  carry  us  to  Mull,  whence  we  might 
readily  pafs  back  to  Scotland. 

As  we  were  to  catch  the  firft  favourable  breath, 
we  fpent  the  night  not  very  elegantly,  nor  plea- 
fantly  in  the  veffel,  and  were  landed  next  day  at 
Tabor  Morar,  a  port  in  Mull,  which  appears  to 
an  unexperienced  eye  formed  for  the  fecurity  of 
Ihipsj  for  its  mouth  is  clofed  by  a  fmall  ifland, 
which  admits  them  through  narrow  channels  into 
a  bafon  fufficiently  capacious.  They  are  indeed 
iafe  from  the  fea,  but  there  is  a  hollow  between 
the  mountains  through  which  the  wind  iffues 
from  the  land  with  very  mifchievcus  violence. 

There  was  no  danger  while  we  were  there, 
and  we  found  feveral  other  veffels  at  anchor;  fo 
that  the  port  had  a  very  commercial  appearance. 

The  young  laild  of  Col,  who  had  determined 
not  to  let  us  lofe  bis  company,  while  there  was 
any  difficulty  remaining,  came  over  with  us. 
Kis  influence  foon  appeared  ;  for  he  procured  us 
horfes,  and  c< t; ducted  us  to  the  houfe  of  Dr. 
Maclean,  where  we  found  very  kind  entertain- 
ment, and  very  plea  ling  converfation.  Mifs 
Maclean,  who  was  boin,  and  had  been  bred  at 
Glafgow,  having  removed  with  her  father  to 
Mull,  added  to  t&e  other  qualifications,  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  Erfe;  language,  which  fhe  had 
not  learned   in  her  childhood,  but  gained   by 

ftudy. 
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tfudy,  and  was  the  only  interpreter  of  the  Erie 
poetry  that  I  -could  ever  find. 
•  The  Jfle  of  Mull  is  perhaps  in  extent  the  third 
of  the  Hebrides.  It  is  not  broken  by  waters,  nor 
fhot  into  promontories,  but  is  a  folid  and  com- 
pact mafs,  of  breadth  nearly  equal  to  its  length. 
Of  the  dimenfions  of  the  larger  iflands,  there  is 
no  knowledge  approaching  to  exactnefs.  I  am 
willing  to  euimate  it  as  containing  about  three 
hundred  fquare  miles. 

Mull  had  fuffered  like  Skie  by  the  black  win- 
ter of  feventy-one,  in  which,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience, a  continued  fron  detained  the  fnowfor 
eight  weeks  upon  the  ground.  Againft  a  cala- 
mity never  known,  no  provifion  had  been  made, 
and  the  people  could  only  pine  in  helplefs  mifery. 
One  tenant  was  mentioned,  whofe  cattle  perifh- 
ed  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  pounds  j  a  lofs 
which  probably  more  than  the  life  of  man  is  ne~ 
cefiary  to  repair.  In  countries  like  thefc,  the  de- 
fcriptions  of  famine  become  intelligible.  Where 
by  vigorous  and  artful  cultivation  of  a  foil  na- 
turally fertile,  there  is  commonly  a  fuperfluous 
growth  both  of  grain  and  grafs ;  where  the  fields 
are  crowded  with  cattle ;  and  where  every  hand 
is  able  to  attract  wealth  from  a  ditfance,  by 
making  fomething  that  promotes  eafe,  or  grati- 
fies vanity,  a  dear  year  produces  only  a  compara- 
tive want,  which  is  rather  ieen  than  felt,  and: 
which  terminates  commonly  in  no  worfe  effect, 
than  that  of  condemning  the  lower  orders  of  the 
community  to  facrifice  a  little  luxury  to  con- 
venience, or  at  molt,  a  little  convenience  to  ne~ 
ceffity. 

But  where  the  climate  is  unkind,  and  the 
ground  penurious,  fo  that  the  moft  fruitful  years 

produce 
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produce  only  enough  to  maintain  themfelves  j 
where  life  unimproved  and  unadorned,  fades 
into  fomething  little  more  than  naked  exigence, 
and  every  one  is'bufy  for  himfelf,  without  any 
arts  by  which  the  pleafure  of  others  may  be  in- 
creafed  j  if  to  the  daily  burden^of  diflrefs  any  ad- 
ditional weight  be  added,  nothing  remains -but 
to  defpair  and  die.  In  Mull  the  difappointment 
of  harveft,  or  a  murrain  among  the  cattle,  cuts 
cff  the  regular  provifion;  and  they  who  have  no 
manufactures  can'  piirchafe  no  part  of  the  fuper- 
fiuities  of  other  countries.  Theconfequen.ee  of 
a  bad  feafon  is  here  not  fcarcity,  but  emptinefs  j 
and  they  whofe  plenty  was  barely  a  fupply  of  na- 
tural and  prefen.t  need,  when  that  {lender  ftock 
fails,  mutt  periih  with  hunger. 

AH  travel  has  its  advantages.  If  the  paffen- 
ger  vifits  better  countries,  he  may  learn  to  im- 
prove his  own,  and  if  fortune  carries  him  to 
worfe,  he  mar  learn  to  enjoy  it*. 
•  Mr.  Bofwell's  curiofity  ftrongly  impelled  him 
to  fiifvey  Iona,  or  Icolmkill,  which  was  to  the 
early  ages  the  great  fchool  of  theology,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  place  of  fepultnre  for 
the  ancient  kings.  I,  though  lefs  eager,  did  not 
oppofe  him. 

That  we  might  perform  this  expedition,  it 
was  neceflary  to  traverfe  a  great  part  of  Mull. 
We  palled  a  day  at  Dr.  Maclean's,  and  could 
have  been  well  contented  to  day  longer.  But 
Col  provided  us  horfes,  and  we  purfued  our  jour- 
ney. This  was  a  day  of  inconvenience,  for  the 
country  is  very  rough,  and  my  horfe  was  but 
little.   We  travelled  many  hours  through  a  trad, 

*  We  wifh  to  imprefs  this  jufi:  and  elegant  fenriment  on  our 
readers'  minds. 

black 
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black  and  barren,  in  which,  however,  there  were 
the  relics  of  humanity;  for  we  found  a  ruined 
chapel  in  our  way. 

It  is  natural,  in  jtraverfirig  this  gloom  of  defo* 
lation,  to  inquire,  whether  fomething  may  not 
be  done  to  give  nature  a  more  cheerful  face, 
and  whether  thofe  hills  and  moors,  that  afford 
heath,  cannot  with  a  little  care  and  labour  bear 
fomething  better.  The  firit  thought  that  occurs, 
is  to  cover  them  with  trees,  for  that  in  many  o£ 
thefe  naked  regions  trees  will  grow,  is  evident, 
becaufe  (tumps  and  roots  are  yet  remaining ;  and 
the  fpeculatift  haftily  proceeds  to  cenfure  that 
negligence  and  lazinefs  that  has  omitted  for  fo 
long  a  time  fo  eafy  an  improvement. 

To  drop  feeds  into  the  ground,  and  attend 
their  growth,  requires  little  labour  and  no  fkill. 
He  who  remembers  that  all  the  woods  by  which 
the  wants  of  man  have  been  fupplied  from  the 
deluge  till  now,  were  felf-.fown,  will  not  eanly 
be  perfuaded  to  think  all  the  art  and  preparation 
jneceflfary,  which  the  Georgick  writers  prefcribe 
to  planters.  Trees  certainly  have  covered  the 
earth  with  very  little  culture.  They  wave  their 
tops  among  the  rocks  of  Norway,  and  might 
thrive  as  well  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides. 

But  there  is  a  frightful  interval  between  the 
feed  and  timber.  .  Hethat  calculates  the  growth 
of  trees,  has  the  unwelcome  remembrance  of 
the  fhortnefs  of  life  driven  hard  upon  him.  He 
knows  that  he  is  doing  what  will  never  benefit 
himfelf  j  and  when  he  rejoices  to  fee  the  item 
rile,  is  difpofed  to  repine  that  another  mail  Cut 
it  down. 

Plantation  is  naturally  the  employment  of  a 
miad  unburdened  with  care,  and  vacant  to  fu- 
turity 
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turity,  faturated  with  prefent  good,  and  at  lei- 
fure  to  derive  gratification  from  the  profpect  of 
posterity.  He  that  pines  with  hunger,  is  in  little 
care  how  others  fhall  be  fed.  The  poor  man  is 
feldom  itudious  to  make  his  grandfon  rich.  It 
may  be  foon  difcovered,  why  in  a  place,  which 
hardly  fupplies  the  cravings  of  neceffity,  there 
has  been  little  attention  to  the  delights  of  fancy; 
and  why  diftant  convenience  is  unregarded, 
where  the  thoughts  are  turned  with  inceffant  fo- 
licitude  upon  every  pofrlbility  of  immediate  ad- 
vantage. 

Neither  is  it  quite  fo  eafy  to  raife  large  woods, 
as  may  be  conceived.  Trees  intended  to  pro- 
duce timber  mutt  be  kept  ufelefs  for  a  long 
time,  inclofed  at  an  expence  from  which  many 
.will  be  difcouraged  by  the  remotenefs  of  the 
profit,  and  watched  with  that  attention,  which, 
in  places  where  it  is  molt,  needed,  will  neither 
be  given  nor  bought. 

Sir  James  Macdonald,  in  part  of  the  waftes  of 
his  territory,  fet  or  lowed  trees,  to  the  number, 
as  I  have  been  told,  of  feveral  millions,  expect- 
ing, doubtlefs,  that  they  would  grow  up  into 
future  navies  and  cities  j  but  for  want  of  in- 
clofure,  and  of  that  care  which  is  always  necef- 
fary,  and  will  hardly  ever  be  taken,  all  his  coft 
and  labour  have  been  loft,  and  the  ground  is 
likely  to  continue  an  ufelefs  heath. 

Having  not  any  experience  of  a  journey  in 
Mull,  we  had  no  doubt  of  reaching  the  fea  by 
day-light,  and  therefore  had  not  left  Dr.  Mac- 
Jean's  very  early.  We  travelled  diligently  enough, 
but  found  the  country,  for  road  there  was  none, 
very  difficult  to  pafs.  We  were  always  ftrug- 
gling  with  fotne  obftru&ion  or  other,  and  our 

vexation 
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vexation  was  not  balanced  by  any  gratification 
of  the  eye  or  mind.  We  were  however  fure  un- 
der Col's  protection,  of  efcaping  all  real  evils. 
There  was  no  houfe  in  Mull  to  which  he  could 
not  introduce  us.  He  had  intended  to  lodge  us, 
for  that  night,  with  a  gentleman  that  lived  upon 
the  coaft,  but  difcovered  on  the  way,  that  he 
then  lay  in  bed  without  hope  of  life. 

We  refolved  not  to  embarrafs  a  family,  in  a 
time  of  fo  much  forrow,  if  any  other  expedient 
could  be  found  5  and  as  the  ifland  of  Ulva  was 
over  againft  us,  it  was  determined  that  we  mould 
pafs  the  ftvait.  We  expected  to  find  a  ferry- 
boat, but  when  at  lafl  we  came  to  the  water,  the 
boat  was  gone. 

While  we  flood  deliberating,  we  were  happily 
efpied  from  an  Iriih  fhip,  that  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  (trait.  The  mafter  faw  that  we  wanted  a 
paflage,  and  with  great  civility  fcnt  us  a  boat, 
which  quickly  conveyed  us  to  Ulva,  where  we 
were  very  liberally  entertained  by  Mr.  Mac- 
quarry. 

To  Ulva  we  came  in  the  dark,  and  left  it  be- 
fore noon  the  next  day.  A  very  exacl  descrip- 
tion therefore  will,  not  be  expe&ed.  We  were 
told,  that  it  is  an  ifland  of  no  great  extent, 
rough  and  barren,  inhabited  by  the  Macquarrys; 
a  clan  not  powerful  nor  numerous,  but  of  anti- 
quity, which  raoft  other  families  are  content  to 
reverence.  The  name  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  depra- 
vation of  fome  other  j  for  the  Erfe  language 
does  not  afford  it  any  etymology.  Macquarry  is 
proprietor  both  of  Ulva  and  fome  adjacent 
iflands,  among  which  is  Staffa,  fo  lately  raifed 
to  renown  by  Mr.  Banks. 

Vol.  II.  P  When 
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When  the  iflanders  were  reproached  with  their 
ignorance,  or  infenfibility  of  the  wonders  of 
StafFa,  they  had  not  much  to  reply.  They  had 
indeed  considered  it  little,  becaufe  they  had  al- 
ways feen  it;  and  none  but  philosophers,  nor 
they  always,  are  ftruck  with  wonder,  otherwife 
than  by  novelty.  How  would  it  furprife  an  un- 
enlightened ploughman,  to  hear  a  company  of 
fober  men,  inquiring  by  what  power  the  hand 
toffes  a  ftone,  or  why  the  none,  when  it  is 
torTed,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Inquiring  after  the  relics  of  former  manners, 
I  found  that  in  Ulva,  and,  I  think,  no  where 
elfe,  is  continued  the  payment  of  the  Mercheta 
Mulierumj  a  fine  in  old  times  due  to  the  laird 
at  the  marriage  of  a  virgin.  The  original  of  this 
claim,  as  of  our  tenure  of  Borough  Englifh,  is 
varioufly  delivered.  It  is  pleafant  to  find  a*ncient 
cuftoms  in  old  families.  This  payment,  like 
others,  was,  for  want  of  money,  made  anciently 
in  the  produce  of  the  land.  Macquarry  was  ufed 
to  demand  a  fheep,  for  which  he  now  takes  a 
crown,  by  that  inattention  to  the  uncertain  pro- 
portion between  the  value  and  the  denomination 
of  money,  which  has  brought  much  diforder  into 
Europe.  A  fheep  has  always  the  fame  power  of 
fupplying  human  wants,  but  a  crown  will  bring 
at  one  time  more,  at  another  lefs. 

Ulva  was  not  neglected  by  the  piety  of  an- 
cient times  :  it  has  ftil-1  to  mow  what  was  once,  a 
church. 

In  the  morning  we  went  again  into  the  boat, 
and  were  landed  on  Inch  Kenneth,  an  ifland 
abont  a  mile  long,  and  perhaps  half  a  mile  broad, 
remarkable  for  pleafantuefs  and  fertility.     It  3s 

verdant 
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verdant  and  grafly,  and  fit  both  for  pafture  and 
tillage;  but  it  has  no  trees*.  Its  only  inhabitants 
were  Sir  Allan  Maclean,  and  two  young  ladies, 
his  daughters,  with  their  fervants. 

Sir  Allan  is  the  chieftain  of  the  great  clan  of 
Maclean,  which  is  faid  to  claim  the  fecond  place 
among  the  Highland  families,  yielding  only  to 
Macdonald.  Though  by  the  mifcdnducl:  of  his 
anceftors,  moft  of  the  extenfive  territory,  which 
would  have  defcendcd  to  him,  has  been  alienated, 
he  (till  retains  much  of  the  dignity  and  autho- 
rity of  his  birth.  When  foldiers  were  lately 
wanting  for  the  American  war,  application  was 
made  to  Sir  Allan,  and  he  nominated  a  hundred 
men  for  the  fervice,  who  obeyed  the  fummons, 
and  bore  arms  under  his  command. 

He  had  then,  for  fome  time,  refided  with  the 
young  ladies  in  Inch  Kenneth,  where  he  lives 
not  only  with  plenty,  but  with  elegance,  having 
conveyed  to  his  cottage  a  collection  of  books,  and 
what  elfe  is  neceflary  to  make  his  hours  plea* 
iant. 

When  we  landed,  we  were  met  by  Sir  Allan 
and  the  ladies,  accompanied  by  Mifs  Macquarry, 
who  had  palfed  fome  time  with  them,  and  now 
returned  to  Ulva  with  her  father. 

We  all  walked  together  to  the  manfion,  where 
we  found  one  cottage  for  Sir  Allan,  and  I  think 
two  more  for  the  domeftics  and  the  offices.  We 
entered,  and  wanted  little  that  palaces  afford. 
Our  room  was  neatly  floored,  and  well  lighted  y 

*  Our  author  fighs  inceflantly  for  trees,  where  they  were 
not  to  be  found;  but  negle&s  to  notice  them,  where  they  were. 
However,  Scotland  appears  to  be  obliged  to  him  even  for  his 
mod  illiberal  rtrittures.     It  has  profited  by  them. 

P  2  and 
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and  our  dinner,  which  was  dreffed  in  one  of  the. 

huts,  was  plentiful  and  delicate. 

In  the  afternoon  Sir  Allan  reminded  us,  that 
the  day  was  Sunday,  which  he  never  fuifered  to 
pafs  without  fome  religious  distinction,  and  in- 
vited us  to  partake  in  his  a&s  of  domeftic  wor- 
ship ;  which  I  hope  neither  Mr.  Bofwell  nor  my- 
felf  will  he  fufpe&ed  of  a  difpoiition  to  re- 
fufe.  The  elder  of  the  ladies  read  the  Engliih 
fervice. 

Inch  Kenneth  was  once  a  feminary  of  ecclefi- 
aftics,  fubordinate,  I  fuppofe,  to  Icolmkill.  Sir 
Allan  had  a  mind  to  trace  the  foundations  of 
the  college,  but  we  were  not  able  to  perceive 
them. 

Our  attention,  however,  was  fufficiently  en- 
gaged by  a  venerable  chapel,  which  rtands  yet 
entire,  except  that  the  roof  is  gone.  It  is  about 
fixty  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth.  On 
one  fide  of  the  altar  is  a  bas  relief  of  the  blefled 
Virgin,  and  by  it  lies  a  little  bell ;  which,  though 
cracked,  and  without  a  clapper,  has  remained 
there  for  ages,  guarded  only  by  the  venerable- 
nefs  of  the  place.  The  ground  round  the  cha- 
pel is  covered  with  grave-ftones  of  chiefs  and  la- 
dies 3  and  tfill  continues  to  be  a  place  of  fepul- 
ture. 

Inch  Kenneth  is  a  proper  prelude  to  Icolmkill. 
It  was  not  without  fome  mournful  emotion  that 
we  contemplated  the  ruins  of  religious  ftru&ures, 
and  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 

On  the  next  day,  we  took  a  more  diftincl:  view 
of  the  place,  and  went  with  the  boat  to  fee  oy- 
fiers  in  the  bed,  out  of  which  the  boatmen  forced 
up  as  many  as  were  wanted.  Even  Inch  Ken- 
neth has  a  fubordinate  ifland,  named  Sandiland, 

I  fuppofe 
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I  fuppofe  in  contempt,  where  we  landed,  and 
found  a  rock,  with  a  fnrface  of  perhaps  four 
acres,  of  which  one  is  naked  (tone,  another 
fpread  with  fand  and  fhells,  fome  of  which  I 
picked  up  for  their  gloffy  beauty,  and  two  co- 
vered with  a  little  earth  and  grafs,  on  which  Sir 
Allan  has  a  few  iheep. 

We  told  Sir  Allan  our  defire  of  vifiting  Icolm* 
kill,  and  entreated  him  to  give  us  his  protection, 
and  his  company.  He  thought  proper  to  heii- 
tate  a  little,  but  the  ladies  hinted,  that  as  they 
knew  he  would  not  finally  refufe,  he  would  do 
better  if  he  preferved  the  grace  of  ready  com- 
pliance. He  took  their  advice,  and  promifed  to 
carry  us  on  the  morrow  in  his  boat. 

We  pafied  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  in 
fuch  amuiements  as  were  in  our  power.  Sir  Al- 
lan related  the  American  campaign,  and  at 
evening  one  of  the  ladies  played  on  her  harpfi- 
chord,  while  Col  and  Mr.  Bofwell  danced  a  Scot- 
tifh  reel  with  the  other. 

In  the  morning  our  boat  was  ready":  it  was 
high  and  ftrong.  Sir  Allan  victualled  it  for  the 
day,  and  provided  able  rowers.  We  now  parted 
from  the  young  laird  of  Col,  who  had  treated  us 
with  fo  much  kindnefs,  and  concluded  his  fa- 
vours by  consigning  us  to  Sir  Allan.  Here  we 
had  the  laft  embrace  of  this  amiable  man,  who, 
while  thefe  pages  were  preparing  to  atteft  his 
virtues,  perifhed  in  the  pailage  between  Ulva: 
and  Inch  Kenneth*. 

*  This  fhort  memorial,  to  the  fame  of  a  friend,  does  credit 
to  Dr.  JohuforPs  heut.  One  trait  of  feeling,  is  more  eftima- 
blo  than  s  thouf.-nd  cold  unirripallioned  reflections  on  ordinary 
topics. 

P  3  Sir 
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Sir  Allan,  to  whom  the  whole  region  was  well 
known,  told  us  of  a  very  remarkable  cave,  to 
which  he  would  fhow  us  the  way.  We  had' been 
disappointed  already  by  one  cave,  and  were  not 
much  elevated  by  the  expectation  of  another. 

It  was  yet  better  to  fee  it,  and  we  flopped  at 
fame  rocks  on  the  coaft  of  Mull.  The  mouth  is 
fortified  by  vaft  fragments  of  tione,  over  which 
we  made  our  way,  neither  very  nimbly,  nor 
very  fecurely.  The  place,  however  well  repaid 
our  trouble.  The  bottom,  as  far  as  the  flood 
rutlies  ;n,  was  encumbered  with  large  pebbles* 
but,  as  we  advanced,  was  fpread  over  with 
fmooth  fand  Xne  breadth  is  about  forty-five 
feet:  the  roof  rifes.  in  anarch,  almoft  regular, 
to  a  height  which  we  could  not  rneafure  j  but  I 
think  it  about  thirty  feet. 

Having  parted  inward  from  the  lea  to  a  great 
depth,  we  found  on  the  right  hand  a  narrow 
pafTage,  perhaps  not  more  than  fix  feet  wide, 
obftructed  by  great  ftones,  over  which  we  climb- 
ed and  came  into  a  fecond  cave,  in  breadth 
twenty-five  feet.  The  air  in  this  apartment  was 
very  warm,  but  not  oppretiive,  nor  loaded  with 
vapours.  Qur  light  mowed  no  tokens  of  a  fecu- 
lent qr  corrupted  atmofphere.  Here  was  a  fquare 
Hone,  called,  as  we  are  told,  Fingal's  Table* 

If  we  had  been  provided  with  torches,  wre 
ihould  have  prpceeded  in  our  fearch,  though  we 
had  already  gone  as  far  as  apy  former  adventurer, 
except  fome  who  are  reported  never  to  have  re- 
turned ;  and,meafuring  our  way  back,  we  found 
it  more  than  a  hundred  and  fixty  yards,  the 
eleventh  part  of  a  mile. 

Pur  meafures  were  not  critically  exact,  having 
bten  made  with  a  walking  pole,  fuch  as  it  is  con- 
venient 
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vcnient  to  carry  in  thefe  rocky  countries,  of 
which  I  gueifedthe  length  by  ftanding  againftit. 
In  this  there  could  be  no  great  error,  nor  do  I 
much  doubt  but  the  Highlander,  whom  we  em- 
ployed, reported  the  number  right.  More  nicety 
however  is  better,  and  no  man  mould  travel  un- 
provided with  inftruments  for  taking  heights  and 
diftances. 

There  is  yet  another  caufe  of  error  not  always 
eafily  furmounted,  though  more  dangerous  to  the. 
veracity  of  itinerary  narratives,  than  imperfect 
menfuration.  An  obferver,  deeply  impreffed  by 
any  remarkable  fpeclacle,  does  not  fuppofe  that 
the  traces  will  foon  vanim  from  his  mind  ;  and, 
having  commonly  no  great  convenience  for 
writing,  defers  the  defcription  to  a  time  of  more 
leifure,  and  better  accommodation. 

To  this  dilatory  notation  muft  be  imputed  the 
falfe  relations  of  travellers,  where  there  is  na 
imaginable  motive  to  deceive.  They  trufied  to 
memory,  what  cannot  be  trufied  fafely  but  to 
the  eye,  and  told  by  guefs  what  a  few  hours  be- 
fore they  had  known  with  certainty. 

When  we  had  fatisfied  our  curiofity  in  th& 
cave,  fo  far  as  our  penury  of  light  permitted  us, 
we  clambered  again  to  our  boats,  and  proceeded 
along  the  coaft  of  Mull  to  a  headland,  called 
A  tun,  remarkable  for  the  columnar  form  of  the 
rocks,  which  rife  in  a  feries  of  pilafters,  with  a 
degree  of  regularity,  which  Sir  Allan  thinks 
not  lefs  worthy  of  curiofity  than  the  ihore  of. 
Staffs. 

Not  long  after  we  came  to  another  range  of 
black  rocks,  which  had  the  appearance  of  broken 
pilafters,  fet  one  behind  another  to  a  great  depth. 
This  place  was  chofen  by  Sir  Allan  for  our  din- 
ner. 
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ner.  We  were  eafily  accommodated  with  feats, 
for  the  Hones  were  of  all  heights,  and  refreshed 
ourfelves  and  our  boatmen,  who  could  have  no 
other  reft  till  we  were  at  Icolmkill. 

The  evening  was  now  approaching,  and  we 
were  yet  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  end  of 
our  expedition.  We  could,  therefore,  flop  no 
more  to  make  remarks  in  the  way,  but  fet  for- 
ward with  fome  degree  of  eagernefs.  The  day 
foon  failed  us,  and  the  moon  prefented  a  very 
folemn  and  pleating  fcene.  The  iky  was  clear, 
fo  that  the  eye  commanded  a  wide  circle:  the  fea 
was  neither  ftill  nor  turbulent  5  the  wind  neither 
filent  nor  loud.  We  were  never  far  from  one 
coaft  or  another,  on  which,  if  the  weather  had 
become  violent,  we  could  have  found  fhelter, 
and  therefore  contemplated  at  eafe  the  region 
through  which  we  glided  in  the  tranquillity  of 
the  night,  and  faw  now  a  rock  and  now  an  illand 
grow  gradually  conipicuous  and  gradually  ob- 
fcure. 

At  laft  we  came  to  Icolmkill,  but  found  no 
convenience  for  landing.  Our  boat  could  not  be 
forced  very  near  the  dry  ground,  and  our  High- 
landers carried  us  over  the  water. 

We  were  now  treading  that  illuflrious  illand, 
which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
regions,  whence  favage  clans  and  roving  barba- 
rians derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and  the 
bleffings  of  religion.  To  abftract.  the  mind  from 
all  local  emotion  would  be  impoflible,  if  it  were 
endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolim,  if  it  were 
poilible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power 
of  our  fenfes  3  whatever  makes  the  paft,  the  dif- 
tant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  prefent, 
advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings-. 

Far. 
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Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  fach  frigid  phi- 
lofophy,  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  un- 
moved over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified 
by  wifdbm,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  ft 
little  to  be  envied,  whofe  patriotifm  would  not 
gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whofe 
piety  would  hot  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins 
of  Iona! 

We  came  too  late  to  vifit  monuments :  fome 
care  was  neceffary  for  ourfelves.  Whatever  was 
in  the  ifland,  Sir  Allan  could  command,  for  the 
inhabitants  were  Macleans  ;  but,  having  little, 
they  could  not  give  us  much.  He  went  to  the 
headman  of  the  ifland,  whom  fame,  but  fame 
delights  in  amplifying,  reprefents  as  worth  no 
lefs  than  fifty  pounds.  He  was  perhaps  proud 
enough  of  his  guefts,  but  ill  prepared  for  our 
entertainment ;  however,  he  foon  produced  more 
provifion  than  men  not  luxurious  require.  Our 
lodging  was  next  to  be  provided.  We  found  a 
barn  well  flocked  with  hay,  and  made  our  beds 
as  foft  as  we  could. 

In  the  morning  we  rofe  and  furveyed  the 
place.  The  churches  of  the  two  convents  are 
both  ftanding,  though  unroofed.  They  were 
built  of  unhewn  ftone,  but  folid,  and  not  in- 
elegant. I  brought  away  rude  meafures  of  the 
buildings,  fuch  as  I  cannot  much  truft  myfelf, 
inaccurately  taken,  and  obfcurely  noted.  Mr. 
Pennant's  delineations,  which  are  doubtlefs  exact, 
have  made  my  unfkiiful  defcription  lefs  necef- 
fary. 

The  epifcopal  church  confifts  of  two  parts  fe- 
parated  by  the  belfry,  and  built  at  different  times. 
The  original  church  had,  like  others,  the  altar 
at  one  eud,  and  tower  at  the  other  5  but  as  it 

grew 
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grew  too  fmall,  another  building  of- equal  di- 
menfion  was  added,  and  the  tower  then  was  ne- 
ceiTarily  in  the  middle. 

That  tliefe  edifices  are  of  different  ages  is  evi- 
dent. The  arch  of  the  firft  church  is  Roman, 
being  part  of  a  circle;  that  of  the  additional 
building  is  pointed,  and  therefore  Gothic,  or  Sa« 
racenical;  the  tower  is  firm,  and  wants  only  to 
be  floored  and  covered. 

Of  the  chambers  or  cells  belonging  to  the 
monks,  there  are  fome  walls  remaining,  but  no- 
thing approaching  to  a  complete  apartment. 

The  bottom 'of  the  church  is  fo  encumbered 
with  mud  and  .rubbiih,  that  we  could  make  no 
difcoveries  of  curious  inscriptions,  and  what 
there  are  have  been  already  published.  The 
place  is  faid  to  be  known  where  the  black  (tones 
lie  concealed,  on  which  the  old  Highland  chiefs, 
when  they  made  contracts  and  alliances,  ufed  to 
take  the  oath,  which  was  confidered  more  facred 
than  any  other  obligation,  and  which  could  not 
be  violated  without  the  blacked  infamy.  In 
thofe  days  of  violence  and  rapine,  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  imprefs  upon  lavage  minds  the 
fanctity  of  an  oath,  by  fome  particular  and  ex- 
traordinary circumftances.  They  would  not 
have  recourfe  to  the  black  ftones,  upon  fmall  or 
common  occasions,  and  when  they  had  eftablifhed 
their  faith  by  this  tremendous  fan£tion,  incon- 
fiancyand  treachery  were  no  longer  feared. 

The  chapel  of  the  nunnery  is  now  ufed  by  the 
inhabitants  as  a  general  cow-houfe,  and  the  bot- 
tom is  confequently  too  miry  for  examination. 
Some  of  the  ftones  which  covered  the  latter  ab- 
beffes  have  infcriptions,  which  might  yet  be 
read,  if  the  chapel  were  cleanfed,     The  roof  of 

this, 
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•this,  as  of  all  the  other  buildings,  is  totally  deftroy*- 
ed;  not  only  becaufe  timber  quickly  deca)s  when 
it  is  negledted,  but  becaufe  in  an  iiland  utterly 
deftitute  of  wood,  it  was  wanted  for  ufe,  and 
was  confequently  the  firft  plunder  for  needy  ra- 
pacity. 

The  chancel  of  the  nun's  chapel  is  covered 
with  an  arch  of  none,  to  which  time  has  done 
no  injury}  and  a  fmali  apartment,  communicat- 
ing with  the  choir,  on  the  north  fide,  like  the 
chapter-houfe  in  cathedrals,  roofed  with  flone  in 
the  fame  manner,  is  likewife  entire. 

In  one  of  the  churches  was  a  marble  altar, 
which  the  fuperflition  of  the  inhabitants  has  de- 
stroyed. Their  opinion  was,  that  a  fragment  of 
this  Hone  was  a  defence  again  11  fhipwrecks,  fire, 
and  mifcarriages.  In  one  corner  of  the  church 
the  bafon  for  holy  water  is  yet  unbroken. 

The  cemetery  of  the  nunnery  was,  rill  very 
lately,  regarded  with  fuch  reverence,  that  only 
women  were  buried  in  it.  Thefe  relics  of  ve- 
neration always  produce  fome  mournful  pleafure. 
I  could  have  forgiven  a  great  injury  more  eafily 
than  the  violation  of  this  imaginary  fan&ity. 

South  of  the  chapel  ftand  the  walls  of  a  large' 
room,  which  was  probably  the  hall,  or  refectory 
of  the  nunnery.  This  apartment  is  capable  of 
repair.  Of  the  reft  of  the  convent  there  are  only 
fragments. 

Betides  the  two  principal  churches,  there  are, 
I  think,  five  chapels  yet  Handing,  and  three 
more  remembered.  There  are  alfo  croffes,  of 
which  two  bear  the  names  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Matthew. 

A  large  fpace  of  ground  about  thefe  confed- 
erated edifices  is  covered  with  grave- ftones,  few 

of 
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of  wnich  have  any  infcription.  He  that  furveys 
it,  attended  by  an  infular  antiquary,  may  be  told 
where  the  kings  of  many  nations  are  buried ; 
and  if  he  loves  to  foothe  his  imagination  with 
the  thoughts  that  naturally  rife  in  places,  where 
the  great  and  the  powerful  lie  mingled  with  the 
duft,  let  them  liften  in  fubmiffive  filence  j  for, 
if  he  alks  any  queftions,  his  delight  is  at  aa 
end. 

Iona  has  long  enjoyed,  without  any  very  cre- 
dible atteftation,  the  honour  of  being  reputed 
the  cemetery  of  the  Scottifli  kings.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  that,  when  the  opinion  of  local  fanc- 
tity  was  prevalent,  the  chieftains  of  the  ifles, 
and  perhaps  fome  of  the  Norwegian  or  Irilh 
princes  were  repofitedin  this  venerable  inclofure. 
But  by  whom  the  fubterraneous  vaults  are  peo- 
pled, is  now  utterly  unknown.  The  graves  are 
very  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  undoubtedly 
contain  the  remains  of  men,  who  did  not  expert 
to  be  fo  foon  forgotten. 

Not  far  from  this  awful  ground,  may  be  traced 
the  garden  of  the  monaftery  :  the  fifh-ponds  are 
yet  difcernible  5  and  the  aqueduct,  which  Sup- 
plied them,  is  (till  in  ufe. 

There  remains  a  broken  building,  which  is 
called  the  bifhop's  houfe,  I  know  not  by  what 
authority.  It  was  once  the  refidence  of  fome 
man  above  the  common  rank,  for  it  has  two 
ftories  and  a  chimney. 

There  is  in  the  ifland  one  houfe  more,  and 
only  one,  that  has  a  chimney  :  we  entered  it, 
and  found  it  neither  wanting  repair  nor  inhabit- 
ants j  but  to  the  farmers,  who  now  poffefs  it, 
the  chimney  is  of  no  great  value  ;  for  their  fire 
was  made  on  the  floor,    in  the  middle  of  the 

room ; 
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room;  and,  notwithftanding  the  dignity  of  their 
manfion,  they- rejoiced,  like  their  neighbours,  in 
the  comforts  of  fmoke. 

It  is  obferved,  that  ecclefiaftical  colleges  are 
always  in  the  moft  pleaiant  and  fruitful  places. 
While  the  world  allowed  the  monks  their  choice, 
it  is  furely  no  dishonour  that  they  chofe  well. 
This  illand  is  remarkably  fruitful.  The  village 
near  the  churches  is  faid  to  contain  feventy  fa- 
milies, which,  at  five  in  a  family,  is  more  than 
a  hundred  inhabitants  to  a  mile.  There  are  per- 
haps other  villages ;  yet  both  corn  and  cattle  are 
annually  exported. 

But  the  fruitfulnefs  of  Iona  is  now  its  whole 
profperity.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkably  grofs, 
and  remarkably  neglected  :  I  know  not  if  they 
are  vifited  by  any  miniiter.  The  illand,  which 
was  once  the  metropolis  of  learning  and  piety, 
has  now  no  fchool  for  education,  nor  temple  for 
worfhip  -,  only  two  inhabitants  that  can  fpeak 
Engliih,  and  not  one  that  can  write  or  read. 

The  people  are  of  the  clan  of  Maclean  j  and 
though  Sir  Allan  had  not  been  in  the  place  for 
many  years,  he  was  received  with  all  the  reve- 
rence due  to  their  chieftain.  One  of  them  being 
fharply  reprehended  by  him,  for  not  fending  him 
fome  rum,  declared,  after  his  departure,  that  he 
had  no  defign  of  difappointing  him ;  "  for,"  faid 
he,  <(  I  would  cut  my  bones  for  him ;  and,  if  he 
had  fent  his  dog  for  it,  he  mould  have  had  it." 

When  wre  were  to  depart,  our  boat  was  left  by 
the  ebb  at  a  great  difrance  from  the  water  j  but 
no  fooner  did  we  with  it  afloat,  than  the  illanders 
gathered  round  it,  and,  by  the  union  of  many 
hands,  pufhed  it  down  the  beach  ;  every  man 

Vol.  II.  Q,  who 
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who  conl4  contribute  his  help  feemed  to  think' 
hirafelf  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  being,  for  a 
moment,  ufeful  to  his  chief. 

We  now  left  thofe  illuftrious  ruins,  by  which 
Mr.  Boiwell  was  much  affected,  nor  would  I 
willingly  be  thought  to  have  looked  upon  them. 
without  fome  emotion.  Perhaps,  in  the  revo- 
tions  of  the  world,  Iona  may  be  fometime  again 
the  intiructrefs  of  the  weftern  regions. 

It  was  no  long  voyage  to  Mull,  where,  under 
Sir  Allan's  protection,  we  landed  in  the  evening, 
and  were  entertained  for  the  night  by  Mr.  Mac- 
lean, a  minifter  that  lives  upon  the  coaft,  whofe 
elegance  of  converfation,  and  (trength  of  judge- 
ment, would  make  him  confpicuous  in  places  of 
greater  celebrity.  Next  day  we  dined  with  Dr. 
Maclean,  another  phyfician,and  then  travelled  on 
to  the  houfe  of  a  very  powerful  laird,  Maclean  of 
Lochbuy  j  for,  in  this  country,  every  man's  name 
is  Maclean. 

Where  races  are  thus  numerous,  and  thus  com- 
bined, none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  addrelfed 
by  his  name.  The  laird  of  Dunvegan  is  called 
Macleod,  but  other  gentlemen  of  the  tame  fa- 
mily are  denominated  by  the  places  where  they 
rende,  as  Raafay,  or  Taliiker.  The  dilti notion  of 
the  meaner  people  is  made  by  their  chriftian 
names. 

Our  afternoon  journey  was  through  a  country 
of  fuch  gloomy  defolation,  that  Mr.  Boiwell 
thought  no  part  of  the  Highlands  equally  terrific, 
yet  we  came  without  any  difficulty,  at  evening, 
to  Lochbuy,  where  we  found  a  true  Highland 
laird,  rough  and  haughty,  and  tenacious  of  his 
dignityj  who,  hearing  my  name,  inquired  whe- 
ther 
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tlier  I  was  of  the  Johnftons'  of  Glencoe,  or  of 
Ardnamurchan. 

Lochbuy  has,  like  the  other  infular  chieftains, 
quitted  the  caftle  that  fheltered  his  ancestors,  and 
lives  near  it,  in  a  manfion  not  very  fpacious  or 
fplendid.  I  have  feen  no  houfes  in  the  iflands 
much  to  be  envied  for  convenience  or  magnifi- 
cence, yet  they  bear  teftimony  to  the  progrefs  of 
arts  and  civility,  as  they  mow  that  rapine  and 
furprife  are  no  longer  dreaded,  and  are  much 
more  commodious  than  the  ancient  fortrefles. 

The  caftles  of  the  Hebrides,  many  of  which 
are  ftanding,  and  many  ruined,  were  always  built 
upon  points  of.  land,  on  the  margin  of  the  fea. 
For  the  choice  of  this  fituation,  there  muft  have 
been  fome  general  reafon,  which  the  change  of 
manners  has  left  in  obfcurity. 

If  they  be  confldered  merely  as  places  of  re- 
treat, the  fituation  feems  not  well  chofen  ;  for 
the  laird  of  an  iiland  is  fafeft  from  foreign  ene- 
mies in  the  centre.  On  the  coaft  he  might  be 
more  fuddenly  furprifedthan  in  the  inland  parts; 
and  the  invaders,  if  their  enterprife  mifcarried, 
might  more  eafily  retreat.  Some  convenience, 
however,  whatever  it  was,  their  pofition  on  the 
ihore  afforded  ;  for  uniformity  of  practice  feldom 
continues  long  without  good  reafon*. 

A  caftle  in  the  iflands  is  only  a  fmgle  tower  of 
three  or  four  ftories,  of  which  the  walls  are 
fometimes  eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  with  narrow 
windows,  and  clofe  winding  flairs  of  ftone.  The 
top  rifes  in  a  cone,  or  pyramid  of  ftone,  encom- 
paiTed  by  battlements.    The  intermediate  floors 

*  Uniformity  of  pra£Hce,  we  conceive,  is  more  frequently 
the  refult  of  cuftom,  or  fafhion,  than  of  reafcn. 
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are  fometimes  frames  of  timber,  as  in  common 
houfes,  and  fometimes  arches  of  ftone,  or  alter- 
nately ftone  and  timber  j  fo  that  there  was  very 
little  danger  from  fire.  In  the  centre  of  every 
floor,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  the  chief  room,  of 
no  great  extent,  round  which  there  are  narrow 
cavities,  or  recefies,  formed  by  fmall  vacuities, 
or  by  a  double  wall.  I  know  not  whether  there 
be  ever  more  than  one  fire-place.  They  had 
not  capacity  to  contain  many  people,  or  much 
provifion  ;  but  their  enemies  could  feldom  block- 
ade them;  for,  if  they  failed  in  the  firfi  attack, 
their  next  care  was  to  eicape. 

The  walls  were  always  too  ftrong  to  be  fhaken 
by  fuch  defultory  hoftilities;  the  windows  were 
too  narrow  to  be  entered,  and  the  battlements 
too  high  to  be  fcaled.  The  only  danger  was  at 
the  gates,  over  which  the  wall  was  built  with  a 
fquare  cavity,  not  unlike  a  chimney,  continued 
to  the  top.  Through  this  hollow,  the  defendants 
]et  fall  fiones  upon  thofe  who  attempted  to  break 
the  gate,  and  poured  down  water,  perhaps  fcald- 
ing  water,  if  the  attack  was  made  with  fire. 
The  caftle  of  Lochbuy  was  fecured  by  double 
doors,  of  which  the  outer  was  an  iron  gate. 

In  every  caftle  is  a  well  and  a  dungeon.  The 
dungeon  is  a  deep  fubterraneous  cavity,  walled 
on  the  (ides,  and  arched  on  the  top,  into  which 
the  defcent  is  through  a  narrow  door,  by  a  lad- 
der or  a  rope,  fo  that  it  ieems  impofiible  to  efcape, 
when  the  rope  or  ladder  is  drawn  up.  The  dun- 
geon was,  I  fuppofe,  in  war*  a  prifon  for  fuch 
captives  as  were  treated  with  feverity ;  and,  in 
peace,  for  fuch  delinquents  as  had  committed 
crimes  within  the  laird's  jurifdi&i on. 

As 
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As  thefe  fortifications  were  the  productions  of 
mere  neceffity,  they  are  built  only  for  fafety, 
with  little  regard  to  convenience,  and  with  none 
to  elegance  or  pleafure.  It  was  fufficient  for  a 
laird  of  the  Hebrides,  if  he  had  a  ftrong  houfe, 
in  which  he  could  hide  his  wife  and  children 
from  the  next  clan.  That  they  are  not  large  nor 
fplendid  is  no  wonder.  It  is  not  eafy  to  rind  how 
they  were  raifed,  fuch  as  they  are,  by  men  who 
had  no  money,  in  countries  where  the  labourers 
and  artificers  could  fcarcely  be  fed.  The  build- 
ings in  different  parts  of  the  iflands  mew  their 
degrees  of  wealth  and  power. 

Thefe  caftles  afford  another  evidence  that  the 
fictions  of  romantic  chivalry  had  for  their  bafis 
the  real  manners  of  the  feudal  times,  when  every 
lord  of  a  feignory  lived  in  his  hold,  lawlefs  and 
unaccountable,  with  all  the  licentioufnefs  and 
infolence  of  uncontefted  fuperiority  and  unprin- 
cipled power.  The  traveller,  whoever  he  might 
be,  coming  to  the  fortified  habitation  of  a  chief- 
tain, would,  probably,  have  been  interrogated 
from  the  battlements,  admitted  with  caution  to 
the  gate,  introduced  to  a  petty  monarch,  fierce 
with  habitual  hoftility,  and  vigilant  with- igno- 
rant fufpicion  ;  who,  according  to  his  general 
temper,  or  accidental  humour,  would  have  feat- 
ed  a  ftranger  as  his  gueft  at  the  table,  or  as  a  Cpy 
confined  him  in  the  dungeon. 

We  were  now  to  leave  the  Hebrides,  where  we 
had  fpent  fome  weeks  with  fufficient  amufement, 
and  where  we  had  amplified  our  thoughts  with 
new  fcenes  of  nature,  and  new  modes  of  life. 

Of  thefe  iflands  it  muft  be  confefied,  that  they 

have  not  many  allurements,  but  to  the  mere  lover 

of  naked  nature.    The  inhabitants  are  thin,  pro- 

Q  3  virions^ 
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virions  are  fcarce,  and  defolation  and  penury 
give  little  pleafure. 

The  people  collectively  confidered  are  not  few, 
though  their  numbers  are.  fmall  in  proportion  to 
the  fpace  which  they  occupy.  Mull  is  faid  to 
contain  fix  thoufand,  and  Skie  fifteen  thoufand. 
Of  the  computation  respecting  Mi.ll,  I  can  ^ive 
no  account  j  but  when  I  doubted  the  truth  of 
the  numbers  attributed  to  Skie,  o:  e  of  the  mini- 
iters  exhibited  fuch  facts  as  conquered  my  incre- 
dulity. 

Of  the  proportion,  which  the  product  of  any 
regions  bears  to  the  people,  an  eftimate  is  com- 
monly made  according  to  the  pecuniary  price  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life  j  a  principle  of  judgment 
which  is  never  certain,  becaufe  it  fuppofes  what 
is  far  from  truth,  that  the  value  of  money  is  al- 
ways the  lame,  and  fo  meafures  an  unknown 
quantity  by  an  uncertain  ftandard.  It  is  compe- 
tent enough  when  the  markets  of  the  fame  coun- 
try, at  different  times,  and  thofe  times  not  too 
diftant,  are  to  be  compared ;  but  of  very  little 
ufe  for  the  purpofe  of  making  one  nation  ac- 
quainted with  the  ftate  of  another.  Provifions, 
though  plentiful,  are  fold  in  places  of  great  pe~ 
cnniary  opulence  for  nominal  prices,  to  which* 
however  fcarce,  where  gold  and  fiiver  are  yet 
fcajcer,  they  can  never  be  raifed. 

In  the  Weftern  Iilands  there  is  fo  little  inter- 
nal commerce,  that  hardly  any  thing  has  a  known 
or  fettled  rate.  The  price  of  things  brought  in, 
or  carried  out,  is  to  be  confidered  as  that  of  a  fo- 
reign market  j  and  even  this  there  is  fome  diffi- 
culty in  difcovering,  becaufe  their  denominations 
of  quantity  are  different  from  ours  3  and  when 

there 
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tkere  is  ignorance  on  both  fides,  no  appeal  can  be 
made  to  a  common  meafure. 

From  Lochbuy  we  rode  a  very  few  miles  to 
the  fide  of  Mull,  which  faces  Scotland,  where, 
having  taken  leave  of  our  kind  protector,  Sir 
Allan,  we  embarked  in  a  boat,  in  which  the  feat 
provided  for  our  accommodation  was  a  heap  of 
rough  ferufhwood;  and  on  the  twenty-iecond  of 
October  repofed  at  a  tolerable  inn  on  the  main 
land. 

Gn  the  next  day  we  began  our  journej  fouth- 
wards.  The  weather  was  tempeftuous.  For  half 
the  day  the  ground  was  rough,  and  our  horfes 
were  frill  fmall.  Had  they  required  much  re- 
ftraint,  we  might  have  been  reduced  to  difficul- 
ties ;  for  I  think  we  had  amongft  us  but  one 
bridle.  We  fed  the  poor  animals  liberally,  and 
they  performed  their  journey  well.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  day,  we  came  to  a  firm  and  fmooth 
road,  made  by  the  foldiers,  on  which,  we  travel? 
led  with  great  fecurity,  buried  with  contemplat- 
ing the  fcene  about  us.  The  night  came  on  while 
we  had  yet  a  great  part  of  the  way  to  go,  though 
not  fo  dark,  but  that  we  could  difcern  the  cata- 
racts which  poured  down  the  hills,  on  one  fide, 
and  fell  into  one  general  channel,  that  ran  with 
great  violence  on  the  other.  The  wind  was  loud, 
the  rain  was  heavy,  and  the  whittling  of  the 
blaft,  the  fall  of  the  fhcwer,  the  rum  of  the  ca- 
taracts, and  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  made  a  no- 
bler chorus  of  the  rough  mufic  of  nature  than  it 
had  ever  been  my  chance  to  hear  before.  ;  The 
ftreams,  which  ran  acrofs  the  way  from  the  hills 
to  the  main  current,  were  fo  frequent,  that,  after 
a  while,  I  began  to  count  them  3  and;  in  ten 
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miles,  reckoned  fifty-five,  probably  miffing  Tome, 
and  having  let  fome  pals  before  they  forced  them- 
felves  upon  my  notice.  At  laft  we  came  to  ln- 
verary,  where  we  found  an  inn,  not  only  com- 
modious, but  magnificent. 

The  difficulties  of  peregrination  were  now  at 
an  end  Mr.  Bofwell  had  the  honour  of  being 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  by  whom  we  were 
very  kindly  entertained  at  his  fplendid  feat,  and 
fupplied  with  conveniences  for  furveying  his  fpa- 
cious  park  and  rifing  forefts. 

After  two  days  flay  at  Inverary,  we  proceeded 
fouthward  over  Glencroe,  a  black  and  dreary  re- 
gion, now  made  eafily  paifable  by  a  military  road, 
which  rifes  from  either  end  of  the  glen  by  an  ac- 
clivity not  dangeroufly  fteep,  but  fufficiently  la- 
borious. In  the  middle,  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
is  a  feat,  with  this  infcription,  (C  Rett,  and  be 
thankful."  Stones  were  placed  to  mark  the  dif- 
tances,  which  the  inhabitants  have  taken  away, 
refolved,  they  faid.  f*  to  have  no  new  miles." 

In  this  rainy  feafon  the  hills  ttreamed  with  wa- 
terfalls, which,  eroding  the  way,  formed  currents 
on  the  other  fide,  that  ran  in  contrary  directions 
as  they  fell  to  the  north  or  ibuth  of  the  fummit. 
Being,  by  the  favour  of  the  duke,  well  mounted, 
I  went  up  and  down  the  hill  with  great  conve- 
nience. 

From  Glencroe  we  paffed  through  a  pleafani 
country  to  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  were 
received  at  the  houfe  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun, 
who  is  owner  of  almoft  all  the  thirty  iflands  of  the 
loch,  which  we  went  in  a  boat  next  morning  to 
furvey.  The  heavinefsof  the  rain  fhortened  our 
voyage,  but  we  landed  on  one  ifland  planted  with 
yew,  and  flocked  with  deer,  and  on  another,"  con- 
taining 
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iaining  perhaps  not  more  than  half  an  acre,  re-^ 
markablefor  the  ruins  of  an  old  caftle,  on  which 
the  ofprey  builds  her  annual  neft.  Had  Loch  Lo- 
mond been  in  a  happier  climate,  it  would  have 
been  the  boaft  of  wealth  and  vanity  to  own  one 
of  the  little  fpots  which  it  inclofes,  and  to  have 
employed  upon  it  all  the  arts  of  embellifhment. 
But  as  it  is,  the  iflets,  which  court  the  gazer  at 
a  dittance,  difguft  him  at  his  approach,  when  he 
finds,  inftead  of  foft  lawns  and  ihady  thickets, 
nothing  more  than  uncultivated  ruggednefs*. 

Where  the  loch  difcharges  itfelf  into  a  river, 
called  the  Leven,  we  pa  fled  a  night  with  Mr. 
Smollet,  a  relation  of  Dr.  Smollet,  to  whofe  me- 
mory he  has  raifed  an  obeliik  on  the  bank,  near 
the  houfe  in  which  he  was  born.  The  civility 
and  refpect  which  we  found  at  every  place,  it  is 
ungrateful  to  omit,  and  tedious  to  repeat.  Here 
we  were  met  by  a  poft-chaife,  that  conveyed  us  to 
•Glafgow. 

To  defcribe  a  city  fo  much  frequented  as  Glaf- 
gow, is  unneceiTary.  The  profperity  of  its  com- 
merce appears  by  the  greatnefs  of  many  private 
houfes,  and  a  general  appearance  of  wealth.  It 
is  the  only  epifcopal  city  whofe  cathedral  was  leit 
Handing  in  the  rage  of  reformation.  It  is  now 
divided  into  many  feparate  places  of  worfhip, 
which,  taken  all  together,  compofe  a  great  pile, 
that  had  been  iome  centuries  in  building,  but 
was  never  finiihed;  for  the  change  of  religion 
intercepted  its  progrefs,  before  the  crofs  iile  was 
vadded,  which  feems  efTential  to  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral. 

*  Dr.  Jphnfon  fet  out  on  his  tour  too  late  in  the  feafon  to 
behold  the  romantic  fcenery  of  Loch  Lomond  to  advantage.  ■ 

The 
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The  college  has  not  had  a  fufficient  (hare  of 
the  increafing  magnificence  of  the  place.  The 
ieffion  was  begun  j  for  it  commences  on  the  10th 
of  October,  and  continues  to  the  10th  of  June, 
but  the  ftudents  appeared  not  numerous,  being, 
I  fuppofe,  not  yet  returned  from  their  feyeral 
homes.  The  divifion  of  the  academical  year  in- 
to one  feffion,  and  one  recefs,  feems  to  me  better 
accommodated  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  life,  than 
that  variegation  of  time  by  terms  and  vacations, 
derived  from  diftant  centuries,  in  which  it  was 
probably  convenient,  and  ftill  continued  in  the 
Englifh  univerfities.  So  many  folid  months  as 
the  Scotch  fcheme  of  education  joins  together, 
allow  and  encourage  a  plan  for  each  part  of  the 
year  j  but  with  us,  he  that  has  fettled  himfelf  to 
ftudy  in  the  college  is  foon  tempted  into  the  coun- 
try, and  he  that  has  adjufted  his  life  in  the  coun- 
try, is  fummoned  back  to  his  college. 

Yet,  when  I  have  allowed  to  the  univerfitiesof 
Scotland  a  more  rational  diftribution  of  time,  I 
have  given  them,  fo  far  as  my  inquiries  have  in- 
formed me,  all  that  they  can  claim.  The  ftu- 
dents, for  the  moft  part,  go  thither  boys,  and 
depart  before  they  are  men ;  they  carry  with 
them  little  fundamental  knowledge,  and  there- 
fore the  fuperftrufture  cannot  be  lofty.  The 
grammar-fchools  are  not  generally  well  fupplied; 
for  the  character  of  a  fchoolmafter  being  there 
lefs  honourable  than  in  England,  is  feldom  ac- 
cepted by  men  who  are  capable  to  adorn  it ;  and 
where  the  fchool  has  been  deficient,  the  college 
can  effecl;  little*. 

*  It  could  neither  be  at  the  grammar-fchool  or  univerfity 
that  Dr.  Johnfon  acquired  his  really  ftupendous  learning. 
Without  native  genius  and  diligent  application,  the  rnoit  fa- 
vourable opportunities  or*  ftudy  are  loft. 

Men 
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Men  bred  in  the  univerfities  of  Scotland  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  often  decorated  with  the 
fplendours  of  ornamental  erudition,  but  they  ob- 
tain a  mediocrity  of  knowledge,  between  learn- 
ing and  ignorance,  not  inadequate  to  the  purpofes 
of  common  life,  which  is,  I  believe,  very  widely 
diffufed  among  them,  and  which,  countenanced 
in  general  by  a  national  combination  fo  invidious, 
that  their  friends  cannot  defend  it,  and  actuated 
in  particulars  by  a  fpirit  of  enterprife,  fo  vigor- 
ous, that  their  enemies  are  conftrained  to  praife 
it,  enables  them  to  find,  or  to  make  their  way  to 
employment,  riches,  and  diflinction. 

From  Glafgow  we  directed  our  courfe  to  Au- 
chinleck,  an  eftate  devolved,  through  a  long  fe- 
ries  of  anceftors,  to  Mr.  BofwelTs  father,  the  pre- 
lent  pofleffor.  In  our  way,  we  found  feveral 
places  remarkable  enough  in  themfelves,  but  al- 
ready defcribed  by  thofe  who  viewed  them  at 
more  leifure,  or  with  much  more  fkill  -,  and  flop- 
ped two  days  at  Mr.  Campbell's,  a  gentleman 
married  to  Mr.  Bofwell's  filler. 

Auchinleck,  which  lignifies  a  ftony  field, 
feems  not  now  to  have  any  particular  claim  to  its 
denomination.  It  is  a  diftrict  generally  level, 
and  fufficiently  fertile,  but  like  all  the  weftern 
lide  of  Scotland,  incommoded  by  very  frequent 
rain.  It  was,  with  the  reft  of  the  country,  gene- 
rally naked,  till  the  prefent  poffe|Tor,  finding,  by 
the  growth  of  fome  (lately  trees  near  his  old  caf- 
tle,  that  the  ground  was  favourable  enough  to 
timber,  adorned  it  very  diligently  with  annual 
plantations. 

Lord^Auchinleck,  who  is  one  of  the  judges  of 
Scotland,  and  therefore  not  wholly  at  leifure  for 
dcmeftic  bufinefs  or  pleafure,  has  yet  found  time 

to 
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to  make  improvements  in  his  patrimony.  He  has 
built  a  houfe  of  hewn  ftone,  very  ftately  and  du- 
rable, and  has  advanced  the  value  of  his  lands 
with  great  tendernefs  to  his  tenants. 

I  was,  however,  lefs  delighted  with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  modern  manfion,  than  with  the  ful- 
len  dignity  of  the  old  cattle.  I  clambered  with 
Mr.  Bofwell  among  the  ruins,  which  afford  flrik- 
5ng  images  of  ancient  life.  It  is,  like  other  caf- 
tles,  built  upon  a  point  of  rock,  and  was,  I  be-  . 
lieve,  anciently  fnrrounded  with  a  moat.  There 
is  another  rock  near  it,  to  which  the  drawbridge, 
when  it  was  let  down,  is  faid  to  have  reached. 
Here,  in  the  ages  of  tumult  and  rapine,  the  laird 
was  furpriied  and  killed  by  the  neighbouring 
chief,  who,  perhaps,  might  have  extinguimed 
the  family,  had  he  not,  in  a  few  days,  been  feiz- 
ed  and  hanged,  together  with  his  fons,  by  Dou- 
glas, who  came  with  his  forces  to  the  relief  of 
Auchinleck. 

At  no  great  ditlance  from  the  houfe  runs  a 
plea  fin  g  brook,  by  a  red  rock,  out  of  which  has 
been  hewn  a  very  agreeable  and  commodious 
iummer-houfe,  at  lefs  expence,  as  Lord  Auchin- 
leck told  me,  than  would  have  been  required  to  - 
build  a  room  of  the  fame  dimensions.  The  rock 
feems  to  have  no  more  dampnefs  than  any  other 
wall.  Such  opportunities  of  variety  it  is  judicious 
not  to  neglect. 

We  now  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  pafT- 
ed  fome  days  with  men  of  learning,  whofe  names 
want  no  advancement  from  my  commemoration, 
or  with  women  of  elegance,  which  perhaps' dis- 
claims a  pedant's  praife. 

Theconverfation  of  the  Scots  grows  every  day 
]eti  unpleafing  to  the  Engliih  j  their  peculiarities 

wear 
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wear  faft  away;  their  dialect  is  likely  to  become, 
in  half  a  century,  provincial  and  ruftic,  even  to 
themfelves.  The  great,  the  learned,  the  ambi- 
tious, and  the  vain,  all  cultivate  the  Englifli 
phrafe,  and  the  Englifli  pronunciation,  and  in 
fplendid  companies  Scotch  is  not  much  heard,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  from  an  old  lady. 

There  is  one  fubjeft  of  philosophical  curioflty 
to  be  found  in  Edinburgh,  which  no  other  city 
has  to  fhow;  a  college  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
who  are  taught  to  fpeak,  to  read,  to  write,  and 
to  practice  arithmetic,  by  a  gentleman,  whofe 
name  is  Braidwood.  The  number  which  attends 
him  is,  I  think,  about  twelve,  which  he  brings 
together  into  a  little  fchool,  and  inftructs  ac- 
cording to  their  feveral  degrees  of  proficiency. 

I  do  not  mean  to  mention  the  inftruction  of 
the  deaf  as  new.  Having  been  firft  practifed 
upon  the  fon  of  a  conftable  of  Spain,  it  was  af- 
terwards Cultivated,  with  much  emulation,  in 
England,  by  Wallis  and  Holder,  and  was  lately 
profefled  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  once  flattered  me 
with  hopes  of  feeing  his  method  publiihed.  How 
far  any  former  teachers  have  fucceeded  it  is  not 
eafy  to  know:  the  improvement  of  Mr.  Braid- 
wood's  pupils  is  wonderful.  They  not  only  fpeak, 
write,  and  underftand  what  is  written,  but  if  he 
that  fpeaks  looks  toward  them,  and  modifies  his 
organs  by  diftincVand  full  utterance,  they  know 
fo  well  what  is  fpoken,  that  it  is  an  expreilion 
only  figurative  to  fay,  they  hear  with  the  eye. 
That  any  have  attained  to  the  power  mentioned 
by  Burnet,  of  feeling  founds,  by  laying  a  hand 
on  the  fpeaker's  mouth,  I  know  not  j  but  I  have 
feen  fo  much,  that  I  can  believe  more ;  a  fingle 

Vol.  II.  R  word, 
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word,  or  a  mort  fentence,  1  think  may  poffibly 
be  fo  diftinguimed. 

It  will  readily  be  fuppofed  by  thofe  that  confi- 
der  this  fubje<5t,  that  Mr.  Braidwood's  fcholars 
fpell  accurately.  Orthography  is  vitiated  among 
fuch  as  learn  rirft  to  fpeak,  and  then  to  write3 
by  imperfect  notions  of  the  relation  between  let- 
ters and  vocal  utterance ;  but  to  thofe  ftudents 
every  character  is  of  equal  importance  ;  for  let- 
ters are  to  them  not  fymbols  of  names,  but  oi 
things;  when  they  write,  they  do  not  reprefent  a 
found,  but  delineate  a  form. 

This  fchool  I  viflted,  and  found  fome  of  the 
fcholars  waiting  for  their  matter,  whom  they 
are  faid  to  receive  at  his  entrance  with  fmiling 
countenances  and  fparkling  eyes,  delighted  with 
the  hope  of  new  ideas.  One  of  the  young  laciit 
had  her  flate  before  her,  on  which  I  wrote 
queftion  confifting  of  three  figures,  to  be  multi- 
plied by  two  figures.  She  looked  upon  it,  and 
quivering  her  ringers  in  a  manner  which  ] 
thought  very  pretty,  but  of  which  I  know  not 
whether  it  was  art  or  play,  multiplied  the  fum 
regularly  in  two  lines,  obferving  the  decimal 
place;  but  did  not  add  the  two  lines  together, 
probably  difdaining  fo  eafy  an  operation, 
pointed  at  the  place  where  the  fum  total  iliould 
itand,  and  (he  noted  it  with  fuch  expedition  as 
feemed  to  mew,  that  me  had  it  only  to  write. 

It  was  pleafing  to  fee  one  of  the  moft  defperate 
of  human  calamities  capable  of  fo  much  help: 
whatever  enlarges  hope  will  exalt  courage ;  after 
having  feen  the  deaf  taught  arithmetick,  who 
would  be  afraid  to  cultivate  the  Hebrides? 

Such  are  the  things  which   this  journey  has 

given  me  an  opportunity  of  feeing,  and  fuch  are 
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the  reflections  which  that  fight  has  raifed.  Hav- 
ing pafledmy  time  alraoft  wholly  in  cities,  I  may 
have  been  furprifed  by  modes  of  life  and  appear- 
ances of  nature,  that  are  familiar  to  men  of  wider 
furvey  and  more  varied  converfation.  Novelty 
and  ignorance  muft  always  be  reciprocal,  and  X 
cannot  but  be  confcious  that  my  thoughts  on  na- 
tional manners  are  the  thoughts  of  one  who  has 
feen  but  little. 
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*tX7"HILE  the  romantic  fcenery  of  Scotland 
**  has  attracted  numerous  travellers,  who 
have  favoured  the  public  with  their  tours,  Ireland 
has  been  feldom  vifited,  or  at  leaft  been  feldom 
defcribed.  Mr.  Twifs  indeed  was  an  experienced 
traveller,  and  capable  of  gratifying  our  curiolity 
to  the  full ;  but  his  tafte  was  peculiar,  and  Ire- 
land was  but  little  calculated  for  its  indulgence. 
Painting,  mufic,  and  architecture,  were  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  attention,  while  men,  manners, 
agriculture,  and  commerce  were  only  flightly, 
or  incidentally,  noticed. 

Ireland  certainly  poffefTes  beauties  that  would 
recompence  a  more  frequent  and  minute  furvey, 
than  has  yet  been  taken  by  fcientific  travellers, 
and  we  truft  the  period  is  fpeedily  approaching, 
when  a  tour  through  that  country  will  be  rec- 
koned both  pleafant  and  instructive.  As  the 
R  3  great 
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great  mafs  of  the  people  advance  in  thofe  arts 
that  tend  to  polifh  life,  and  become  emancipat- 
ed from  the  dangerous  and  del ufive  influence 
of  demagogues  and  priefts  *,  that  ifland  will 
deferve  to  hold  a  more  diftinguifhed  rank  in  the 
fcale  of  nations,  and  will  feel  and  enjoy  its  na- 
tive advantages. 

But  to  have  done  with  Speculation,  we  now 
attend  to  Mr.  Twifs. 

That  gentleman,  after  having  travelled  over 
the  greater!  part  of  Europe,  had  long  formed 
the  delign,  he  tells  us,  of  vifiting  Ireland.  Ac- 
cordingly in  May  177 5,  he  fet  out  from  London, 
and  after  a  fhort  ftay  in  Bath,  proceeded  to  Brif- 
tol,  where  he  was  entertained  with  a  fight  of 
the  rib  of  a  remarkable  dun  cow,  killed  by  Sir 
William  Penn.  "  Both  the  knight  and  his  rib" 
fays  Mr.  Twifs,  "are  depoiited  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  Redclifte."   : 

Being  ferried  over  the  Severn  at  Auft,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Chepltow,  where  he  fpent  a  very 
agreeable  day  in  viewing  the  gardens  of  Pierce- 
field,  and  Tintern  Abbey. 

Continuing  his  journey  about  thirteen  miles 
beyond  Cardiff,  Mr.  Twifs  crofled  the  celebrated 
Pont-y-Pudd,  a  lingular  inftance  of  architectural 
ingenuity,  which  attracts  the  notice  of  every 
traveller.     . 

At  Margum,  near  Neath,  he  faw  the  fine  oran- 
gerie  of  Mr.  Talbot.  Some  of  the  trees  were 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  will  bear  an  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air  about  one  quarter  of  the  year,  i 

Receiving  information  at  Aberyftwith,  that  a 
fmall  veflel  was  ready  to  fail  for  Caernarvon x  our 

$  In  this  view  wcare  frisnds  to  u  Catholic  emancipation." 

tourlft 
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tourlft  finding  the  wind  favourable  and  the 
weather  line,  prevailed  on  the  matter,  by  the 
promife  of  half  a  dozen  guineas,  to  carry  him 
dire6tly  to  Dublin.  Accordingly  he  embarked, 
and  after  a  pleafant  paifage  of  forty-three  hours, 
landed  at  the  metropolis  of  Ireland. 

The  entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Dublin  is  one 
of  the  moft  beautiful  in  Europe;  but  it  is  beauti- 
ful only  j  "  whereas  that  of  Naples,"  obfervqs 
•Mr.  Twite,  '"  not  only  poflefled  of  features  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,,  but  derives  a  terriric  gran- 
deur from  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vefuvius. 

■"  I  landed/'  fays  Mr.Twifs,  "  with  an  opinion 
that  the  inhabitants  were  addicted  to  drinking, 
given  to  hofpitality,  and  apt  to  blunder,  in  which 
I  found  myfelf  miftaken.  ■"  Hofpitality  an'd 
drinking,  indeed  went  formerly  hand  in  hand  ; 
but  neither  are  now  carried  to  excefs •*  and  as 
for  £#// making,  our  author  thinks  it  is  by  no 
means  endemial,  lince  the  Englifh  language  be- 
gan to  be  generally  ufed  and  underftood. 

Gaming  and  duelling  have  alfo  been  imputed 
to  the  Iriih,  but  probably  with  little  foundation. 
The  former  may  prevail  in  Dublin,  as  it  does  in 
every  great  city;  but  with  regard  to  duelling, 
Mr.  Twifs  thinks  a  prudent  traveller  may  as 
eafily  avoid  fuch  difagreeable  encounters  in  that 
country,  as  in  any  other, 

X-eog  from  a  country,  eyer  hard]y  ufed, 

At  random  cenfur'd,  and  by  molt  abus'd, 

Have  Britons  drawn  their  fport,  with  no  kind  view, 

And  judg'd  the  many,  by  the  rafcal  few. 

So  fays  Churchill,  and  we  join  in  the  truth  of 
his  verfe,  and  feel  how  illiberal  and  unjuft 
national  reflections  generally  are... 

1  .It 
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It  muft,  however,  be  conferred  that,  in  regard 
to  the  fine  arts,  Ireland  is  confiderably  behind 
hand  with  the  reft  of  Europe.  This  may  fairly 
be  afcribed  to  the  civil  wars  and  commotions, 
which  have  long  agitated  and  deformed  the 
iflandj  and  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  furprife  that 
the  natives,  under  all  the  circumftances  of  their 
iituation,  fhould  have  been  made  fo  much  pro- 
grefs.  "Except  in  Dublin,  and  its  environs," 
fays  Mr.  Twifs,  "  there  is  fcarcely  a  fingle  capital 
picture,  ftatue,  or  building,  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  ifland;  neither  is  mulic  carried  to  any 
degree  of  perfection  beyond  thofe  limits.  The 
^beauties  of  nature,  therefore,  a  few  modern  an- 
tiquities, and  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the 
lower  ranks,  are  all  that  can  be  expected  to  be 
feen  in  making  the  tour  of  Ireland. 

Dublin,  the  capital,,  is  nearly  circular,  and  is 
about  eight  miles  in  circumference.  It  isfituat- 
ed  in  latitude  53  degrees  20 minutes  north;  longi- 
tude 70  degrees  30  minutes  weft;  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  by  the  river  LifTy,  over  which 
are  five  bridges.  EfTex  Bridge  is  a  fine  pile 
of  five  arches,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
and  coft  20,000  guineas.  Queen's  Bridge,  re- 
built in  1764,  conlifts  of  three  elegant  arches; 
but  the  other  erections  of  this  kind,  are  merely 
conveyances  to  crofs  the  river,  and  defy  every 
order  of  architecture. 

St.  Stephen's  Green  is  probably  the  largeft 
fquare  in  Europe,  each  fide  being  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  long.  The  outer  walks  are  gravelled 
and  planted  with  trees  on  each  fide,  and  guarded 
from  the  carriage  way,  by  a  low  wall.  The  area 
is  a  lawn,  in  the  centre  of  which  ftands  an  equef- 

train 
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trlan  ftatue  of  George  II.  in  brafs,  ere&ed  in 
1758. 

Though  the  plan  and  dimenrionsof  this  fquare 
are  celebrated  for  beauty,  the  houfes  are  fo  ex- 
tremely irregular  in  ftyle,  height,  and  materials, 
that  all  fymmetry  is  destroyed:  fcarcely  two  cor- 
-refpond  in  any  rei'pedt. 

There  are  two  cathedrals,  eighteen  parifh 
-churches,  befides  feveral  chapels  and  meeting- 
houfes  for  perfons  of  different  perfuafions.  Nei- 
ther of  the  cathedrals  are  remarkable  for  their 
architecture.  In  that  of  the  Trinity  or  Chrift 
Church,  are  fome  monuments  which  merit  no- 
tice, particularly  one  erected  in  1570,  to  the 
memory  of  Richard  Strongbow,  who  died  in 
1177.  "  It  is  fpoilt,"  obferves  our  tourift,  i(  by 
.having  lately  been  painted  white." 

The  monument  of  Thomas  Prior,  in  this  edifice, 
is  white  marble,  and  is  executed  by  J.  Van  Noli. 

It  reprefents  the  bud  of  the  deceafed  between 
two  boys,  one  of  whom  is  weeping,  and  the 
-other  extending  a  fcroll. 

The  monument  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  who 
died  in  1743,  is  quite  an  original.  It  confifts  of 
four  figures,  of  their  natural  fize,  in  white 
marble,  carved  by  H.  Cheer,  whofe  name  de- 
ferves  to  be  preferved  for  his  tarte  in  drapery. 
He  has  extended  the  earl  as  a  dead  man  ought  to 
be,  placed  his  lady  weeping  over  him,  a  maid 
Servant  behind,  and  near  her  a  man  wringing  his 
hands,  all  in  their  appropriate  drefles. 

In  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  which  contains  the 
cluft  of  Dean  Swift,  is  an  elegant  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Smith,  archbifhop  of  Dublin. 
Near  the  altar  is  an  enormous  pile  of  wooden 

images, 
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images,  twenty  in  number,  as  large  as  the  life, 
and  painted  in  their  proper  colours,  reprefenting 
Boyle,  earl  of  Cork,  and  his  family. 

A  few  of  the  parifh  churches  are  adorned  with 
modern  ftone  fronts,  in  a  chafte  ftyle;  but  they 
are  deftitute  of  fpires  or  fteeples. 

The  university  conlifts  of  a  fingle  college,-  de- 
dicated to  the  Trinity.  Its  edifice  is  of  white 
ftone,  four  ftories  high,  and  has  twenty-three  win- 
dows in  front.  It  was  begun  in  15QI.  The  li- 
brary is  a  large  and  handfome  apartment,  decorat- 
ed with  a  confiderable  number  of  buftsof  eminent 
perfons. 

Trinity  College  has  the  advantage  of  lying  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  park,  where  the  ftudents  can 
unbend  their  minds,  after  ftudious  application. 
The  fenior  members  have  an  elegant  garden  for 
their  own  exclufive  ufe.  The  provoft's  houfe  is 
a  fuperb  building  of  free-ftone,  and  the  income 
of  his  office  is  adequate  to  it. 

The  parliament  houfe,  begun  in  1729,  and 
finimed  in  ten  years,  is  built  of  ftone,  and  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
city*.     It  coft  40,0001. 

In  College  Green  is  an  equeflrian  ftatue  of 
William  III.  and  in  the  garden  behind  the  lord 
mayor's  manfion,  ftands  one  of  George  I. 

There  are  two  theatres,  one  in  Crow-ftreet, 
the  other  in  Smock-alley.  Over  the  curtain  of 
the  laft,  fays  Mr.  Twifs,  ironically,  is  an  in- 
genious device,  being  a  reprefentation  of  a  fliip 

*  This  magnificent  pile,  which  was  worthy  of  being  the  feat  of 
the  Iriih  fenate,  was  difcovered  to  be  on  (ire,  in  February  i  792, 
while  both  houfes  were  fitting ;  and  foon  alter  the  dome  tum- 
bled in  with  a  hideous  crafh.  The  library  and  valuable  papers, 
however,  were  removed  before  the  cataftrophe. 

failing 
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failing  into  port :  the  veffel  is  called  the  Smock- 
Alley  frigate  -,  on  her  fails  is  written  "for  public 
favour,"  with  "  All's  well  that  ends  well." 

The  Lying-in-Hofpital  was  founded  in  1745, 
through  the  benevolent  and  unwearied  exertions 
of  Mr.  MofTe,  furgeon.  It  is  one  of  the  hand- 
fomeft  buildings  in  Dublin,  and  now  poffefles 
ample  revenues.  Behind  it  are  public  gardens, 
with  a  rotunda,  built  in  imitation  of  Ranelagh, 
but  on  a  much  fmaller  fcale.  Concerts  are  given 
here  thrice  in  a  week,  in  the  fummer,  and  the 
profits  are  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  hofpital. 

St  Patrick's  Hofpital,  for  lunatics  and  idiots, 
founded  and  endowed  by  Dean  Swift,  is  a  noble 
inftitution.  Unfortunately  the  dean  became  a 
proper  object  for  his  own  charitable  foundation. 
There  are  feveral  other  hofpitals  in  Dublin  5  but 
in  general  they  contain  nothing  deferving  parti- 
cular notice. 

The  barracks  are  very  large,  and  are  built  at 
the  weftern  extremity  of  Dublin,  near  the  Liffy. 

The  city  refervoir  is  capable  of  containing  wa-! 
ter  enough  to  fupply  the  city  for  fome  weeks, 
even  when  the  fprings,  from  which  it  is  filled, 
ceafe  to  flow;  "  but  both  fprings  and  refervoir 
were  dry,"  remarks  our  author,  U  when  I  was 
in  Dublin." 

The  New  Exchange  may  be  confidered  as  a 
principal  beauty  of  the  city.  It  is  fituated  at  the 
top  of  the  chief  ftreet  leading  to  Effex  Bridge, 
and  forms  a  fquare,  with  a  handfome  cupola. 
The  dome  is  graced  with  twelve  fluted  femi* 
columns,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  placed  againft 
the  walls. 

In  Ship-Street  is  a  round  tower,  a  kind  of  edi- 
fice peculiar   to   Ireland  and    Scotland,      Mr* 

Boate/ 
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Boate,  in  his  natural  hiftory  of  Ireland,  fuppofes 
it  to  have  been  built  by  the  Danes,  about  1038. 
"  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin/'  fays 
Mr.  Twifs,  "  know  that  this  tower  exifts." 

The  places  for  public  amufement,  befides  the 
theatres  and  thehofpital  gardens,  are  the  Cattle, 
where  weekly  balls  are  given  in  winter;  Rane- 
lagh-Gardens,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  for 
fummer  diveriions  j  and  feveral  fubicription  balls 
and  conceits. 

A  catalogue  of  the  paintings,  which  are  to  be 
feen  in  the  lifter  kingdom,  mud  not  be  expected 
in  this  work  ;  we  can  only  point  out  fome  of  the 
principal  collections.  The  Earl  of  Charlemont 
polTeiTes  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  Rembrandt. 
It  reprefents  the  remorfe  of  Judas.  Here  is  alfo 
an  original  painting  by  Hogarth,  from  which  no 
engraving  has  been  made,  with  many  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  pencil. 

The  Earl  of  Moira's  collection  is  numerous, 
and  confifts  of  pieces  by  Murillo,  Corregio,  Sal- 
vador Rofa,  and  other  inferior  artifts. 
.  In  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Stewart,  is  a  large  na- 
tivity by  Reubens.  Mr.  Henry  poffefTes  a  Ma- 
donna, as  large  as  the  life,  by  Carlo  Dolci, 
efteemed  a  chef-d'ceuvre;  and  a  copy  of  the  ce- 
lebrated picture  by  Raphael,  called  La  Madonna 
della  Sedia,  in  crayons,  by  an  Engliih  artift,  of 
the  name  of  Martin,  who  lived  many  years  at 
Florence,  and  frequently  copied  this  picture. 

Several  of  the  country  feats  of  the  nobility,  in 
the  environs  of  Dublin,  are  decorated  with  paint- 
ings 5  but  it  appears,  that  there  are  very  few  pic- 
tures, out  of  this  circle,  in  the  whole  ifland. 

In  the  year  1749,  it  was  computed  that  this 
metropolis  contained  two  thoufand  alehoufes, 

three 
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three  hundred  taverns,  and  twelve  hundred  bran- 
dy fhops.  In  1766,  the  whole  number  of  houfes 
was  only  thirteen  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  fo  that  the  proportion  of  places  of 
public  diffipation  is  immenfe. 

Many  fingle-horfe  chaifes  conftantty  ply  about 
the  fixeets  of  Dublin :  they  are  called  noddies. 
Theie,  as  well  as  the  hackney-coaches.,  are  com- 
monly in  very  bad  condition. 

Goods  are  conveyed  about  the  city  on  fmall 
two-wheeled  cars,  drawn  by  a  lingle  horfe.  The 
wheels  are  thin  blocks,  about  twenty  inches  in 
diameter.  Carriages  of  this  kind  are  frequently 
ufed  as  vehicles  for  the  common  people,  in  their 
parties  of  pleafure.  A  bed  or  a  mat  is  at  fuch 
times  placed  on  the  car,  and  half  a  dozen  people, 
perhaps,  place  themfelves  on  it,  with  their  legs 
dangling  near  the  ground. 

The  luburbs  of  Dublin  confift  chiefly  of  huts, 
called  cabins,  made  of  mud  dried ;  and  chiefly 
without  window  or  chimney.  In  fuch  miferable 
receptacles,  far  the  greater  part  of  the  natives  of 
Ireland  linger  out  a  wretched  exigence. 

A  fmall  piece  of  potatoe-ground  is  the  ufual 
appendage  of  each  cabin.  On  this  root  and  <y*v 
milk,  the  common  Irifh  fubfift  the  whole  year, 
without  tatting  bread  or  meat,  except  at  ibme 
feftival.  Whatever  money  the  men  can  procure 
by  their  labour,  or  the  women  by  their  fpinning, 
5s  ufually  expended  in  whilky^o  the  deftructioa  ~f&- 
of  life  and  comfort. 

Shoes  and  ftockiugs  are  feldom  worn  by  thele 
wretched  people  |£and,  in  fhort,  they  feem  more 
indigent,  though  not  lefs  contented,  than  the 
peafants  of  any  other  country  Mr.  Twifs  had  vi« 
iited. 
•  f   *    IL  S  Even 
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Even  In  Dublin,  the  poverty  of  the  middle 
clafs  of  people  is  extremely  apparent.  There  are 
many  ihops  of  the  ririt  figure  that  ferve  for  two 
differen:  trades;  and  the  whole  flock  of  the 
petty  dealers  confilts,  perhaps,  of  a  few  eggs,  a 
platter  of  fait,  fome  pipes,  tobacco,  and  pins. 

The  manufacturers  of  literature  are  -equally 
confpicuous  for  their  indigent  fhifts.  The  molt 
wretched  editions  of  books  are  printed  on  as 
wretched  paper,  and  often  fold  at  lefs  than  half 
the  price  of  the  originals,  to  obtain  a  few  mil- 
lings profit,  by  tempting  needy  purchafers. 

Two  magazines  are  publimed  monthly  in  Dub- 
lin; and  eight  newipapers  ifTae  daily  or  periodi- 
cally from  its  prefles,  which,  we  are  told,  arecu- 
riofities  both  in  their ftyle  and  orthography*. 

"  During  my  ftayin  Ireland,"  fays  Mr.  Twifs, 
"  I  frequently  had  an  opportunity  of  experiencing 
that  kind  of inttlleclual  retrogradation,  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Johnfon,  by  means  of  *whhh  the  more  I  heard, 
the  lefs  I  knew.  Were  I  to  fay,"  continues  our 
tourift,  "  that  the  Irith  in  general  have  obtai7ied  a 
mediocrity  of  kmivleJge,  between  learning  and  igno- 
rance,  not  inadequate  to  the  purpofes  of  common  life,  it 
might  be  thought  too  fevere,  but  when  it  is  con- 
lidered  that  they  are  lately  emerged  out  of  a  Hate, 
which  left  them  little  leifure  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind,  the  above  quotation  may  not 
appear  totally  inapplicable  or  invidious." 

The  climate  is  extremely  moift,  and  it  gene- 
rally rains  for  fome  hours  four  or  five  days  out  of 

*  In  whatever  depends  on  tafte  and  adventure,  It  is  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe  many  revolutions  muft  take  place;  and  we  by- 
no  means  think  that  our  author's  account  of  diurnal  or  pcrio* 
iical  literature  Is  now  applicable. 
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the  feven.  To  this  moifture,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  is  owing  the  beautiful  verdure 
which  every  where  cheers  the;  eye, 

Bogs  or  moratfes  may  naturally  be  expected  in 
fuch  a  dim  ate  j  and  here  they  abound.  They  are 
not,  however,  entirely  ufelefs,  as  they  furnifh 
fuel  for  the  inhabitants.  'In  thefe'bogs,  fome  of 
which  are  of  great  depth,  trunks  of  trees  are  fre- 
quently found,  which  have  lain  there  many  cen- 
turies, and  various  other  articles  of  native  and 
artificial  produce  j  an  inconteftible  proof  that  the 
foil  has  grown  to  its  prefent  depth.  The  horns 
of  the  moofe-deer,  frequently  dug  up  entire,  and 
of  vaft  dimeuhons,  iliew  that  this  animal  was 
once  a  native  of  Ireland.  Several  pairs  of  thefe 
horns  are  preferved  in  Engliin  as  well  as  Irith 
mufeums,  or  in  the  manfions  of  the  great. 

Ireland  is  bleft  with  a  total  exemption  from 
venomous  animals,  or  infe&s  ;  neither  are  there 
any  toads,  moles,  or  mole-crickets.  Frogs,  how- 
ever, are  plentiful,  though  they  were  not  im- 
ported till  after  the  revolution,  and,  according  to 
the  fagackus  obfervatinn  of  O'Halloran,  being  of 
Belgic  origin,  it  would  feem  they  could  only  fiou- 
rifhundera  Dutch  prince, 

For  this  peculiar  exemption  from  noxious  ani- 
mals, it  would  be  difficult  to  aflign  any  rea fori 
that  will  appear  probable.  The  Irifh  believe  it 
is  owing  to  St.  Patrick  ;  but  luperftitious  credu- 
lity is  now  out  of  date.  Cei  tain  it  is,  that  fnakes 
imported  into  Ireland  have  always  perifhed  in  a 
fhort  time. 

Of  peculiar  cufloms,  Mr.  Twifs  enumerates 

three.     The  firft  is  that  of  having  boiled  eggs 

conftantly  at  breakfait ;  theiecond  is  the  univerlal 

ufe  of  potatoes  at  everv  meal,  which  are  eaten 
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by  way  of  bread ;  and  the  third  is  that  of  forging 
franks,  in  which  the  ladies  are  faid  to  be  ex- 
tremely adroit  and  ingenious.  As  an  excufe, 
fome  allege  that  the  members  of  parliament  have  . 
given  them  leave  to  ufe  their  names,  while  others 
weakly  imagine  that  there  is  no  penalty  annexed 
to  this  offence.  ".I  have  feen  more  than  one 
lady  of  rank,"  fays  Mr.  Twifs,  te  counterfeit  the 
fignatures  of  many  perfons  with  fuch  an  exa& 
imitation,  that  I  muft  do  them  the  juftice  to  de- 
clare, that  they  could  be  fcarcely  diftinguifhed 
from  the  originals." 

As  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  Irifti  fpecies, 
we  are.  told  they  are  only  remarkable  for  the 
thicknefs  of  their  legs,  especially  thofe  of  the 
plebeian  females. 

St.  Patrick  is  well  known  to  be  the  tutelary 
faint  of  Ireland  *.  He  was  born  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century  j  and,  it  is  faid,  he  dai- 
ly rehearfed  the  Pfalter,  with  a  great  number  of 
prayers,  while,  by  way  of  mortification,  he  faid 
fifty  pfalms  every  night,  Handing  in  water.  He 
is  reported  to  have  been  canonized  for  having 
illuflrated  the  Trinity  by  the  comparifon  of  a 
blade  of  fhamrock,  or  trefoil.  In  honour  of  this 
perfonage,  Paddy  is  the  popular  Chriftian  name 
ofthelrifh,  as  is  aifo  Teague,  fromThadeus. 

O'Halloran,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Ireland,  fays, 
ft  When  furnames  came  into  general  ufe  in  Eu- 
rope, thofe  affumed  by  the  Irifti  feem  to  have 
more  dignity  and  meaning  than  fuch  as  were 
taken  up  by  the  neighbouring  nations.  A  few 
inftances  will  juftify  this  alfertion.     O,  Ui,  or 

*St.  Patrick  was  a  native  of  Scotland;  not  but  Ireland  has 
produced  many  faints  of  her  own. 
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Mac,  which  fignifies  the  Jon  of,  are  prefixed  to  all 
Milefian  *  iurnames  of  men,  according  to  the  old. 
adage, 

<«  Per  Mac  atque  0,  tu  veros  cognofcis  Hibernos ; 
«  His  duobus  demptis,  riullus  Hibernus  adeft." 

The  partiality  of  a  native  may  eafily  find  "  dig- 
nity and  meaning"  in  fuch  expletives  -,  but  we 
confefs  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  which  will 
be  generally  allowed  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Irifh  in  reflect  to  their  appellatives. 

The  Iriin  language  is  ftill  current  among  the 
lower  claries  of  the  community,  but  few  of  the 
higher  retain  its  ufe.  But  few  books  are  printed 
in  this  dialed  of  the  Celtic,  and  thefe  are  only 
devotional  tracts,  for  the  inftrudion  of  the  com- 
mon people.  The  Irifh  tongue  may  juftly  be 
faid  to  be  the  "  rude  language  of  a  rude  people  j" 
yet  Vallancey,  who  publiihed  a  grammar  of  the 
Iberno-Celtic,  charaderifes  it  as  being  free  from 
the  anomalies,  flerility,  and  heteroclite  redun- 
dancies, which  mark  the  dialed  of  barbarous  na- 
tions; as  being  precife  and  copious,  and  afford- 
ing thofe  elegant  convernons,  which  no  other 
than  a  thinking  and  lettered  people  can  ufe  and 
require.  This  gentleman  goes  on  to  fay,  "  that 
the  Irifh  tongue  had  fuch  an  affinity  with  the 
Punic,  that  it  may  be  faid  to  have  been  in  a  great 
degree  the  language  of  Hannibal,  Hamilcar,  and 
of  Afdrubal." 

The  characters  of  the  Irifh.  language  are  An- 
gular, and,  on  a  curfory  view,  might  be  ruif- 
taken  for  Greek.     As  a  fpecimen  of  the  dialed, 

*  T^e  Mileiians  are  faid  to  have  been  Span'fa  colonies  fet- 
tled in  Ireland,  about  the  yeir  of  the  world  1738. 
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we  fubjoin  the  following  lift,  which  will  ailift  to 
elucidate  the  etymology  of  feverai  names  and 
places  mentioned  in  this  tour. 


God, 

Dia. 

heaven, 

ceal. 

JefusChriftjJofa  Criofd. 

glory, 

gloir. 

God  the  Son,Dia  an  Mac. 

hell,  • 

ifrionn. 

The     Holy  An  Spiorad 

a  church, 

eaglais,tem< 

Ghoft, 

Naom\ 

pol. 

the  devil, 

diab'al . 

a  piiefr, 

fagart,mini« 

iire, 

teine. 

ftir. 

earth, 

ce. 

the  bible, 

biobla. 

water, 

uifge. 

a  hill, 

ard. 

the  fun, 

fol. 

a  hillock, 

cnocan. 

the  moon, 

luan. 

a  cottage, 

caban. 

a  man, 

fear. 

a  book, 

leab'ar. 

a  woman, 

bean. 

a  bull, 

tarb\ 

the  foul, 

anam. 

a  cow, 

bo. 

Sunday, 

Dia    Dom' 

a  goat, 

bocan. 

naig. 

an  afs, 

afal. 

Monday, 

Luain. 

a  horfe, 

marc. 

Tuefday, 

Mairt. 

a  fheep, 

caora. 

Wednefday,Ceadaoin. 

a  cock, 

gall. 

Thurfday, 

Daoin. 

a  pigeon, 

colm. 

Friday, 

Aoine. 

a  nightin- 

rollin ceol. 

Saturday, 

Sat'airnn. 

gale, 

gold, 

or. 

an  ifland, 

innis. 

iilver, 

airgiod. 

a  father, 

at'air. 

brafs, 

pras. 

a  mother, 

mat'air. 

iron, 

iarrann. 

a  fon, 

mac. 

lead. 

luaide. 

a  daughter 

,  ing'ean. 

tin, 

Han. 

a  grandfon 

,  macmic. 

a  body, 

corp. 

The, arms  of  Ireland 

are,  azure 

,  a  harp,   or, 

ilrung,  argent.    It  is  not 

known,  however,  when 

ox 
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or  on  what  occafion  this  mufical  inftrument  ob- 
tained its  prefent  diflin&ion. 

"  Coins/'  fays  Bifhop  Nicholfon,  "  were  ftruck 
here  in  1210,  with  King  John's  head  in  a  trian- 
gle, which  it  is  imagined  gave  rife  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  harp.  It  is  certain  that  this  im- 
predion  is  not  found  on  any  of  the  ancient  coins  ; 
but  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  it  has  been  re- 
gularly continued." 

■  According  to  Mr.  Vallancey,  Apollo,  Grian, 
or  Beal;  Was  the  principal  god  of  the  pagan 
Irim,  and  from  the  harp's  being  facred  to  him, 
we  may  difcern  the  reafon,  continues  this  au- 
thor, why  that  inftrument  is  the  enfign  armorial 
of  Ireland. 

"  The  females  of  this#ifland,"  fays  Mr,  Twifs, 
"  are  remarkably  prolific,  it  being  not  uncommon 
for  a  woman  to  have  fifteen  or  twenty  children. 
I  was  acquainted  with  a  clergyman  and  his  wife, 
in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  who,  in  twenty- 
nine  years,  had  thirty-two  children."  This  fe- 
cundity may  be  afcribed  to  their  early  marriages, 
and  to  the  want  of  opportunity  of  unlawful  or 
difiipated  gratification. 

Thelrifh  ladies  depend  rather  on  their  educa- 
tion, beauty,  and  merit,  than  to  the  aids  of  for- 
tune for  a  matrimonial  connection.  Few  of  them 
are  wealthy ;  but  men  of  affluence,  who  have  no 
need  of  being  mercenary  in  their  choice,  may 
find  happinefs  in  fuch  an  union,  provided  they 
can  obtain  an  affurance  that  they  are  difintereft- 
edly  accepted. 

Too  polite  an  education,  however,  prevents 
many  women  of  merit  from  being  fuitably  mar- 
ried ;  men  of  moderate  fortune  cannot  afford  to 
csaintain  tliemin  the  ftyle  fuited  to  their  ideas, 

and 
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and  they  are  little  calculated,  efpecially  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  to  become  the  helpmates  of 
tradefmen.  "  Notwithstanding  which,"  fays  Mr. 
Twifs,  ".  there  are,  I  believe,  fewer  old  (repent- 
ing) maids  in  this  than  in  any  other  country." 

The  Iri(h  fingle  ladies  are  neither  difguilingly 
referved,  nor  prone  to  countenance  ill-bred  fa- 
miliarity. This  renders  them  extremely  engag- 
ing, efpecially  to  a  traveller,  who,  having  little 
time  to  throw  away  on  ceremony,  wifhes  to  fpend 
it  as  agreeably  as  he  can  during  his  ftay. 

Gallantry  or  intrigue  is  little  known  in  Ire^ 
land,  and  a  ciciibeo,  in  the  libertine  fenfe  of  the 
word,  is  here  almolt  as  great  a  phenomenon  as 
a  fnake.  w  It  were  to  be  wifhed,"  adds  our  au- 
thor3  «*  that  the  climate  might  prove  as  fatal  to 
the  former  as  the  latter;  for  debauching  a  mar- 
ried or  a  fingle  woman  is  one  of  the  greateft 
crimes  it  is  poffible  to  commit,  though  the  de- 
grees of  guilt  are  certainly  very  difproportionate. 
In  both  cafes,  however,  much  muft  depend  on 
the  principle  and  modefty  of  the  woman  :  the 
moft  abandoned  libertine  may  always  be  difcou- 
raged  by  prudent  caution  and  referve. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  Ulfter, 
Leinlter,  Munfter,  and  Connaught;  and  thefe 
are  again  fubdividedinto  thirty-two  counties.  In 
I/67,  the  whole  number  of  houfes  in  the  ifland 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  thou- 
fand  ;  each  of  which  pays  annually  two  millings 
hearth  money,  in  lieu  of  our  land  tax.  Al- 
lowing the  ufual  average  of  inhabitants  to  a 
houfe,  the  total  population  may  be  eafily  afcer- 
tained. 

An  Englifh  milling  is  to  an  Irifh  as  \2  to  13., 
or  \2>  pence  iterling  is  equal  to  13  pence  Irim;; 

eonie> 
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tonfequenily  a  guinea  is  ll.  2s.  Qd.  Irifh,  at 
par. 

It  may  be  alfo  proper  to  remark,  left  diftances 
ihould  be  confounded,  that  eleven  Irifh  miles  are 
exactly  equal  to  fourteen  Englifh. 

At  an  exhibition  of  pictures  by  Irifh  artifts, 
our  tourift  faw  very  few  pieces  that  could  bear 
examination.  In  the  houfe  of  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety for  improving  agriculture,  he  found,  among 
other  models,  one  of  the  bridge  of  SchafFhaulen, 
in  Switzerland. 

A  penny-poft  had  been  lately  eftablifhed  for 
the  conveyance  of  letters  in  Dublin  and  its  envi- 
rons ;  and  twenty  ftage  coaches  had  been  fet  up 
to  the  principal  places  in  the  illand ;  yet  flill 
there  were  no  ftages  for  horfes,  excepting  on  the 
road  from  Dublin  to  Belfaft,  a  diftance  of  about 
eighty  miles.  Hence  Mr.  Twifs  found  it  expe- 
dient to  hire  a  carriage  and  horfes  by  the  week, 
for  which  he  paid  four  guineas,  and  with  this 
equipage,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  ifland,  fel- 
dom  travelling  more  than  about  twenty-five  miles 
a  day. 

The  roads  are  almoft  univerfally  excellent,  and 
the  inns  are  furnifhed*  with  every  accommoda- 
tion that  a  traveller,  not  too  faftidious,  can  re- 
quire. "*  The  landlords,"  fays  our  tourift,  <l  are 
not  yet  fpoiled  by  too  numerous  guefts,  nor  have 
they  that  furly  fulkifhnefs  which  marks  the  ge- 
nerality of  thofe  of  England." 

Travelling  is  perfectly  fecure,  which  may  be 
partly  owing  to  its  infrequency;  and  footpad 
robberies,  or  highwaymen,  are  feldom  heard  of, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin. 

The  foldiers  and  butchers  in  Dublin  are  faid 

to  be  always  at  enmity  5  and  from  time  to  time 

/  inhumanly 
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inhumanly  hough,  or  hamftring,  each  other, 
Though  many  of  thefe  barbarians  have  been  exe* 
cuted,  the  terrors  of  the  law,  it  feems,  are  too 
weak  to  reftrain  this  favage  practice. 

Before  Mr.  Twifs  fet  out  on  his  general  tour , 
of  the  ifland,  he  made  a  few  excurfions  to  the 
rnofi:  celebrated  fpots  or  feats  in  the  vicinity. 
About  fix  miles  from  Dublin,  he  came  to  a  chafm 
cut  through  a  rock,  confirming  of  piles  of  enor- 
mous (tones,  much  refembling  thofe  of  the  rock 
of  Cintra,  near  Lifbon,  and  forming  one  of  the 
molt  (hiking  natural  objects  in  this  part  of  the 
ifland. 

Continuing  the  fame  route,  he  reached  the 
feat  of  Lord  Powerfcourt,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow.  The  park  is  diftingui  fried  for  a  very 
beautiful  cafcade,  which  falls  from  a  circular 
amphitheatre  of  ;lofty  wooded  hills :  it  is  plea.fing 
and  picturefque  rather  than  grand,  as  it  is  in  no 
refpect  comparable  to  fome.  foreign  waterfalls, 
nor  even  to  the  meft  celebrated  of  thofe  in  Scot- 
land'. "  I  was  twice,"  fays  Mr.  Twifs,  "  at 
Powerfcourt,  and  each  time  the  breadth  of  the 
cafcade  did  not  exceed  a  yard/'  after  heavy  rains, 
however,  the  expanfe  is  increafed,  but  it  foon 
dwindles  to  its  original  dimenfions. 

The  environs  of  Powerfcourt,  particularly  the 
Glen  of  Dargles,  are  beautiful  beyond  expreilion, 
and  may  vie  with  the  choiceft  fpots  of  Italy. 
Dargles  is  a  deep,  narrow  valley,  about  a  mile 
long,  bounded  bv  fteep,  fylvan,  craggy  hills,  of 
various  hues,  and  at  the  bottom  runs  a  fmall 
Terpentine  river,  murmuring  over  innumerable 
little  breaks  and  falls.  Several  walks  interfect 
the   brows  of  the  hills,  by   which  are  erected 
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benches  and  fummer-houfes,  for  pleafure  or  re- 
pofe. 

Near  this  valley  is  another,  called  the  Glen  of 
the  Mountains,  the  fcenery  of  which  is  uncom- 
monly grand  and  romantic  j  and,  indeed,  this 
part  of  the  county  may  juitly  be  termed  the  gar- 
den of  Ireland.  By  way  of  contraft,  however,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  track  containing  nearly  lixty- 
four  fquare  miles,  wholly  compofed  of  barren 
mountains  and  bogs,  and  perfectly  defert.  In 
the  midft  of  thefe  wilds,  are  the  ruins  of  {even 
churches  and  a  round  tower,  which  proves  that 
this  uninviting  fpot  was  once  habitable,  and  that 
iterility  has  overfpread  it,  from  neglect  rather 
than  from  nature.  Four  hundred  acres,  we  are 
told,  are  let  here  for  a  guinea  annually. 

Returning  from  Dargies  to  Dublin,  by  another 
road,  in  his  way,  Mr.  Twifs  vifited  the  Crom- 
lech*, near  Bryanftown.  It  coniifts  of  fix 
ftones,  placed  upright,  with  one  fourteen  feet 
long,  twelve  broad,  and  from  two  to  five  thick, 
laid  atop  of  them.  The  weight  of  this  enormous 
cover  is  computed  at  twenty-fix  tons. 

Various  cromlechs  are  itill  extant  in  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  England  j  and  our  author  has  feeu. 
fome  fmall  ones  in  the  northern  part  of  Portugal. 
The  Scriptures  make  frequent  mention  of  heap- 
ed altars  of  done  and  pillars  of  con  venant ;  hence 
the  antiquity  and  meaning  of  fueh  erections,  and 
their  con fequen t  fanctity.  * 

"  In  contemplating  thefe  venerable  remains  of 
remote  antiquity,"  obferves  our  author,  "  the 
attentive  fpectator  feels  alrnoft  inftantaneoufly  a 

*  A  Cromlech,  or  kneeling-fionc,  is  a  place  where  people, 
in  pitting,,  ufed  to  pay  their  devotions. 

plea  ling 
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pleafing  train  of  fenfations,  more  eafy  to  be  ima-  I 
gined  than  described,  and  as  various  as  the  ob- 
jects by  which  they  are  excited. 

**  The  moft  ancient  ruins,"  continues  he,  "  I 
have  yet  feen,  are  thofe  of  the  three  temples  at 
Paeftum,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  were 
erected  long  before  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Next  to  them  in  point  of  antiquity,  are 
probably  the  cromlechs,  and  the  druidical  cir- 
cles. Then  follow  the  remains  of  the  buildings 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  fuchas  the  amphitheatre 
at  Rome,  Verona,  Nifmes,  and  the  aqueduct  of 
Segovia.  After  thefe  the  veitiges  of  the  middle 
ages  are  particularly  remarkable,  fuch  as  the 
round  towers  and  crofles  in  Ireland,  the  nume- 
rous Gothic  cathedrals  in  Europe,  and  the  Moor- 
ifh  buildings  in  Granada  and  Cordova  j  all  thefe 
excite  ideas  which  cannot  fail  topofTefsthe  mind 
of  the  claflicai  reader  as  well  as  ipectator." 

Different  impretlions  are  received  from  a  view 
of  the  more  modern  edifices,  which  have  had  a 
rapid  decay,  fuch  as  the  palace  of  Charles  V.  at 
Valladolid,  of  which  little  now  remains  but  the 
bare  walls.  Nor  do  the  ruined  caftles  and  houfes 
of  the  feudal  ages  lefs  engage  our  attention,  by 
recalling  images  of  paff  grandeur,  of  names  once 
illuftrious,  and  of  deeds  that  Hill  adorn  the  hif- 
toric  page. 

Another  fpecies  of  pleafure  arifes  from'  the 
light  of  particular  ftatues,  diftinct.  from  the  ad- 
miration railed  by  the  merit  of  the  fculpture. 
(S  I  cannot  exprefs  what  I  felt,"  fays  Mr.  Twifs, 
u  on  feeing  at  Rome  the  identical  ftatue  of  Pom- 
pey,  at  the  feet  of  which  Julius  Caefar  fell,  when 
he  was  ftabbed  in  the  fenate-houfe." 

Intelle&uaV 
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Intellectual,  pleasures  of  yet  a  different  kind, 
arife  from  a  view  of  objects,  which  have  either 
been  defcribed  by  celebrated  authors,  or  have 
been  the  fcene  of  illuftrious  exploits.  The  Aphi- 
an  way,  which  ftill  partly  exifts  in  the  ftate  de- 
fcribed by  Horace ;  the  capitol  in  Rome  ;  Caprea, 
the  fcene  of  the  infamous  pleafures  of  Tiberius ; 
the  theatre  of  Herculaneum  3  and  the  tomb  of 
Virgil; ;  with  other  objects  or  fce.nes  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  have  a  moft  impreffive  effect  on  the  heart 
of  tafte  and  fenfibility. 

Nor  do  the  works  of  eminent  artifts  afford  lefs 
pleafure,  or  the  reading  of  books  of  defcription 
on  the  very  fpot  defcribed.  <f  This  pieafure,'* 
fays  our  author,  <(  I  enjoyed  by  reading  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  Rouffeau's  pathetic  account  of 
his  hero's  foliation  with  his  Julia  on  that  fpot; 
?md  by  repeating  fome  of  the  tender  fonnets  of 
Petrarch  to  Laura,  at  the  very  fountain  of  Vau- 
clufe,  where  he  wrote  them." 

But  to  return  from  this  digreffion,  in  which  we 
have  been  tempted  to  accompany  our  intelligent 
and  fentimental  author ;  the  next  object  of  his 
attention  was  the  obeliik  in  Stillorgan-Park, 
about  three  miles  from  Dublin.  This  edifice  is 
fquare,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  high, 
It  is  placed  on  a  ruftic  bafe,  to  each  fide  of 
which  is  a  double  ftaircafe,  leading  to  a  platform, 
which  encompaffes  the  obeliik,  and  from  whence 
there  is  a  charming  view  of  the  Bay  of  Dublin, 
and  the  Irifh  Channel,  with  the  oppofoe  Hill  of 
Howth. 

Phoenix-Park  lies  at  the  weftern  extremity  of 
Dublin.  Near  its  centre  is  a  phoenix  burning  in 
her  neft,  on  a  Corinthian,  fluted,  Hone  column, 
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placed  there  by  the  late  Lord  Cheflerfield,  during 
his  viceroyaky. 

Through  this  park,  Mr.  Twifs  proceeded  to 
Leixlip,  ieven  miles  from  Dublin,  where  the  ri- 
ver forms  a  fmall  cafcade,  called  the  Salmon-leap 
of  Leixlip.  Three  miles  farther  is  Cartown,  the 
feat  of  the  Duke  of  Leinfter,  the  gardens  of 
which  are  elegantly  laid  out  in  the  modern  tafte, 
but  thehoufeis  by  no  means  fuperb  or  elegant. 

Caftletown,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Conolly,  is  a  beau- 
tiful itone  fabric  of  three  ttories,  each  containing 
a  range  of  thirteen  windows.  A  colonnade,  fup- 
ported  by  nine  columns  on  each  fide,  joins  the 
houfeto  the  two  wings,  which  are  each  two  To- 
ries high, -and  feven  windows  in  breadth.  The 
grand  itaircafe  is  magnificently  ornamented  with 
brafs  baluttrades.  The  beauty  of  the  park  is  cor- 
refpondent ;  and  the  whole,  in  the  ettimation  of 
our  touriit,  is  the  only  retidence  in  Ireland  to 
which  the  term  palace  might  properly  be  ap- 
plied. 

The  Earl  of  Charlernont's  feat  is  about  two 
miles  from  -the  capital.  In  the  park  is  an  ele- 
gant cafino,  defigned  by  MeiTYs.  Adam.  It  forms 
a  fquare  of  fixty  feet,  and  from  the  top  is  an  en- 
chanting view.  A  few  miles  farther  is  St.  Doo- 
iogh's  Well,  with  an  ancient  hexagon  ftone-co- 
vering  over  it. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  digging  llates,  in  a  quar- 
ry near  Dublin,  many  oi  them  were  found  en- 
crufied  with  a  white  marquiiite,  now  generally 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Iriili  diamond  \ 
0.  natural  production  no  where  elfe  to  be  found. 

At  Clundalkin,  about  four  rriiles  from  Dub- 
lin,, is   one  of  thofe  round  towers,  which  are 

chiefly 
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chiefly  to  be  found  in  Ireland*,  a  defcription  of 
which,  with  a  little  variation,  will  ferve  for  all 
the  others. 

This  tower  is  eighty  feet  high,  and  built  of 
itones  about  a  foot  fquare,  forming  a  circle  of 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  walls  are  upwards 
of  three  feet  thick  ;  and  at  the  height  of  fifteen 
feet  from  the  ground,  is  a  door,  without  any  vi- 
fibie  afcent  to  it.  The  bafe  is  folid,  and  towards 
the  top  are  four  fmall  oblong  holes,  which  admit 
the  light.  The  ftru&ure  is  terminated  by  a  co- 
nic covering;  but  there  are  no  lteps  remaining 
in  the  infide,  fo  that  probably  they  were  con-' 
itructed  of  wood,  or  other  perifhing  materials. 

Thcfe  buildings  are  generally  fuppofed  to  have  • 
been  of  Danith  origin  ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
none  of  them  exifl  in  Denmark.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brenfis,  who  vilited  Ireland  during  the  twelfth 
century,  mentions  fuch  edifices  as  long  antece- 
dent to.  his  time. 

Some  imagine  thefe  round  towers  to  have  been 
watch-honfes,  others  belfries,  prifons  for  peni- 
tents, or  intended  for  the  refidence  of  anchorites. 
Mr.  O'Halloran  adopts  the  latter  opinion,  which 
he  takes  for  granted,  and  reafons  on  it  accord- 
ingly; but  unfortunately  there  is  no  hiftoric  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  and  any  other  hypothec's  would 
do  as  well. 

The  round  towers  are  very  probably  of  reli- 
gious origin,  as  they  are  always  fituated  near  a 
church.  Mr.  Twifs  law  fifteen  of  them,  name- 
ly in   Dublin,   Clundalkin,   Swords,   Monetter- 

*  Mr.  Twifs  fays,  that  round  towers  ire  to  be  found  in  Ire- 
land only;  but  it  will  appear,  from  Mr.  Pennant's  tours  in 
Scotland,  that  feveral  ftill  extft  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain. 
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boicc,  Antrim,  Devniih,  two  near  Ferbane, 
Kells,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  Cafliel,  at  Glandi- 
lough  near  Wicklow,  Old  Kilcullen,  and  Caftle- 
Dermot;  befides  which,  he  heard  of  eleven 
more j  at  Sligo  two,  Drumboe,  Down-Patrick, 
Cloyne,  Weft  Carbery,  Ardmore,  Ratoo,  in  the 
Ifland  of  Scattery,  and  in  the  Ifland  of  Carltre, 
both  lying  in  the  Shannon ;  and,  laftly,  in  Ram's 
Ifland,  on  Lough  Neagh.  It  is  probable  there 
are  fome  others,  which  have  not  been  noticed  by 
travellers  or  topographers. 

In  the  cemetery  of  Clundalkin,  near  the  round 
tower,  is  a  plain  crofs,  confiding  of  a  tingle,  un- 
poliflied  ftone,  nine  feet  high.  Many  iimilar 
crofl'es  are  to  be  feen  in  the  churchyards  of  this 
ifland. 

Having  examined  whatever  he  thought  worthy 
attention  in  the  environs  of  Dublin,  on  the  pth 
of  July,  Mr.  Twifs  fet  out  from  that  city  on  his 
tour  of  the  ifland.  "  Towns,"  fays  he,  "which 
contain  nothing  in  regard  to  painting,  fculpture, 
architecture,  or  mufic,  can  claim  little  to  be  par- 
ticularized, efpecially  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
expatiate  on  the  natural  hijiory  of  the  corporations, 
nor  on  the  traffic  fuppoled  to  be  carried  on  in 
thofe  towns,  the  greateft  part  of  which  are  pro- 
perly petty  villages."  After  this  declaration,  it 
need  not  be  matter  of  wonder  if  his  remarks  are 
few ;  however,  we  fliall  attend  to  every  thing  in- 
terefting  which  he  deigned  to  record. 

In  his  way  to  Drogheda,  he  ftopt  at  Swords, 
to  examine  a  round  tower,  feventy- three  feet  high. 
Drogheda  is  feated  on  the  river  Boyne,  about  a 
mile  from  the  lea,  and  confifts  of  two  principal 
(treets,  which  interfect  each  other  at  right  an- 
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gles.     The  town-houfe  is  a  handfome  (tone  fa- 
bric. 

About  two  miles  from  the  town  is  a  fquare 
obelilk,  eighty  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bale, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  It  is 
charged  with  the  following  memorable  infcrip- 
tions  on  the  four  fides,  and  unqueftionably  forms 
one  of  the  grandeft  fabrics  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

Sacred  to  the  memory 

of 

King  William  the  Third, 

Who  on  the  firft  of  J^ly,  1690,  paffed  the  river  near  this 

place,  to  attack. 

James  II.  at  the  head  of  a  Popim  army,  advantageoufly 

polled  on 

the  fouth  fide  of  it,  and  did  on  that  day,  by  a  fuccefsful  battle, 

fecure  to  us 

and  to  our  pofterity,  our  liberty,  laws,  and  religion. 

Jn  confequence  of  this  action,  James  II. 

left  this  kingdom,  and  fled  to  France. 

This  memorial  of  our  deliverance  was  erected 

in  the  9th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  II. 

the  firft  ftone  being  laid  by  Lionel  Sackville,  Duke  of  Dorfetj 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

1736. 


This  monument  was  erected 
by  the  grateful  contribution 

of  feveral  Protectants 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Reihhard,  Duke  ofSchomberg, 
in  palling  this  river, 
died,  bravely  fighting 
in  defence  of  liberty. 


Firft  of  July, 

M,DC,XC. 
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Mr.  Twifs  next  proceeded  to  Dunleer,  through 
a  country  producing  potatoes,  wheat,  flax,  and 
oats.  The  inclofures  are  chiefly  of  loofe  ftones 
piled  on  each  other.  Over  the  door  of  many  of 
the  cabins,  is  a  board  with  the  words  good  dry 
lodgings.  "  As  I  wasfure  that  hogs  could  not 
read,"  fays  our  author,  i(  I  have  avoided  miftak- 
ing  them  for  ftyes." 

The  bra  fs  coins  of  the  Me  of  Man  are  current 
all  along  this  coaft.  The  beggars  here  frequent- 
ly folicited  a  good  halfpenny  in  exchange  for  a 
rap,  or  a  counterfeit  one,  a  kind  of  barter  which 
would  juftly  expofe  them  to  punifbment  in  any 
other  country. 

In  his  progrefs,  Mr.  Twifs  obferved  about  a 
dozen  bare-legged  boys,  fitting  by  the  fide  of  the 
road,  and  fcrawling  on  fcraps  of  paper,  placed  on 
their  knees.  It  feems  thele  lads  had  found  the 
fmoke  of  their  fchool-room  infufFerable,  and 
were  glad  to  efcape  to  the  open  air.  "  It  might 
.be  better,"  adds  our  tourift,  "  if  the  lower  clafs  of 
people  throughout  Europe,  were  neither  taught 
to  read  nor  write,  excepting  fuch  as  difcover 
evident  marks  of  genius;  thofe  acquisitions  only 
creating  new  wants,  and  exciting  new  defires, 
which  as  they  are  feldom  able  to  gratify,  only  lay 
the  foundation  of  fubfequent  mifery  and  difap- 
pointment*." 

The  bridles,  ftirrups,  and  cruppers,  which  com- 

*  Politicians  are  much  divided  in  regard  to  rhe  education  of 
the  poor.  We  confefs  ourielves  advocates  for  a  general  dif- 
t'ufion  of  learning.  The  more  enlightened  a  nation  is,  the  lefs 
liable  it  is  to  be  mifled  by  faction,  or  funk  in  barbarifm.  It  is  a 
miftaken  notion  that  ignorance  is  mod  eafily  governed.  Con- 
trail Ireland  and  Scotland,  at  the  prefent  moment,  for  a  con- 
$«aation  of  this  politico, 

pofe 
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pofe  the  horfe  furniture  of  the  peafantry,  *are 
only  wifps  of  ftraw  twifted.  However,  Mr.  Twifs 
was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  freed  with 
leather  trappings,  and  on  it  he  rode  to  Monefler- 
boice,  about  three  mile's  from  Dunieer,  to  fee 
the  round  tcwer  at  that  place.  It  is  no  lefs  than 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  height,  but  one  of 
the  fides  at  the  top  is  delapidated.  Near  it  are 
three  crofTes:  the  largeft,  about  eighteen  feet 
high,  is  compofed  of  two  ftones,  faid  to  have 
been  imported  from  Rome.  It  is  covered  with 
bafs  reliefs,  reprefenting  Chrift,  St.  Patrick,  St. 
Boyn,  Adam,  Eve,  angels,  and  other  objects  j 
but  through  age,  they  are  much  defaced.  On 
another  crofs  is  a  bafs  relief  of  a  human  figure 
iitting,  with  a  dog  on  each  fide,  retting  on  its 
hind  legs. 

Being  obliged  to  feek  ihelter  from  a  violent 
fhower,  our  tourift  entered  a  cabin,  where  the 
poultry  familiarly  perched  on  his  knees  to  be 
fed.  He  afterwards  found  all  the  domeftic  fowls 
equally  tame  throughout  the  whole  country. 

After  riding  fome  way  along  the  fea-more,  he 
arrived  at  Dundalk,.  and  having  viftted  Lord 
Clanbraffil's  gardens,  he  proceeded  to  Newry, 
but  found  nothing  to  recompenfe  his  trouble. 

In  a  furvey  of  the  county  of  Down,  publici- 
sed in  1740,  are  thefe  words:  "  As  this  whole 
county  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  hills, 
which  have  been  compared  to  wooden  bowls  in- 
verted, or  eggs  fet  in  fait,  it  thence  took  the 
name  of  Down,  which  lignifies  a  hilly  fituation." 
Mr.  Griffith  in  the  letters  between  Henry  an^ 
Frances,  has  a  ftill  more  curious  fimile.  He 
fays  there  are  not  two  hundred  yards  of  level 
ground   in    the   whole   county  5    and   that   the 

green, 
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•green  hills  lie  fo  dole  on  each  other,  that  they 
refemble  codlin  pyes  in  bowl-diihes. 

The  fucceeding  day,  our  tourift  rode  ten  miles 
along  the  canal,  which  joins  Lough  Neagh, 
paffing  eight  fluices;  and  flept  at  Armagh,  in 
the  market  place  of  which  he  faw  a  crofs  of  two 
ftones,  with  antique  baifo- relievos,  reprefenting 
our  Saviour  between  the  two  thieves,  and  fome 
elegant  fret  work. 

Though  this  is  an  archbHhopric,  and  the  me- 
tropolitan fee  of  all  Ireland,  it  contains  only  a 
lingle  church. 

From  Armagh  he  proceeded  through  Lurgan 
to  Hilliborough.  The  nobleman  who  takes  his 
title  from  the  latter  town,  has  lately  built  here 
a  neat  and  elegant  church,  at  his  private  ex- 
pence,  adorned  with  a  fpire,  an  organ,  and  paint- 
ed windows. 

Paffing  Lifburne,  Mr.  Twifs  arrived  at  Bel- 
faft, a  regularly  built  town,  with  broad  anditraight 
ftreers.  It  has  a  bridge  over  the  river,  confut- 
ing of  twenty-one  arches.  Here  Lord  Dun- 
gannon  has  a  feat  *. 

Donaghadee  is  only  flxteen  miles  diftant  from 
Belfaft:  it  is  the  ufual  communication  between 
Port  St.  Patrick  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the 
channel  which  divides  them,  being  only  eighteen 
miles  wide,  and  the  navigation  generally  fafe 
and  expeditious. 

The  next  ftage  our  tourift  made,  was  to 
Antrim,  lituated  within  half  a  mile  of  Lough 

*  Mr.  Twifs  mentions  one  James  Magee,  a  printer,  who 
might  be  confidered  as  the  principal  curiohty  or*  Belfaft.  From 
the  humble  occupation  of  a  tavlor,  by  dint  oi  genius,  he  made 
types,  ink,  paper,  and  the  prefs,  and  after  fecuring  an  e.afy  for- 
tune, he  left  the  bulinefs  of  a  typographer  to  his  fons. 

Neagh. 
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Neagh.  This  lake  which  is  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  in  Europe,  is  about  twenty  miles 
Jong  and  twelve  broad.  The  circumjacent  country 
is  fo  champaign,  that  the  fartheft  oppofite  fhore 
can  be  discovered  from  one  end,  and  the  whole 
has  the  appearance  of  an  inland  ocean.  In  boifter- 
ous  weather,  the  waves  break  with  great  violence, 
and  are  reckoned  more  dangerous  than  thofe  of 
the  fea.  On  Ram  Ifhad,  in  this  lake,  is  a  round 
tower.    — r— 

On  the  road  between  Antrim  and  Ballimony, 
our  author  faw  another  round  tower  at  fame  dif- 
tanee.  In  thefe  parts  many  copper  coins  were 
current,  itruck  by  tradefmen.  On  one  was  in- 
fcribed,  "  I  prbmife  to  pay  the  bearer  two-pence 
on  demand,  John  Mac  Cully  1761  j"  and  on  the 
reverfe,  the  reprefentation  of  a  beer  caik,  with 
the  words,  "  Brewer,  2  P." 

It  feems  the  want  of  fmall  change  was  formerly 
fo  great  in  Ireland,  that  feveral  perfons  were  ob- 
liged to  make  copper  and  filver  tokens,  called 
Traders,  which  they  paffed  among  their  work- 
men and  cuitomers.  In  fome  places  this  refource 
has  been  the  efTett  of  necellity,  but  more  ge- 
nerally of  avarice,  or  the  love  of  notoriety. 

In  the  family  cf  his  landlord  at  Ballimony, 
Mr,  Twifs  found  five  generations  living,  an  in- 
conteftible  proof  of  the  longevity  of  the  natives, 
and  of  the  falubrity  of  the  climate. 

Our  tourift  now  proceeded  on  foot  from  the 
village  called  Bufh  Mills,  to  the  Giant's  Caufe- 
way,  dittant  about  two  miles,  and  fituated  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Ireland.  "  It  confirts," 
fays  Mr.  Twifs,  "of  about  thirty  thoufand  pillars, 
moftly  in  a  perpendicular  direction:  at  low  water 
the  caufeway  is  about  fix  hundred  feet  long,  and 

probably 
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probably  runs  far  into  the  fea.  The  pillars  are  | 
of  different  diiuenfioris,  from  fifteento  twenty- 
fix  inches,  m  diameter,  and  from  fifteen  to  thirty- 
fix  feet  iu  height.  This  figure  is  chiefly  pentago- 
nal or  hexagonal.  Several,  however,  have  been 
found  with  feven,  and  a  few  with  three,  four, 
or  eight  fides,  of  irregular  fizes.  Ever-y  pillar 
confilis  of  joints,  or  pieces,  which  are  not  united 
by  flat  farfaces,  for*  on  being  feparated,  one  of 
them  is  concave  in  the  middle,  and  the  other 
convex." 

The  Hone  composing  this  vaft  work  of  nature, 
is  a  fpecies  of  bafaltes,  of  a  clofe  grit  and  a 
duiky  hue  :  it  is  very  ponderous,  clinks  like  iron, 
and  melts  in  a  forge.  The  pillars  ftand  very 
clofe  to  each  other,  and  though  the  numbers  of 
their  (ides  occasionally  differ,  yet  their  contex- 
tures are  fo  nicely  adapted,  as  to  have  no  vacuity 
between  them  j  while  each  column  retains  its 
own  thicknefs,  angles,  and  fides,  from  top  to 
bottom. 

Thefe  columniations  are  continued,  with  in- 
terruptions, for  nearly  two  miles  along  the  fhore. 
That  range  of  them,  which  is  raoft  confpicuous 
and  nearer!  the  caufeway,  the  country  people 
call  the  Organs  o,r  Looms.  There  are  jufi  fifty  in 
number,  the  tallefi  about  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
.confiding  of  forty-four  joints,  while  the  others 
gradually  decreafe  in  length,  like  organ  pipes. 

Many  other  affemblages  of  the  like  bafaltic 
•columns,  it  is  well  known,  exift  in  Europe. 
The  principal  are  in  the  Iile  of  Staffa*,  in  Dal- 
matia,  and  in  Italy. 

*  See  Mr.  Pennant's  voyage  to  the  Hebrides.  It  appears 
that  all  the  bafaltic  columns,  known  in  the  Britiih  dominions  lie 
nearly  under  the  lame  parallel  of  latitude. 

From 
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From  the  Giant's  Caufeway,  Mr.  Twifs  pro- 
ceeded to  Coleraine,  a  imall  neat  town  on  the 
river  Bann,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  and  near  it  a 
cairn,  or  artificial  mount,  fimilar  to  thofe  called 
Barrows  in  England. 

Thefe  mounts  are  very  numerous  in  Ireland, 
and  were  thrown  up  by  the  Danes,  between  the 
eighth  and  twelfth  centuries.  They  are  gene- 
rally conical,  but  of  various  dimensions,  fome 
being  only  twenty  feet  high,  while  others  are 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  of  a  propor- 
tionable circumference.  The  fubftance  is  either 
earth,  or  ftones  covered  with  earth.  Many  of 
them  have  been  opened,  and  found  to  contain 
bones,  trumpets,  urns  and  other  remains,  ib  that 
there  is  little  doubt  they  were  intended  for  fepul- 
chral  monuments. 

An  Iriili  writer,  Mr.  Eoate,  informs  us,  that 
in  a  cell  under  one  of  them,  the  bones  of  two 
dead  bodies,  entire,  were  found  upon  the  floor 5 
probably  the  relics  of  a  huiband  and  his  wife, 
whofe  conjugal  affection  had  joined  them  in 
their  grave  as  in  their  bed.  Betides  thefe  tumuli, 
continues  he,  there  is  another  fort  of  ancient 
work  remaining  in  Ireland,  called  Baniih  forts 
or  raths,  eafily  dilnnguilhed  from  the  cairns  by 
being  encompafTed  with  ditches  or  intrench- 
ments,  and  are  for  the  moft  part  natural  hills 
fortified.  Some  of  thofe  are  fmall,  others  con- 
tain from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  of  ground. 
Some  have  but  one  wide  ditch  at  the  bottom, 
others  two  or  three,  divided  by  intrenchments  ; 
fome  are  hollowed  at  the  fop,  others  are  con- 
trived with  a  high,  towering  mount  j  rifing  in  the 
centre  much  above  the  tort,  and  commanding 
ail  the  works  below.     Many  of  the  larger  have 
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caves  within  them,  that  run  in  narrow,  ftraight, 
long  galleries,  five  feet  high,  and  as  many  broad. 
The  fmaller  forts  are  fo  numerous  in  the  county 
of  Down,  that  for  many  miles  they  ftand  in  light 
and  call  of  each  other. 

Being  ferried  over  the  river  Foyle,  Mr.  Twifs 
entered  Londonderry,  a  city  con  filling'  chiefly 
of  two  itreets,  interfering  each  other,  and  in 
the  central  point  is  built  an  exchange,  dignified 
with  the  epithet  royal.  THe  town  walls  are  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  in  extent:  but  the 
place  contains  nothing  particularly  deferving 
notice,  except  fome  large  drawings  of  the  Giant's 
Caufeway  in  the  Bifncp's  Palace.  Mr.  Twifs's 
next  ftage  was  to  Raphoe,  and  in  his  way  to  Don- 
negal,  he  traverfed  bogs  and  mountains  of  no  in- 
viting appearnce.  At  this  place  is  a  tolerable 
bridge  of  iix  arches,  and  a  large  ruinous  caftle. 
<i  I  obferved,"  fays  our  touri.it,  M  that  mod  of  the 
common  people,  efpeclaiiy  the  children,  were 
infected  with  a  cutaneous  unorder,  the  common 
confequence  of  a  want  of  cleanlinefs.'* 

St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  lies  within  a  few  miies 
of  this  place,  in  the  midft  of  the  frnail  lake  of 
Derg.  At  preient  little  of  this  holy  place  re- 
mains, except  the  name. 

Next  day  he  vifited  Ballyfhannon,  a  moil  ro- 
mantic and  beautiful  place.  It  is  a  frnail  town 
near  the  fea,  with  a  bridge  of  fourteen  arches 
over  the  river,  which  a  little  lower  falls  down  a 
ridge  of  rocks,  and  at  ebb  tide  forms  one  of  the 
molt  pi&urelque  cafcades  any  where  to  be  feen. 
It  is  rendered  frill  more  lingular  and  inlerefimg, 
by  the  principal  falmon  leap  in  this  kingdom. 

Almoft   all    the  rivers   and  lakes  in   Ireland 

afford  plenty  of  thofe-  ififhj   -at   ftated   feafons. 
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They  generally  defcend  to  the  fea  about  Auguft, 
or  September,  and  return  in  the  fpring  months, 
to  depofit  their  fpawn  on  the  fandy  mallows  of 
the  rivers. 

The  falmon,  in  coming  from  the  fea,  are  ob- 
liged to  leap  up  this  cafcade  at  Ballyfhannon, 
and  it  is  fcarcely  credible  to  thofe  who  have  not 
been  eye  witnelfes  of  the  fact,  how  thefe  fiih 
iliould  be  able  to  dart  fourteen  feet  perpendicu- 
lar, and,  allowing  for  the  curvature,  at  leaft 
twenty  out  of  the  water.  Mr.  Twifs  remained 
feveral  hours  obferving  them.  They  do  not  al- 
ways fucceed  at  the  firft  effort  j  but  when  they 
are  fo  lucky  as  to  reach  the  top,  they  fwim  out  of 
fight  in  a  moment.  As  they  do  not  bound  from 
the  furface  of  the  water,  it  cannot  be  known 
from  what  depth  they  take  their  leap.  The  tail 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  chief  auxiliary  in  this  for- 
midable adventure;  for  in  it  the  chief  ftrength 
of  the  fifli  refides. 

During  their  flight  they  are  often  ihot,  or 
caught  with  ftrong  barbed  hooks  fixed  to  a  pole, 
and  inttances  have  been  known  of  women  re- 
ceiving them  in  their  aprons.  At  high  water 
the  fall  is  inconfiderable,  and  the  fifh  fwim  up 
the  acclivity  without  bounding;  but  frequently, 
even  at  low  water,  fifty  or  fixty  perform  their 
leaps  in  an  hour.  *'  I  placed  myfelf  on  a  rock 
on  the  brink  of  the  cafcade,"  fays  Mr.  Twifs, (e  fo 
that  I  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  furprifing 
efforts  of  thefe  beautiful  fiih  clofe  to  me,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  porpoifes  and  feals, 
tumbling  and  playing  among  the  waves,  and 
fometimes  a  feal  carrying  off  a  falraon  under  his 
fins." 

Vol.  II,  y  Eeb 
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Eels  are  fo  abundant  below  the  fall,  that  at 
certain  feafons  the  fmall  fry,  or  grigs,  are  caught 
in  fieves,  baked  all  together,  and  thus  eaten. 
The  falmon  fi  ihery  at  Bailyihannon  is  faid  to  be 
nen ted  at  lGOOl.  a  year,  "and  yet  the  fiih  is  fold 
at  no  more  than  a  penny  per  pound,  and  fix 
ihiliings  per  hundred. 

Were  thefe  fiiheries  intermitted  for  a  year  or 
two,  the  fifh  would  confiderably  increafe  both 
in  number  and  magnitude.  After  the  wars  in 
16*4 L,  when  bufinefs  in  general  was  fufpended 
for  fometime,  falmon  have  been  caught  at  Lon- 
derry  of  fix  feet  long,  and  were  then  fold,  on  an 
average,  at  fix-pence  a  piece. 

Leaving  this  town,  where  he  was  induced  to  re- 
main four  days,  Mr.  Twifs  paiTed  through  the 
village  of  Belleek,  and  obferved  a  fucceflion  of 
fmall  cafcades,  which  continued  for  nearly  two 
miles.  Shortly  after  he  reached  the  hofpitable 
feat  of  Sir  James  Caldwell,  where  he  was  agree- 
ably entertained  during  a  week. 

Caldweli  Caftle  is  fituated  on  the'  edge  of 
Lough  Erne,  one  of  the  moft  charming  pieces 
of  water  in  Europe.  It  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  called  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
Lake,  and  juft  at  the  point  of  union  is  built  the 
town  of  Inaiikillen,  on  a  fmall  illand. 

The  upper  lake  is  twenty  miles  long,  and 
nine  in  the  widett  part,  containing,  as  well  as 
the  lower,  many  beautiful  iflands,  fome  of  a  con- 
fideraole  fize,  well  planted  with  trees,  and  in- 
habited. The  greateft  depth  of  the  lake  is  forty 
yards:  it  has  been  twice  frozen  over  within  this 
century,  except  a  fmall  fpace  in  the  middle, 
where  the  current  is  very  ftrong. 

2  '    The 
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The  mores  rife  in  gradual  flopes,  and  are  en- 
vironed by  fylvan  mountains,  the  verdure  of 
which  is  inexpreffibly  fine.  The  woods  abound 
with  game,  and  on  the  furface  of  the  kke, 
myriads  of  aquatic  fowls  are  continually  l'port- 
ing.  In  the  water  are  found  numerous  ipecies 
of  excellent  fiih,  in  the  utmoti  abundance. 
Perch  is.  however,  by  far  the  moft  numerous,  for 
the  fhores  of  both  the  lakes  are  almoft  alive 
with  them;  (o  that  a  child  with  a  fwitch,  a 
thread,  and  a  crooked  pin,  may  fpeedily  catch 
more  than  he  is  able  to  carry  away. 

No  fpot  in  Europe  perhaps  exceeds  this  lake, 
as  a  fcene  of  diverfioh,  to  fowlers  and  anglers; 
nor  is  the  beauty  of  the  filiation  inferior  to  its 
richnefs  In  natural  products.  Several  feats  em- 
belliih'the  (Lores,  among  which  Caftle  Hume  is 
moft  confpicuous. 

t(  While  ftraying  along  its  fclitary  margin," 
fays  Mr.  Twifs,  "I  felt  a  kind  of  pleafing  me- 
lancholy. I  then  compared  the  beauties  of  this 
with  thofe  of  other  lakes  I  had  feen,  inch  as 
Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland,  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  the  ck.liic  lakes  near  Naples ;  and  though  I 
afterwards  law  the  celebrated  lake  of  Kiliarney. 
Lough  Erne  did  not  fufTer  by  the  companion." 

The  necefTanes  of  life  are  remarkably  cheap 
in  this  vicinity  :  faimon  may  be  had  at  6s.  per 
hundred,  and  the  other  kinds  of  fifh  for  the  mere 
trouble  of  catching  them.  A  couple  of  Rabbits 
will  fetch  only  3d.  and  a  turkey  or  a  goofe  one 
Is.  while  ducks  and  fowls  are  fold  from  2d.  to 
3d.  a  piece.  Butcher's  meat  is  worth  from  2d. 
to  3d.  halfpenny  a  pound;  and  a  barrel  of  pota- 
toes., of  forty-eight  ftone,  coft  only,  at  this  feafon, 
U  2  the 
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the  trifling  fum  of  is.  though  the  average  is 
certainly  from  8s   to  10s. 

Whiiky,  the  general  poifon  of  the  country, 
is  fold  at  Is.  per  quart ;  wines  are  dearer  in  pro* 
portion,  but  excellent ;  and  grocery  wares  are  by 
far  the  moft  expenfive  articles  of  living. 

As  houfe  rent  is  extremely  moderate,  perfons 
of  fmall  fortunes  might  here  enjoy  life  in  the 
utmoft  comfort,  for  there  can  fcarcely  be  a  fpot 
more  fui table  for  domeftic  retirement;  but  who 
can  forego  the  fweets  of  fociety,  and  be  content 
to  vegetate  in  dull  tranquillity ;  who  can  diveft 
themfelves  of  the  love  of  thofe  fcenes  where  they 
have  been  born  and  paffed  their  happieft  years, 
where  they  have  formed  the  moft  agreeable  con- 
nections, and  participated  in  the  higheft  pleafures 
mankind  can  tafte,  without  a  paufe,  without  a 
pang  !  We  are  constantly  envying  the  unexpen- 
iive,  the  calm  and  fequeftered  retreats,  where 
men  live  to  themfelves,  and  their  immediate  con- 
nections alone  j  but  few  of  us  would  with  to  tear 
ourfelves  from  all  that  binds  us  to  fociety,  and 
and  fettle  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Erne,  in  dull 
obfcurity.  Yet  happy  might  thofe  be,  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  born  here,  if  they  felt  the 
amor  pat  ries  more  ftrongly  than  they  do,  and  were 
fatisfied  with  living  on  their  own  eftates,  inftead 
of  fquandering  them  away  among  (Irangers,  to 
the  impoveriming  of  their  country,  and  the  de- 
gradation of  themfelves. 

After  our  tourilt  had  been  complimented  with 
feveral  timing  and  mufical  parties  on  the  lake, 
his  kind  holt,  Sir  James  Caldwell,  lent  him  a 
fix-oared  barge,  to  convey  him  to  Inniikillen, 
diftant  by  water  about  fifteen  miles.  This  town 
is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  two  bridges,  one  of 

fix, 
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fix,  and  the  other  of  eight  arches.  Its  name 
implies  the  Iiland  of  the  Shilling,  ptrhaps  from 
the  circular  figure  of  its  lite.  Here  Mr.  T\yifs 
remained  two  days,  during  which  he  vifited  the 
Ifle  of  Devnifh,  about  three  miles  off,  where  he 
faw  the  molt  perfect  round  tower  in  Ireland.  It 
is  exactly  a  circle,  and  fixty-nine  feet  to  the 
conical  covering,  which  rifes  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  more.  Its  circumference  is  forty-eight 
feet,  and  the  walls  are  upwards  of  three  feet 
thick.  The  door  is  elevated  nine  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  there  are  feven  fquare  apertures  to 
admit  the  light.  The  whole  edifice  is  very  neatly 
built  of  itones,  about  a  foot  fquare,  with  fcarcely 
any  cement ;  <e  yet  the  infide,"  fays  our  author, 
"  is  as  fmooth  as  a  gun  barrel. 

Near  this  tower  are  the  venerable  ruins  of  an 
abbey,  built  in  I44g.  The  foil  is  moil  exuber- 
antly rich,  and  as  a  proof,  land  is  let  at  50 1.  an 
acre. 

Here  Mr.  Twifs  was  informed  of  fome  local 
cuftoms  among  the  common  people,  particularly 
refpe6ting  courtfhip  and  marriage,  which,  though 
curious  enough,  are  not  lingular,  as  the  fame  are 
found  among  the  vulgar  in  North  Holland,  and 
among  the  Americans  in  MarTachufet's  Bay.  It 
teems  the  enamoured  youth,  inltead  of  "  living 
on  a  fmiie-for  years,"  is  quickly  permitted,  with- 
out sny'fcltndal,  to  vifit  his  minrefs  in  her  chain* 
ber  by  night,  and  if  they  agree,  a  marriage  im- 
mediately takes  place  5  if  not,  they  part,  perhaps 
to  meet  no  more;  According  to  our  ideas  of  pro- 
priety, fuch  an  intercourfe  could  not  take  place 
without  cenfure;  but  we  forget  that  habit  re- 
conciles us  to  all  things,  and  that  the  moft  crimi- 
nal, are  frequently  thofe  who  apparently  ihew 
U  3  the 
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the  mofl  faftidious  delicacy  in  their  public  man- 
ners 

While  Mr  Twifs  was  at  Innifkillen,  he  heard 
much  of  two  caverns,  about  feven  miles  diftant, 
which  determined  him  to  vint  them;  but  he 
confeflfes  the  difappointment  he  experienced,  and 
cautions  future  travellers  from  liftening  to  the 
filly  and  exaggerated  accounts  of  perfons,  who, 
having  juft  vegetated  on  the  fpot.  where  they 
were  born,  fuppofe  every  thing  wonderful  that 
has  met  their  very  limited  obfervation. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Lough  Erne  and  its  charm* 
jng  fcenery,  our  tourift  proceed  to  Swanlingbar, 
a  fmall  village,  with  a  mineral  fpring,that  changes 
the  colour  of  fjlver,  and  taftes  like  Harrowgate 
water.  This  place,  during  the  fummer  months, 
is  the  refort  of  the  gay  and  the  valetudinary  a 
though  the  accommodations  are  but  indifferent. 

Journeying  on  through  Killiihandra  to  Gra^ 
nard,  as  more  agreeable  objects  for  remark,  it 
feems,  were  wanting,  Mr.  Twifs  noticed  num- 
bers of  the  people,  efpecially  of  the  fair  fex,  fit- 
ting before  their  doors  in  the  fun-fhine,  with 
their  heads  in  each  others  laps,  performing 
the  charitable  office  of  ridding  them  of  vermin. 

Near  Granard  is  a  large  rath  or  mount,  with 
four  circular  intrenchments;  and  from  the  fum- 
mit  is  a  delightful  varied  profpect  of  land,  and 
numerous  fmall  lakes. 

Pafiing  through  Edgeworth  town,  Ballyma- 
hon,  and  Athlone,  of  which  he  takes  no  notice, 
except  that  there  is  a  bridge,  over  the  Shannon, 
at  the  latter,  our  tourift  arrived  at  Ferbane, 
from  whence  he  made  an  excurfion,  of  fix  miles, 
to  fee  another  bridge  over  the  Shannon,  built  in 
1759.    It  confifts  of  nineteen  arches,  is  fifteen 
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feet  broad  and  four  hundred  long,  and  is  neatly 
conftru&ed  of  ftone. 

Three  miles  from  this  bridge,  are  the  ruins  of 
feven  churches,  with  two  round  towers,  the 
largeft  of  which  is  broken  towards  the  top,  but 
the  fmaller  is  in  pretty  good  prefervation.  Here 
are  alio  two  ftone  crones,  each  compofed  of  a 
fingle  ftone,  inferted  into  a  large  fquare  one, 
ferving  as  a  pedeftal.  Some  baffo-relievos  appear 
on  one  of  them. 

That  noble  river,  the  Shannon,  the  moft  ca- 
pital of  any  that  wafties  an  European  ifland, 
rifes  from  a  fpring  among  the  mountains  near 
Swanlingbar,  falls  into  Lough  Allen,  a  fine  ex- 
panfe  of  water,  runs  through  Lough  Ree,  a  lake 
of  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  beautifully  di- 
versified with  iflands,  and  fhortly  after  enters 
Lough  Derg,  of  ftill  fuperior  extent,  and  in 
which  there  are  fifty  iflands  fcattered,  one  of 
Which,  called  Holy  Ifland,  contains  the  ruins  of 
churches  and  the  round  towers  juft  mentioned. 
The  Shannon  then  continues  its  courfe  to  Lime- 
rick, diftant  lixty-three  miles  from  the  fea,  all 
which  way  it  is  navigable.  Its  whole  courfe  is 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  miles,  and  its  fall,  in 
the  firft  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  is  not  lefs 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet. 

"  A  fpecies  of  trout,  called  gilderoy,  are  caught 
here,  and  alfo  in  the  neighbouring  lakes,  with  a 
gizzard  refembling  that  of  fowls."  So  fays  our 
author;  and,  with  ridiculous  defcriptions  of  this 
lingular  trout,  fome  would-be-naturalifts  and 
philofophers  have  played  on  credulity,  oraraufed 
the  more  intelligent ! 

In  the  little  town  of  Birr,  Mr.  Twifs  parTed  a 
$ay,    Ji;  the  centre  of  this  ftands  a  ftone  column 
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of  the  Doric  order,  on  the  top  of  which  is  placed 
a  itatue  of  William  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  a 
Roman  habit,  caft  in  lead,  and  painted  of  a 
ftone.  colour..  It  was  erected  in  1/4/,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  an  individual. 

Proceeding  through  Nenagh,  he  parTed  by  what 
are  called  the  filver  mines,  and  foon  arrived  at 
Limerick,  a  moderately  large  city,  containing 
three  churches.  The  quarter,  called  the  Irifh 
Town,  is  filthy  and  mean  beyond  defcription  j 
but  fome  of  the  other  parts  are  by  no  means 
defpicable,  efpecially  about  the  quays. 

Half  a  mile  above  the  city,  the  river  Shannon 
forms  an  ifiand  three  miles  in  circumference,  on 
the  fouth  part  of  which  the  Engliih  town  is 
built  j  and,  though  fixty- three  miles  from  the 
fea,  veffels  of  three  hundred  tons  can  alcend  hi- 
ther with  fafety.  The  Communication  with  the 
Irifh  town  is  by  means  of  a  bridge,  and  with 
the  county  of  Clare  by  another,  neither  of  which 
is  noticeable  for  its  elegance  or  the  ityle  of  its 
architecture, 

In  the  opinion  of  the  natives,  however,  Li- 
merick appears  to  pofftis  many  beauties.  Men- 
tioning the  cuftom-honfe,  one  of  their  hittorians 
{ays,  f*  when  Grangers  land  here,  this  ftructure' 
cannot  fail  to  make  a  feafonable  impreffion  on 
them  of  the  rife  and  grandeur  of  this  city." 

After  a  fhort  flay,  our  tourift  made  an  excur- 
sion of  nine  miles  on  the  Cork  road,  to  examine 
three  circles  of  ftone,  fuppofed  of  druidical  ori- 
gin. They  fland  near  the  fmall  lake  of  Gur. 
The  principal  circle  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
diameter,  and  con  fills  of  forty  ftones,  of  which 
the  largeft  is  thirteen  feet  long,  fix.  broad,  and 

four 
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four  thick.    Other  fimilar  circles  are  to  be  feen 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

From  Limerick,  Mr.  Twifs  went  to  Adare,  a 
little  pleafant  village,  dignified  by  the  ruins  of 
feveral  churches  and  convents,  rendered  venera- 
ble by  the  clafping  ivy  that  keeps  their  frag- 
ments together.  From  thence  he  paiTed  through 
Newcaftlej  and,  after  traverfing  fome  bleak  and 
barren  mountains,  arrived  at  Caftle  Ifland,  From 
thence  he  made  an  excurfion  toTralee  and  Ard- 
fertj  and,  again  traverfing  naked  mountains, 
arrived  at  the  fmall  town  of  Killarney,  where 
inceflant  rain  confined  him  for  feveral  days. 

The  celebrated  lake  of  the  fame  name  with 
the  town,  of  courfe,  was  the  principal  objeft  of 
our  tourift's  attention.  Having  furnifhed  him* 
felf  with  maps,  prints,  and  defcriptions,  which 
he  attentively  perufed,  he  applied  to  Lord  Ken- 
mare  for  the  ufe  of  a  boat,  and  was  handfomely 
complimented  with  a  fix-oared  barge. 

Two  days  are  generally  devoted  to  the  fcenery 
of  the  lake,  or  rather  the  two  lakes,  as  they  are 
divided  into  upper  and  lower,  though  Mr.  Twifs 
thinks  a  fingle  day  might  fuffice,  were  it  poffible 
to  prevail  on  the  watermen  to  work.  Sails  are 
never  ufed,  as  the  fudden  gufts  of  wind  which 
iflae  from  the  mountains  would  overfet  the 
boats. 

The  boatmen  muft  be  paid  and  maintained  in 
a  liberal  manner;  and,  befides  them,  fome  per-' 
formers  on  the  French-horn  refide  in  Killarney, 
one  of  whom  at  leaft  is  reckoned  a  necelfary  ap- 
pendage in  the  expedition.  Several  pounds  of 
powder  muft  alfo  be  purchafed,  which  are  after- 
wards difcharged  from  a  fmall  cannon  j  *"  thus 
caufing,"  in  the  language  of  our  author,  the 

jtrejitofo 
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Jirepitofo  of  the  explofion  to  fucceed  to  the  amorofa 
of  the  horns."  The  whole  expence  of  two  days' 
pleafure  on  the  lake  coft  about  eight  guineas. 

The  firft  fine  day  after  his  arrival  at  Killarney, 
Mr.  Twifs  walked  to  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain of  Mangerton,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
higheft  in  Ireland,  as,  by  the  experiment  of  the 
barometer*,  it  was  found  on  one  trial  to  be  one 
thoufand  and  twenty  yards  perpendicular  above 
the  lake ;  "  but  I  was  allured,"  fays  our  author, 
*f  that  it  is  not  more  than  eight  hundred  j  and 
that  the  mountain  of  Knock-mele-down,  between 
Kilworth  and  Clonmell,  is  one  hundred  yards 
higher  than  Mangerton." 

The  fummit  of  this  mountain  is  chiefly  a  mo- 
rafs,  but  tolerably  firm.  From  its  tide,  about 
half  way  up,  the  lower  lake,  with  itsiflands,  is 
to  be  feen  as  diftinctly  as  in  a  map ;  and  from 
the  top  is  a  grand  view  of  the  ocean,  the  efflux 
of  the  river  Kenmare,  and  the  Skelig  iflands. 

The  great  Skelig,  abut  ten  miles  from  the 
fhore,  is  thus  defcribed.  It  is  a  high  and  ftu- 
pendous  rock,  with  many  inacceflible  precipices, 
horribly  overhanging  the  fea,  which  is  generally 
rough  and  tempeftuous.  A  tingle  track,  and 
that  very  narrow,  conduces  to  the  top,  fo  difficult 
and  frightful,  that  few  have  courage  to  attempt 
it.  This  afcent  was  enjoined  as  a  penance,  from 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick  till  very  lately.  Part  of 
it  was  performed  by  fqueezing  through  a  hollow 
refembling  the  funnel  of  a  chimney,  then  the 
penitent  arrived  at  a  fmall  flat,  about  a  yard 

*  Thirty  yards  and  two  thirds  in  perpendicular  height  are 
ufually  allowed  to  every  tenth  of  an  inch  the  mercury  fells  in 
the  barometer  $  but  this,  for  various  reafons,  can  never  be  de- 
pended on  as  an  unerring  mode  of  calculation. 

broad 
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broad,  which  Hopes  down  the  rock  to  the  ocean. 
A  few  fliallow  holes  are  cut  here,  which  afford 
fome  flay  to  the  hands  and  feet ;  but  the  leaft 
flip  would  be  fatal.  The  laft  flation  which  the 
devotees  had  to  vifit,  is  called  the  Spindle,  or  Spit. 
It  is  a  long  fragment  of  the  rock,  about  two 
feet  broad,  projecting  from  the  fummit  over  a 
turbulent  fea.  Here  women,  as  well  as  men, 
were  obliged  to  lit  aftride,  and  edge  forward, 
till  they  arrived  at  a  crofs,  which  fome  bold  ad- 
venturer, m?.ny  centuries  ago,  cut  on  its  extreme 
end,  and  which  they  were  to  kifs.  If  the  read- 
er can  conceive  the  lituation  of  a  perfon,  perched 
on  the  fummit  of  this  pinnacle,  in  the  fuperior 
region,  of  the  air,  beholding  the  vaft  expanfe  of 
the  ocean  all  around  him,  except  towards  the 
eaft,  where  the  lofty  mountains  on  the  fhore  ap- 
pear like  low  hills,  he  may  be  able  to  form  fome 
idea  of  its  terrors,  and  of  the  hideous  danger  of 
the  afcent  and  defcent*. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  Mangerton  is  a  round 
hole,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter, 
called  the  Devil's  Punch-Bowl.  It  is  of  an  un- 
fathomable depth,  conftantly  filled  with  water, 
and,  from  its  overflow,  a  torrent  defcends  the 
lide  of  the  mountain  into  the  lake. 

Having  found  a  favourable  day,  our  tourift 
embarked  early  in  the  morning  on  the  Lower 
Lake,  about  feven  miles  long  and  four  broad, 
communicating  with  the  Upper  one,  by  a  nar- 
row paifage  about  three  miles  long,  a  fmall  part 
of  which  is  too  fhallow  to  be  navigable. 

Lough  Lane  is  the  general  name  of  both  lake?, 
though  Killarney  is  now  commonly  applied  to 

*  See  the  Hiftovy  of  Kerry. 
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them.  The  waters  of  the  upper  pafs  Into  the 
lower  divifion,  and  from  thence  are  difcharged 
into  the  fea,  diftant  about  twenty  miles,  by  an 
outlet,  or  fmall  river,  called  the  Lane. 

The  weftern  fhore  of  the  lower  lake  is  moun- 
tainous, well  wooded,  and  abounding  in  ftags, 
foxes,  hares,  partridges,  woodcocks,  andf  groufe: 
the  oppofite  more  is  nearly  champaign.  About 
thirty  iflands  are  difperfed  in  this  divifion.  On 
one,  named  Innisfallen,  they  landed,  and  found 
the  remains  of  an  old  abbey,  which  ferved  at 
prefent  as  a  fummer-houfe,  where  parties  of> 
pleafure  dine.  The  foil  of  this  fpot,  which 
contains  about  twenty  acres,  is  exceflively  rich.    , 

They  next  vifited  the  other  iflands  of  any 
note,  and  found  moft  of  them  variegated  with 
trees  and  (hrubs  of  different  kinds.  The  arbu- 
tus, or  ftrawberry  tree,  thrives  here  prodigiouily, 
and  forms  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  vegetable 
ornaments  of  thefe  lovely  fpots.  It  is  an  ever- 
green, and  at  that  time,  September,  bore  blof- 
foms,  green  and  ripe  fruit  all  at  once.  The 
fruit  refembles  the  ftrawberry,  except  that  it  is 
larger  j  and,  by  its  vivid  lcarlet,  blending  with 
the  deep  green  leaves,  and  environed  by  box, 
yew,  holly,  and  fervice,  trees*,  enrich  the  ge- 
neral luxuriance.  The  arbutus  generally  grows 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  about  as 
many  inches  in  diameter.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  found  of  much  fuperior  dimensions,  even 
in  Ireland.  In  Portugal,  and  other  warm  cli- 
mates, it  acquires  a  ftately  fize. 

Holly  and  juniper  are  commonly  very  large. 
Our  author  mentions  one  of  the  former,  whofe 

*  The  forbus  <?f  Linnaeus 
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i  trunk  meafured  eight  feet  and  upwards  in  cir- 
cumference, and  of  the  latter,  five  feet  three 
inches. 

On  the  ifland  of  Rofs,  is  a  fmall  caftle,  ufed 
as  a  barrack.     Near  the  cafcade  of  Tourifh,  the 
,  boatmen  caught  a  falmon,  which  was  immedi- 
ately drefTed  tor  dinner. 

Next  day  they  vifited  tihe  upper  lake,  about 
i  three  miles  long  and  one  broad,  wholly  environ- 
ed by  high  mountains,  the  moft  remarkable  of 
,  which  are  thofe  of  Glena  and  the  Turk,  behind 
which  rife  others  of  loftier  brow,  called  the 
Reeks.  Eight  iflands  are  fcattered  in  this  divi- 
fion  of  the  lake.  The  pleafure  of  the  voyage 
was  heightened  by  trying,  in  different  Situations, 
the  erTefts  of  the  echoes  produced  by  the  found 
of  the  French-horns  and  the  explolion  of  the 
cannon.  They  alfo  angled  for  trout,  and  caught 
great  numbers. 

•'<  Notwithstanding  my  expectations,"  fays  Mr. 
Twifs,  <e  were  too  much  raifed  by  reading  the 
romantic  exaggerations  of  Mr.  Ockenden,  who 
has  defcribed  this  lake,  I  muft  own  that  it 
forms  one  of  the  greater!  natural  beauties  of 
Ireland,  and  will  amply  repay  the  traveller  of 
tafte  for  his  trouble  in  journeying  thither." 

The  following  remarks  of  a  writer  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  who  appears  to  be  in  general  too  enthufiafttc, 
are  certainly  very  juft,  and  deferve  to  be  noticed 
by  the  admirers  of  picturefque  landfcape.  "  The 
effefts  of  many  of  the  views  of  thefe  lakes," 
fays  he,  <c  are,  in  my  opinion,  much  heightened 
by  the  hourly  revolutions  in  the  face  of  the  hea- 
vens. The  vaft  volumes  of  clouds,  which  are 
rolled  together  from  the  Atlantic,  and  reft  on, 
the  fummits  of  the  mountains;  clothe  them  with. 
Vol.  II,  X  niajefty ; 
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majefty  :  the  different  maffes  of  light  and  (hade, 
traveriing  the  lakes  in  fucceffion,  as  the  fhifting 
bodies  above  float  acrofs  them,  exhibit  all  the 
varieties  of  night  and  day,  almofl  at  the  fame 
inftant.  The  mills  interpofing  their  dull,  yet 
tranfparent,  coverings  to  the  view,  raife  new  de- 
fires  of  a  fuller  and  clearer  profpe&j  and. the 
wandering  vapours,  flitting  from  cliff  to  cliff,  as 
If  in  fearch  of  the  clouds,  from  which  they  have 
been  feparated,  arnufe  the  eye  with  their  varie- 
ties and  irregular  motions. 

Rains  fall  here  fo  inceffantly,  that  a  fine  day- 
is  not  only  delirable  in  itfelf,  but  greatly  en- 
hances the  beauty  of  the  fcenery.  Yet  fuch  a 
fucceffion  of  {bowers  not  only  keeps  up  the  vo- 
lume of  the  waters,  but  gives  the  moil  vivid 
tints  to  the  furrounding  vegetation. 

While  in  this  vicinity,  our  tourift  vifited  the 
gardens  of  Mucrus,  belonging  to  Mr.  Herbert. 
They  lie  about  three  miles  from  Killarney,  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  conliil  of  an  ad- 
mixture of  rugged  rocks,  (hady  valleys,  and  ver- 
dant lawns.  The  arbutus,  holly,  ibrbus,  oak, 
aib,  fyeamore*,  lauriftinus,  vine,  and  other  trees 
and  fhrubs,  grow  out  of  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  in  a  furpriiing  manner-  Near  the  extre- 
mity of  thofe  Elyfian  fields,  in  the  centre  of  a 
grove  of  majeitic  allies,  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  abbey,  the"doirters  of.  which  form  a  fquare 
of  about  thirty  feet,  and  conlift  of  twenty-two 
arches,  flill  entire.     In  the  middle  riles  a  noble 

*  The  fycamore  is  faid  to  grow  better  than  any  other  deci- 
duous tree  in  expofed  filiations,  particularly  near  the  fea. 
Ovight  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaftern  coafts  of  England 
and  Scotland  to  endeavour  to  cover  the  nakednefs  of  the  coun- 
try, by  plantations  of  this  kind  ? 
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yew,  the  trunk  of  which  is  fix  feet  and  a  Half  in 
circumference,  and  fifteen  in  height  to  the 
branches,  which  rife  above  the  battlements  of 
the  cloifters,  and  then  wholly  overfpread  them, 
"  ihedding  a  dim,  religions  light.  This  fine  tree 
is  probably  coeval  with  the  building,  which  was 
founded  in  1440. 

An  immenie  number  of  fculls  and  bones  are 
piled  up  among  thefe  ruins  -,  u  and  here,"  fays 
our  tourift,  "  I  firft  heard  the  Irifh  howl,  pro- 
duced by  an  affemblage  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  attended  the  burial  of  one  of 
their  fellows. 

During  the  ardor  of  a  flag  hunt,  in  thefe  en- 
virons, the  animal  is  fometimes  forced  into  the 
lake,  when  the  hunters  take  to  their  boats,  and 
enjoy  one  of  the  mod  cheerful  and  animating 
chaces  that  can  poffibly  be  conceived. 

Wolves  were  formerly  numerous  in  this  ifland. 
The  laft  was  killed  in  1710;  and  the  the  wolf- 
dogs,  which  appear  to  have  been  indigenous  to 
Ireland,  are  now  become  extremely  fcarce.  Mr. 
Twifs  faw  two  of  this  breed  in  Dublin,  belongs 
ing  to  a  nobleman,  and  they  were  valued  at 
twenty  guineas  each.  They  are  fhaped  fome- 
what  like  the  greyhound,  but  are  taller  than  the 
maftiff,  and  feem  pofiefied  of  great  ftrength. 

Different  kinds  of  pebbles  are  found  in  this 
county,  which,  when  primed,  are  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Kerry  flones.  Some  copper 
mines  were  difcovered  near  Mucrus,  but  their 
working  was  obliged  to  be  difcontinued  for  want 
of  fuel. 

The  inns  at  Killarney,  according  to  our  au« 

thor7  are  very  indifferent;  though  he  imagines 

it  would  be  a  moft  profitable  fpeculatian  for  a 

X  2  perfon 
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perfon  of  enterprife,  acquainted  with  the  bufi- 
riefs,  to  ere6t  a  large  and  elegant  one  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  vifitersof  the  lake. 

From  Killarney,  Mr.  Twifs  returned  to  Caftle 
Iflandj  and,  proceeding  forty  miles  farther,  over 
a  fucceflion  of  mountains  and  morafTes,  almoft 
deftitute  of  verdure  of  any  kind,  except  during 
the  laft  five  miles,  he  arrived  at  Cork. 

The  city,  which  is  about  three  miles  long  and 
nearly  two  broad,  obtains  the  fecond  rank  in  the 
kingdom,  and  is  fituated  on  a  marfhy  ifland,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  river  Lee,  which  discharges  it- 
felf  into  the  ocean  about  ten  miles  below.  The 
harbour  is  fpacious  and  fecure,  bounded  on  one 
fide  by  Great  Ifland,  and  a  little  higher  up  is  a 
place,  called  PafTage,  where  all  (hips  of  burden 
are  obliged  to  unlade;  and  from  thence  their 
cargoes  are  carried  five  miles,  either  in  fmall 
craft  or  by  land. 

.  The  environs  of  Cork  are  extremely  beautiful. 
The  country  rifes  into  gentle  hills,  ftudded  with 
feats,  gardens,  and  plantations.  The  eminences 
adjoining  to  the  city  are  fo  thick  fet  with  houfes, 
rifing  gradually  above  each  other,  that  the  pro- 
fpe<5fc  is  uncommonly  grand.  A  new  walk,  or 
mall,  of  a  mile  in  length,  planted  with  trees,  in- 
creafes  the  beauty  of  the  fcene. 

This  city  is  adorned  with  fix  churches  befides 
the  cathedral,  but  none  of  them  are  remark- 
able for  their  architecture.  Many  canals  inter- 
fed  the  ftreets,  over  which  fmall  draw- bridges 
are  thrown,  fomewhat  like  thofe  in  Holland. 
There  are  two  fione  bridges  over  the  Lee,  on 
one  of  which  fiands  an  equeftr ian  ftatue  of 
George  II. 

The  population  is  computed  at  eighty  thou- 

fand, 
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fand,  of  which  two  thirds  are  faid  to  be  Roman- 
Catholics.     The  exchange  is  a  handfome  Hone* 
fabric,  with  five  arches  in  front,  and  was  erect- 
ed in  1708.     The  places   of  public  amufement 
are,  a  theatre. and  affembly  rooms. 

In  the  mayoral  ty-houfe  is  a  ftatue  of  white 
marble,  reprefenting  Lord  Chatham.  "I  was  told,", 
fays  our  author,  "  that  the  corporation  paid  Mr. 
Wilton,  the  ftatuary,  4501.  for  this  piece  of 
iculpture;  and  a  houfe-painter  was  now  actually 
at  work,  painting  it  in  oil  colours."  Need  we 
wonder  at  the  little  refpe£t  lhewn  to  the  tafte 
and  judgment  of  corporations,,  after  fuch  an  in- 
ftance  of  folly ! 

The  forte  of  the  citizens  of  Cork  certainly  does-" 
not  lie  in  the  fine  arts,  but  in  thofe  that  relate 
to  eating  and  drinking.  Sheep,  oxen,  and  hogs, 
are  here  Slaughtered  in  prodigious  numbers,  and 
^conftitute  the  chief  articles  of  traffic  and  export- 
ation. » 

Some  attempts  in  the  literary  way  have  been 
made  at  Cork,  but  with  indifferent  fuccefs.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  are  by  no  means  in  that 
favage  ftate  in  which  Fynes  Moryfon  describes 
them,  about  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth 
century.  "  At  Cork,"  fays  this  author,  »f  I  have 
feen  with  thefe  eyes,  young  maids,  ftark  naked; 
grinding  of  corn  with  certain  ftones  to  make 
cakes  thereof,  and  (Inking  off,  into  the  meal- 
tub,  fuch  relics  as  thick  to  their  bodies."  This 
writer  gives  other  equally  curious  anecdotes  of 
the  wild  Irifti. 

After  fojourning  twelve  days  at  Cork,   Mr. 
Twifs  fet  out  for  Mallow,  a  fmail  town  much 
reforted  to  in  the  fummer  months,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  drinking  the  waters,  which  burft  out  from 
X  3  the 
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the  bottom  of  a  great  lime-ftone,  rock,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  well-planted  walk  and  canal. 

The  water  is  moderately  warm,  and  is  reputed 
falutary  in  the  lame  complaints  for  which  re- 
e'ourfe  is  had  in  England  to  the  Hotweils,  near 
Briftol.  The  natives  call  this  poor  place  the  Iriili 
Bath. 

Leaving  Mallow,  our  tour" ft  proceeded  through 
Doneraile,  Mitchel'sTown,  Clogheen,  and  Clon- 
mell,  the  birth-place  of  the  inimitable  Sterne, 
to  Cafhel.  The  cathedral  is  built  on  the  top  of 
a  rock,  and  contains  a  chapel  with  a  neatly- 
arched  roof.  Here  is  likewife  a  very  perfect 
round  tower,  of  great  height,  and  near  it  a  broken 
crofs,  ten  feet  high.  Though  an  archiepifcopal 
fee,  this  is  a  very  fmall  and  miferable  place. 

The  next  ftage  was  St.  John's,  in  the  road  to 
Kilkenny.  This  lafl  is  a  pleafant  town,  warned 
by  a  river,  which  divides  it,  over  which  are 
thrown  two  bridges.  Here  is  an  old  cattle,  and 
near  the  cathedral  ftands  a  lofty  round  tower. 
The  roof  of  the  cathedral  is  fupported  by  eight 
large  quadruple  columns  of  black  marble,  which, 
in  the  Irifh  tafte,  are  white-waihed.  Several 
monuments,  fabricated  about  the  middle  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  are  here  to  be  {etn.  The 
Bfioft  remarkable,  however,  is  a  more  modern 
one,  to  the  memory  of  the  Biihop  of  OfTory's 
lady.  Jt  reprefents -a  female,  as  large  as  the 
life,  with  a  book  in  her  left  hand,  and  her  right 
arm  reclining  on  an  urn  of  white  marble,  on  a 
black  ground,  fculptured  by  Scheemakers.  A 
pretty  walk,  a  mile  long,  planted  with  trees, 
Tuns  along  the  river  fide. 

Pafling  through  the  mean  town  of  Knoctopher, 
our  traveller  afterwards  arrived  at  Waterford. 

This 
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This  town  is  feated  on  the  river  Suire,  which  is 
broad  and  rapid  :  it  ltands  about  eight  miles 
from  the  Tea,  and  is  extremely  well  adapted  for 
the  Briftol  trade,  to  which  city  the  navigation 
is  fafe  and  fpeedy,  with  a  due  eafterly  wind. 
The  quay  is  half  a  mile  long,  and  of  coniider- 
able  breadth  ;  and  the  larger!:  trading  verTels  load 
and  unload  before  it.  Waterford  contains  two 
churches,  befides  the  cathedral. 

"  The  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  Wex- 
ford, and  Carlow,"  fays  Mr.  Twifs,  "  are  over- 
run with  ruffians,  called  White  Boys.  Thefe  are 
the  peafants  who  do  not  chufe  to  pay  tithes  or 
taxes,  and  who,  in  the  night  time,  aiTemble  to. 
the  number  of  many  hundreds  on  horfeback  and 
foot,  well  armed,  with  fhirts  over  their  clothes, 
from  whence  their  title  is  derived. 

They  nroll  about  the  country,  firing  houfes  and 
barns,  burying  people  alive  in  the  ground,  cut- 
ting off  their  nofes  and  ears,  and  committing 
other  barbarities  on  their  perfons.  The  objects 
of  their  revenge  and  cruelty  are  chiefly  tithe 
and  tax  gatherers,  and  landlords  who  attempt  to 
raife  their  rents:  they  never  rob,  neither  do  they 
moleft  travellers.  Rewards  are  continually  ad- 
verrifed  for  the  apprehenfion  of  thefe  banditti, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  a  few  of  thefe  deluded 
wretches,  as  the  advertiferaents  term  them,  are 
conducted  to  the  gallows  by  a  regiment  of  fol- 
diers.  Excommunications  are  likewife  thunder- 
ed out  againft  them,  by  their  priefts,  from  the 
pulpit ;  but,  as  they  are  fo  numerous,  it  is  not 
likely  they  will  foon  be  extirpated*. 

On 

*  The  predi£r.lon  of  Mr.  Twifs  has  heen  verified  by  fatal 
experience.     The  government  of  Ireland,  too  1-tig,  either  re- 

Ju..*nt 
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On  leaving  Waterford,  Mr.  Twifs  ferried  over 
the  Noire  at  New  Rofs,  and  arrived  at  Wexford, 
a  town  coniifting  of  one  main  ftreet,  poffeffing 
r>o  particular  beauty.  In  this  vicinity  is  a  track 
of  land,  called  the  Barony  of  Forth,  inhabited 
b>  a  colony  planted  there  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
which  ftill  retains  peculiar  cuftoms  and  manners 
indicative  of  its  origin. 

Being  ferried  over  the  river  Slaney,  which  is 
here  very  broad,  our  traveller  proceeded  through 
Newborough  and  Arklow  to  Wicklow,  the  road 
lying  chiefly  along  the  ihore.  From  thence  he 
made  an  excurfion  of  ten  miles,  on  horfeback, 
over  dangerous  mountains  and  through  deep  pools 
of  water,  to  fee  the  ruins'of  feven  churches  at 
Glandilougb.  Here  is  alic^a  round  tower,  fif- 
teen feet  in  diameter,  of  which  the  top  is 
broken  j  and  a  plain  crofs  of  a  fingle  ftone, 
twelve  feet  high  and  two  thick.  No  track  can 
be  more  fteril  or  inhofpitable  than  this.  Our 
tourift  could  not  find  any  other  refreihment  for 
his  horfe  than  a  fcanty  bite  of  grafs,  amidft  the 
ruins  of  the  churches,  or  for  him  felf,  except  a 
few  blackberries. 

-  From  Wicklow,  to  which  he  returned,  he  again 
vifited  Powerfcourt,  and  that  charming  fpot, 
Dargles,  and  next  day  entered  Dublin,  after  an 
abfence  of  three  months,  during  which  interval 

lu&ant  to  redrefs  real  grievances,  or  too  lupine  to  piofecute 
faring  offenders,  has  at  length  been  roufed  to  an  energy,  which, 
if  fnewn  at  a  more  favourable  conjuncture,  would  infallibly 
have  put  an  end  to  tumult  and  diforder.  .  It  has  now  been  fuf- 
fkjently  proved,  that  lenity  was  mifapplied  to  fuch  wretches, 
and  that  coercion  is  become  indifpenfably-aecefTary,for  the  fake 
»f  the  couiCTiunity  at  large. 

he 
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he  had  travelled  about  eleven  hundred  Englifh 
miles. 

After  a  few  days  reft,  he  made  a  week's  ex- 
curfion  to  fome  places  in  the.  environs,  which 
had  hitherto  efcaped  his  notice. 

His  firft  trip  was  to  Naas,  then  to  Old  Kilkul- 
len,  dirtinguithed  for  its  round  tower,  and  after- 
wards to  Caftle  Dermot,  where  he  faw  another 
round  tower,  and  a  large  crofs,  compofed  of  a 
iingle  ftone,  charge  with  baflb  relievos. 

Kildare  was  the  next  object  of  attention,  in 
the  cemetery  of  which  is  a  tine  tower,  one  hun- 
dred and  feven  feet  high,  built  of  white  granite, 
to  the  height  of  twelve  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  reft  of  common  blue  ftone.  The  door 
is  fourteen  feet  from  the  bottom. 

Traverfing  the  Curagh,  or  race  ground,  efteem- 
ed  the  beft  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Twifs  afterwards  vi- 
iited  the  village  of  Summer-hill,  near  which  is 
the  elegant  feat  of  Mr.  Rowley.  Jt  is  built  of 
white  ftone,  and  conftfts  only  of  the  ground  floor 
and  an  attic  ftory,  ornamented  with  a  baluftrade. 
The  front  is  about  three  hundred  feet  long;  and 
the  principal  entrance  is  decorated  with  femi- 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

At  the  Earl  of  Mornington's  feat,  he  noticed 
a  neat  chapel  with  an  organ,  and  then  proceed- 
ed through  Trim,  remarkable  only  for  the  ruins 
of  a  caftle  and  abbey,  to  the  fmall  town  of 
Kells,  diftinguifhed  for  its  round  tower.  Near 
this  is  a  ftone  crofs,  with  baflb  relievos,  and  the 
fragments  of  three  others.  In  the  church  is  a 
(lately  monument,  erected  in  17#7>  to  tne  me~ 
mory  of  Sir  Thomas  Taylor  and  his  lady.  It  is 
a  large  farcophagus  of  grey  marble,  refting  on 
three  eagles'  claws,  and  upon  it  is  an  urn,  fup- 

ported 
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ported  by  an  altar  of  white  marble,  between  two 
Corinthian  pillars,  of  white  and  black  marble. 
The  altar  is  ornamented  with  rams'  heads  and 
foliages,  delicately  executed,  and  the  whole  has 
an  impreffive  appearance.  In  the  market  place 
is  a  ftone  crofs,  charged  with  relievos  of  flags  and 
dogs. 

The  Earl  of  Beehive's  ftands  about  a  mile  dif- 
tant  from  Kells.  This  feat  is  three  ftories  high, 
containing  a  range  of  eleven  windows.  Two 
wings  of  a  iingle  ftory  are  joined  to  it.  The 
whole  edifice  is  plain,  but  neat,  and  extremely 
well  adapted  for  comfort  and  convenience. 

Leaving  this  place,  the  laft  on  which  our  tour- 
ift  makes  any  remarks,  he  returned  through  Na- 
van  to  Dublin,  and  on  the  12th  of  November 
embarked;  and,  after  eleven  hours  failing,  land- 
ed fafely  at  Holyhead.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded through  Chefter  and  Birmingham  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  thus  finifhed  a  tour  of  conrlderable  ex- 
tent, which,  to  writers  of  a  different  tafte,  would 
have  furnifhed  fubjeel:  fufflcient  for  more  volu- 
minous obfervations. 

We  conclude  with  a  few  general  remarks  re- 
lative to  the  lifter  ifland. 

It  appears  there  are  forty-four  charter  working 
fchools  in  Ireland,  wherein  two  thoufand  and 
twenty-five  boys  and  girls  are  maintained  and 
educated.  Thefe  eftablifhments  are  fnpported  by 
an  annual  bounty  from  his  majefty  of  lOOOl.by 
a  tax  on  hawkers  and  pedlars,  and  by  fundry 
fubferiptions  and  legacies.  The  children  eligi- 
ble, are  to  be  born  of  popifh  parents,  "found  in 
health  and  limbs,  from  fix  to  ten  years  of  age. 
The  boys  at  flxteen,  and  the  girls  at  fourteen, 
are  apprenticed  into  Proteftant  families.  A  pre- 
mium 
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mium  of  5l.  is  given  to  every  perfon,  educated 
in  thofe  fchools,  on  marrying  a  Protellant.  This 
muft  in  time  leave  a  very  beneficial  effect,  in 
leffening  the  number  of  Catholics,  and  thus  giv- 
ing a  greater  usability  to  government. 

During  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Duke  of  Dorfet 
in  1/31,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  num- 
bered, and  the  population  in  the  four  provinces 
refpectively  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : 


Proteftants. 

Papifts. 

Connaught, 
Leinfler, 
Munfter, 
Ulfter, 

21,604 
203,087 
115,130 
360,632 

221,780 
447,916 
482,044 
158,028 

700,453  1,309,768 


From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  Catholics 
amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population  of 
theifland;  and,  as  their  numbers  are  probably 
not  materially  diminiihed,  it  will  be  evident 
how  incompatible  it  would  be  with  the  fecurity 
of  the  eftablifhment,  to  extend  the  privileges  of 
that  fed  farther  than  has  already  been  done  by 
the  indulgence  of  government. 

The  Irifh  writers  in  general  Contend  for  tha 
very  high  antiquity  of  their  nation  :  it  would  be 
idle  to  enter  into  all  their  ridiculous  legends, 
even  did  our  limits  permit;  but  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  adding  the  judicious  remarks  of  Dr. 
Smollet,  in  his  Prefent  State  of  all  Nations,  which 
are  fo  conclude,  that  all  but  the  prejudiced 
mud  allow  their  validity. 

"  Setting 
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n  Setting  aiide,"  fays  he,  "  the  ridiculous  le* 
gends  and  fables  of  the  Irifh,  -with  refpect  to 
their  antiquity  and  origin,  it  feems  highly  rea- 
fonable  to  conclude,  that  the  country  was  firfl 
peopled  from  Britain.  There  is  no  good  reafoa 
to  induce  us  to  believe  that  it  was  ever  conquer- 
ed by  the  Romans.  Towards  the  decline  of -that 
empire,  a  colony  of  Scots  began  to  make  a  great 
figure  in  Ireland,  whence  it  acquired  the  name 
of  Scotia.  The  iiland  was  afterwards  often  ha- 
rarTed  by  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Saxons  ; 
but  never  entirely  fubdued,  till  Henry  II.  king 
of  England,  made  himfelf  matter  of  it  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  has  ever  lince  been  fubject. 
to  the  kings  of  England,  who  were  only  ftyled 
lords  of  Ireland,  till  the  title  of  king  was  be- 
llowed on  Henry  VIII.  in  1541,  by  the  ftates  of 
the  realm  in  parliament  affembled." 
i  William  Lithgow,  the  celebrated  Scotch  pil- 
grim, who  in  1619  journeyed  through  this  ifland, 
paints  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  in  fuch 
colours  as  are  by  no  means  flattering.  We  (hall 
only  fubjoin  a  fhort  extract  from  his  curious  de- 
fcription. 

(<  And  now,  after  a  general  furvey  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  the  north-weft  part  of  Canoch 
excepted,  accomplished  from  the  firft  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  laft  of  February,  I  found  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  foil  more  than  anfwerable  to  my  ex- 
pectation, the  defect  only  remaining,  not  fpeak- 
ing  of  our  colonies,  in  the  people,  and  from 
them,  in  the  bolbm  of  two  gracelefs  niters,  ignor- 
ance and  iluggiihnefs. 

"  And  this,"  continues  be,    "  I  dare  avow, 

that  there  are  more  rivers,  lakes,  brooks,  ftrands, 

quagmires,  bogs,  and  marines,  in  this  country, 

2  than 
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than  in  all  Chriftendom  ;  for  travelling  there  in 
the  winter,  all  my  daily  folace  was  fink-down  com- 
fort;  whiles,  boggy  plunging  deeps  killing  my 
horfe's  belly;  whiles,  over  mired  faddle,  body 
and  all  ;  and  often  or  ever  let  a  fwimming,  in 
great  danger,  both  I  and  my  guides,  of  our 
lives;  that  for  cloudy  and  fountain-bred  perils,  I 
was  never  before  reduced  to  fuch  a  floating  laby- 
rinth. Considering  that  in  five  months  fpace, 
I  quite  fpoiled  fix  horfes,  and  myfelf  as  tired  as 
the  worft  of  them. 

"  The  fabricks  are  advanced  three  or  four 
yards  high,  pavilion-like  encircling,  erected  in 
a  triangular  frame  of  fmoke-torn-itraw,  green 
long-pricked  turf,  and  rain-dropping  wattles. 
Their  feveral  rooms  of  palatiat  divifions,  as 
chambers,  halls,  parlours,-  kitchens,  barns,  and 
fiables,  are  all  included  in  one,  and  that  perhaps 
in  the  midft  of  a  mire  ;  where,  when  in  foul 
weather,  fcarcely  can  they  find  a  dry  part  where- 
on to  repofe  their  cloud  baptized  heads.  Their 
fhirts  be  woven  of  the  wool  or  linen  of  their 
own  nature,  and  their  pernicious  food  femblable 
to  their  ruvid  condition." 

Mr.  Twifs,  an  amateur  himfelf  of  the  fine 
arts,  thinks  there  is  nothing  beyond  theenvirons 
of  Dublin  worthy  of  a  ftranger's  regard ;  and 
that  mould  any  perfon  wifh  to  vifit  that  ifland 
out  of  curiofity,  he  might  land  in  the  capital, 
remain  there  a  fortnight,  make  excurfions  twen- 
ty miles  round  it,  and  in  this  fpace  he  might 
fee  all  the  pictures,  ftatucs,  and  ha-ndfome  build- 
ings in  the  kingdom,  befides  feveral  round  tow- 
ers, croiTes,  cairns,  and  cromlechs,  and  the  moft 
pi&urefque  and  beautiful  fcenery. 

Vol.  II.  Y  The 
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The  Giant's  Caufeway,  he  obferves,  is  an  ob- 
ject fcarcely  worthy  of  going  fo  far  to  fee ;  but 
the  falmon-leap  at  Ballyihannon  is  a  fcene  of 
fuch  a  lingular  nature,  as  not  to  be  rivalled  eKe- 
where.  Befides,  Lough  Erne  and  Killarney  alone 
merit  the  journey. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  obfervations,  by  no 
means  calculated  to  tempt  travellers  to  vifit  that 
country,  we  are  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
lover  of  nature  will  find  in  Ireland  enough  to 
gratify  him  for  his  labour,  however  the  admirer 
of  art  may  be  difappointed.  And  to  nature,  the 
good,  the  benevolent,  and  enlightened,  in  gene- 
ral, recur  with  rapture,  when  the  tracks  of  art 
have  loft  the  power  of  pleaiing,  and  the  mind  is 
tired  of  contemplating  the  tranfitory  objects 
erefted  to  her  honour. 
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EXCURSION 

TO    THE   LAKES, 

WITH   A 

TOUR  THROUGH  PART 
or   THE 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND, 

In  1773  and  1774, 

By  W.  HUTCHINSON. 


THE  rapid  progrefs  of  cultivation  in  the 
northern  counties,  affifts  the  lapfe  of  time 
in  obliterating  many  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
giving  a  new  afpect  to  the  face  of  nature.  Mr. 
Hutchinfon,  animated  by  the  example  of  travel- 
lers, who  have  defcribed  whatever  Is  beautiful 
or  curious  in  foreign  countries,  felt  the  patriotic 
wifli  of  noticing  fome  of  the  raoft  delightful 
fcenes  in  his  native  ifland,  and  of  refcuing  fome 
of  its  antiquities  from  oblivion,  before  theitex- 
iftence  could  be  doubted.  Infpired  with  thefe 
views,  he  made  a  fummer's  tour,  during  two  fuc- 
ceffive  years,  and  commenced  his  remarks  at 
Bowes,  in  Yorkshire.  * 

This  place  derives  its  chief  importance  from 

its  antiquity,  and  the  ruins  of  its  cattle,  by  fome 

fuppofed  to  be  of  Roman  construction,  but  more 

realbnably  conjectured  to  have  been   built  by 

Y  3  Alan, 
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Alan,  earl  of  Richmond,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror. 

Bowes  Caftle,  fituated  near  the  old  high  (treet, 
is  fifty-three  feet  high,  and  forms  a  fquare  or' 
eighty-one  feet  each  way.  It  is  built  of  hewn 
flone,  of  excellent  workmanfhip,  and  the  walls 
are  cemented  with  lime  mixed  with  fmall  flints  ; 
but  much  of  the  external  eating  is  ftript  off,  and 
the  whole  is  rapidly, haftening  to  decay. 

This  fortrefs  is  furrounded  with  a  deep  ditch, 
beyond  which  is  an  open  area,  or  platform,  and 
the  hill,  on  whofe  brink  it  ftands,  has  a  fwift 
defcent  to  the  river  Greta.  There  are  evident 
traces  of  Roman  works  within  its  precincts;  and 
molt  probably  the  prefent  caftle  was  founded  on 
the  fiteof  one  much  more  ancient. 

The  remains  of  a  bath  and  its  aqueduct,  now 
wholly  in  ruins,  and  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
brambles,  are  ftill  indicated  to  travellers. 

A  late  inclofure  of  fome  common  lands  be- 
longing to  Bowes,  brought  to  light  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  which  conveyed  the  water  two  miles, 
from  a  place  called  Levarpool,  to  the  caftle. 

Antiquaries  have  hitherto  fixed  the  ancient 
Lavatrse  at  Bowes,  that  place  correfponding  with 
the  diftances  fet  out  in  the  Itinerary;  but  our 
author  feems  to  think,  that  the  lite  may  have 
been  near  Levarpool,  particularly  as  fome  ad- 
joining lands  ftill  bear  the  name  of  Lavartree,  or 
Laretree ;  there,  however,  on  examination,  they 
found  only  ancient  ftone  quarries  of  vaft  capacity. 

Great  numbers  of  Roman  coins  have  been  dii- 
covered  at  Bowes,  which  mark  its  former  cele- 
brity. Several  forts  of  earthen  veflels,  of  the  red 
kind,  have  alfo  been  dug  up  at  this  place;  and 
Camden  fays,  he  law  an  altar  to  the  honour  of 

Adrian, 
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Adrian,  In  the  church,  charged  with  the  fubfe- 
t^uent  infcriptioo,  which  is  now  loft : 

{MP  C^SARI  PIVI  TRAJANI  PARTHICI  ir.3X  SUfll 

DIVI  K£RViE   NEPOLI   TRAJAKO  Hadria 

KO  AUG.   PONT.  MAXIM. 

COS   I  —  P.  P. <^0H.  IIII.  F — 

JO.  SKV. 

Sir  Robert  Cotton  obtained  from  hence  an  al- 
tar, from  the  infcription  on  which  it  appeared, 
that  whilft  Virius  Lupus  ruled  as  lieutenant-ge- 
neral and  propraetor  of  Britain,  under  Severus 
the  emperor,  the  fir  ft  cohert  of  the  Thracians 
lay  here  in  garrifon,  for  whole  ufehe  reftored  the 
baths.  Sir  Robert  caufed  this  curious  monumen- 
tal record  to  be  removed  to  Connington. 

The  ancient  cuftom  of  Thorotoil  is  ftill  pre* 
ferved  here,  though  the  fortrefs  is  no  longer 
maintained,  nor  applicable  to  any  beneficial  par- 
pole  to  the  neighbourhood,  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal excufe  for  an  impofition,  now  become 
grievous  to  the  public. 

Advancing  towards  Weftmorland,  the  fad 
fcene  of  fterility  they  were  obliged  to  behold, 
wa$,  in  fome  degree,  relieved  by  rifing  inclo- 
fures,  and  fome  attempts  at  cultivation,  though 
the  foil  and  climate  feem  to  preclude  induftry 
from  the  hope  of  reaping  her  natural  rewards. 

About  two  miles  from  Bowes  is  that  fingular 
curiofity,  called  God's  Bridge,  a  natural  arch  of 
limefrone,  fixteen  feet  in  fpan,  beneath  which 
the  Greta  precipitates  its  waters.  The  path> 
formed  on  the  crown  of  this  rock,  is  about  twen- 
ty feet  wide,  and  is  the  common  carriage  road. 

After  the  river  has  pa-ffed  this  bridge,  it  foon 
finks  for  the  fpace  of  half  a  mile,  and  breaks  out 
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again  through  the  cavities  of  the  rocks.  Some 
contracted  meadows  fringe  the  river,  and  the 
plough-fhare  begins  to  mark  the  traces  of  indus- 
try on  the  Ikirts  of  the  defert. 

As  they  advanced  on  their  journey,  Spittle,  an 
ancient  hofpital,  caught  their  eye,  and  behind -it 
rofe  Stainmore.  A  dreary  profpeftof  naked  hills, 
rugged  and  deformed,  every,  where  furrounded 
them,  yet  here  and  there  a  few  plots  of  grafs  re- 
lieved the  uniformity  of  the  fteril  fcene,  and 
now  and  then  a  little  rill  cheered  the  folitary 
dell. 

Near  the  turnpike-houfe,  on  Stainmore,  they 
iaw  a  cylindrical  ftone,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  Roman  guide  poft,  but  its  infcription  is 
almoft  obliterated.  Soon  after  they  approached 
Roy  Crois,  the  boundary  between  Yorkihire  and 
Weftmorland,  and  faid  by  Boethius,  to  have  been 
erected  at  the  time  William  the  Conqueror  grant- 
ed Cumberland  to  the  Scots,  on  condition  that 
they  mould  pay  homage  for  the  fame,  and  not 
engage  in  any  meafures  inimical  to  the  crown  of 
England. 

This  crofs  Hands  within  the  remains  of  a  large 
intrenchment,  through  which  the  turnpike-road 
rfow  paffes.  Its  form  is  an  oblong  fquare,  with 
two  openings  on  every  fide  of  the  fquare,  defend- 
ed by  a  mound  of  earth  placed  in  the  front  of 
each  pafs. 

Hiftory  is  almoft  wholly  filent  in  refpect  to 
this  intrenchment,  and  conjecture  is  left  to  fix 
its  origin  and  ufe.  As  it  lies  on  the  Roman  road, 
it  might  be  referred  to  that  nation;  but  the  An- 
gularity of  the  paffes  and  mounds,  which  guard 
them,  by  no  means  correfponds  with  their  ufual 
mode  of  fortifying  a  camp.    Frern  the  conflicts 

that 
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that  took  place  previous  to  the  ceffion  of  Cum- 
berland, it  is  likely  that  the  northern  Englifti, 
or  the  Normans,  may  have  encamped  here,  or 
perhaps  converted  a  Roman  nation  to  their  ufe. 
However  this  may  be,  Hollingfhed's  Chronicle 
informs  us,  that  the  crofs  was  certainly  erected 
in  confequence  of  a  compact  between  William 
the  Conqueror  and  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland, 
and  that  it  bore  the  image  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land on  one  lide,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Scot- 
land on  the  other. 

Proceeding  from  this  fpot,  a  continuous  fcene 
of  defolation  was  fpread  before  them  for  feveral 
miles  j  the  hills  increafed  in  height ;  the  valleys 
in  depth  and  horror ;  the  wind  whittled  among 
the  rocks,  the  vapours  either  refted  incumbent 
on  the  mountain's  brow,  or  difTolved  in  torrents 
down  its  fides. 

At  laft  thelandfcape  changed,  and  over  a  rug- 
ged and  rocky  foreground,  they' looked  on  Stain- 
more  Dale  in  front.  The  verdant  meadow,  the 
fequeuered  cottage,  the  graffy  plain,  and  fome 
tufts  of  trees  were  finely  contrafted  by  the  fur- 
rounding  waftes. 

On  the  right  rofe  a  mountain,  whofe  grey 
head  was  hid  in  the  clouds,  while  its  fides  are 
thinly  fprinkled  with  fpots  of  verdant  foliage. 
In  an  opening  of  this  wild  and  dreary  mountain, 
Hell  beck  Hall  is  defcried,  embofomed  in  trees. 
!*'  This  place,"  fays  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  "  feems  cal- 
culated for  difcontent,  hid  frcmal  that  is  cheer- 
ful, and  befitted  to  a  mind  full  of  difappoint- 
ment  and  defpair.  All  its  profpects  is  barrennefsj 
— the  voice  of  waterfalls,  winds  howling  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  or  hifling  in  the  fifTures  of 
the  rocks,  its  only  mufic5  the  deep  ibadows  ren- 
der 
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der  it  gloomy  >  and  overhanging  vapours  damp 
and  dreary." 

Yet,  it  Teems,  Hellbeck  has  its  beauties  j— it 
contrails  with  the  vale  beneath,  which  reaches 
the  very  borders  of  Cumberland,  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  which,  tinged  with  blue  vapours,  lofe 
their  fummits  in  the  fky. 

Brough  occupies  the  foreground,  whofe  an- 
cient cattle,  formerly  the  feat  of  the  Pembroke 
family,  prefents  a  noble  object,  amidft  the  lovely 
fcenery  of  the  vale.  As  they  began  to  defcend 
the  hill  towards  Brough,  they  pafied  an  ancient 
Roman  fortification, called  Maiden  Caftle,  through, 
which  the  Roman  road  immediately  lay.  This 
ftru&ureis  of  a  fquare  form,  each  fide  forty  paces 
long,  and  is  built  of  ftone.  It  is  well  defended 
by  outworks  and  intrenchments,  and  from  its 
natural  iituation,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  art, 
feems  to  have  been  a  place  of  vaft  ftrength  in, 
former  times.  The  afcent  on  the  tide  oppoiite  to 
Brough  is  very  tteep  for  more  than  a  mile;  and 
to  the  fonth  it  is  abfolutely  inacceffible  ;  while 
towards  the  north,  the  ground  is  every  where 
"rugged  and  mountainous. 

Brough  is  divided  into  two  infignificant  towns, 
called  Church  and  Market  Brough,  feparated 
from  each  other  by  a  little  brook, which  falls  into 
the  river  Eden.  Agriculture  has  made  little  pro- 
grefs  here:  the  judicious  management  of  grafs 
land  is  the  farmer's  only  ftudy,  and  in  this  he 
fucceeds  to  admiration.  Our  author  obferves, 
that  "the  inhabitants  are  ignorant  of  men  and 
manners,  but  fubtle  and  crafty." 

After  a  night's  rett,  the  pleafantnefs  of  the 
morn  called  them  very  early  from  Brough.  The 
dawn  advanced  with  a  deep  calm,  the  clouds 

broke 
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broke  from  the  hills,  and  drew  their  grey  veil 
from  the  face  of  nature.  The  valley  lay  enwrap- 
ped in  flillnefs,  and  all  around  feemed  the  re- 
gion of  tranquillity;  but,  in  a  lhort  time,  the 
living  landfcape  gave  them  new  pleafure.,  and 
the  bufy  hum  of  men  began  to  be  heard. 

At  an  opening  of  the  road  on  the  left,  they 
viewed  the  ruins  of  the  cattle,  once  a  formidable 
fortrefs,  of  Roman  original,  in  all  probability 
the  Verteriae  of  Antonine. 

The  name  of  Burgh,  or  Brough,  is  of  Saxon 
derivation.  Similar  fituations  were  chofen  by 
that  people  for  erecting  caftles,  as  being  already 
places  of  ftrength.  The  building,  to  the  eaft,  is 
circular,  and  appears  to  be  of  comparatively  mo- 
dern architecture  j  but,  to  the  weft,  there  re- 
mains a  noble  tower,  unqueftionably  of  high  an- 
tiquity. The  whole  pile  ftands  on  a  confiderable 
eminence,  rifing  rapidly  from  the  plain.  Here 
the  Englifh  confpired  againft  the  Norman  inva- 
der, before  he  was  able  to  eftabliln  his  throne. 

In  the  laft  century,  Brough  Caftle  was  repair- 
ed and  inhabited  by  the  Countefs  of  Pembroke, 
as  appears  by  an  infeription,  which  was  lately  to 
be  feen  over  the  fouth  entrance. 

As  the  fun  advanced  from  the  horizon,  he  gave 
various  beauties  to  the  fcene.  The  light  falling 
behind  thecaftle,  prefented  all  its  parts  diftinctly 
to  their  view, — through  the  broken  windows,  dif- 
tant  objects  were  di  (covered.-  On  the  left,  the 
profpeci  was  confined  by  a  range  of  craggy  moun- 
tains, whofe  fteeps  were  dotted  with  trees;  to 
the  right,  a  fertile  plain  was  extended,  fur- 
mounted  by  diftant  hills.  The  front  ground  lay 
in  fhadows,  and,  behind  the  building,  the  lofty 

promontory 
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promontory  of  Wilbore  Fell  lifted  its  peaked 
brow,  and  terminated  the  landicape. 

About  a  mile  from  Brough,  Warknp  affords  an 
agreeable  view  to  the  left.  Warkup-Hall  is 
throuded  in  a  rich  grove  of  fycamores,  and  forms 
the  mod:  prominent  object,  by  overtopping  the 
village.  From  the  fight  of  the  manfion,  imagi- 
nation carried  them  to  the  owner,  "  in  whofe 
life,"  fays  Mr.  Hutcbinfon,  "  hofpitality  and  be- 
nevolence are  truly  characterized." 

Soon  after,  they  palled  over  the  ground  where 
Brough-Hill  fair  is  annually  held,  on  the  laft  of 
September.  On  this  occafion,  a  toll  is  paid  to 
Lord  Thanet  for  every  head  of  black  cattle,  and 
for  fome  years,  their  average  has  not  amounted 
to  lefs  than  eight  thoufand. 

The  valley  now  expanding,  exhibited  a  great- 
er variety  of  features,  and  become  more  inclofed 
and  cultivated.  Three  tumuli  lay  on  their  left, 
one  of  which  was  lately  opened  at  the  inftance  of 
the  Bifhop  of  Carlifle,  and  fome  allies  and  re- 
mains of  arms  were  di (covered. 

At  the  fixth  mile- ftone,  they  Mopped  to  admire 
the  grandeur  and  Angularity  of  fhe  view  to  the 
right,  where  a  range  of  mountains  ftretched  to 
the  wefhvard,  and  afforded  a  romantic  and  no- 
ble. Tcene  In  the  back  ground  was  Crofs  Fell, 
with  a  front  of  naked  rock,  of  fuperior  altitude 
to  the  celebrated  Skiddaw,  in  Cumberland.  The 
nearer  hills  raifed  their  grey  fronts  above  the 
brufh-wood  which  encircled  their  middle,  while 
their  feet,  in  trutty Hopes,  marked  out  the  boun- 
dary of  the  fertile  vale. 

Appleby,  to  which  they  now  approached, 
though  enjoying  an  elevated  lituation,  was  not 

vifable 
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vifible  till  they  were  within  half  a  mile,  when  it 
opened  in  a  moll  agreeable  manner.  On  the 
brink  of  a  lofty  eminence,  fronting  the  eaft,  be- 
neath which  runs  the  Eden,  the  caftle  prefented 
itfelf.  The  fteep  on  which  it  ftands  is  nobly 
clothed  with  wood,  fave  where  a  rugged,  reddifti 
cliff  diver  fines  the  landfcape. 

The  front  of  the  caftle  is  irregular  and  antique, 
crowned  with  a  line  fquare  tower,  whofe  corners 
terminate  in  turrets.  The  landfcape  to  the  left 
is  richly  wooded";  to  the  right,  it  is  divided  by 
Hoping  gardens,  which  adjoin  the  town. 

As  they  approached  the  bridge,  and  darted 
their  eyes  over  the  valley,  they  were  charmed 
with  the  happy  aflfemblage  of  woods  and  mea- 
dows, composing  the  little  vale  through  which 
the  Eden  flows. 

The  profpe6t  from  the  terrace,  under  the  earli- 
er n  part  of  the  caftle,  is  highly  beautiful.  To 
the  right,  the  Eden  forms  a  winding  lake  for 
half  a  mile,  whofe  banks  are  clothed  with  lofty, 
pendent  woods.  Below,  the  water  murmured 
over  a  wear,  near  which  ftood  a  mill.  On  the 
left,  lofty  cliffs  and  precipices  rife  perpendicular 
from  the  water,  whofe  brows  are  (haded  by  ma- 
jeftic  oaks  and  alhes. 

On  the  weftern  fide  of  Appleby  Caftle,  and 
detached  from  the  reft:  of  the  pile,  ftands  Caifar's 
Tower,  as  it  is  called,  though  its  architecture 
would  rather  befpeak  it  of  Norman  origin.  It  is 
fquare  and  lofty,  and  its  corners  form  a  projec- 
tion of  nearly  a  foot  from  the  plane  of  each  front, 
and  rife  above  the  reft  of  the  building  in  fquare 
turrets.  In  each  front  are  two  fmall  windows, 
near  the  middle  of  the  building,  parallel  to  each 
other.    This  tower  is  defended  by  an  outward 

wall, 
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wall,  forming  a  crefcenf,  at  the  diflance  of  about 
twelve  paces,  and  beyond  this  is  a  deep  ditch. 

This  was  the  ancient  Aballaba,  where  the  Au- 
relian  Maures  kept  a  ftation,  and  is  almoft  en- 
compafTed  by  the  Eden.  William,  king  of  Scot- 
land, furp  riled  this  Ibrtrefs  a  little  before  he  was 
taken  priibner  at  Alnwick,  in  1 1 74.  King  John, 
in  his  northern  tour,  recovered  it,  and  conferred 
it  on  Robert  Vipont,  for  his  lingular  fervices. 

The  great  hall  is  remarkable  for  containing,  in. 
a  cafe  in  the  wainfcot,  a  tine  piece,  reprefenting 
George  Clifford,  earl  of  Cumberland,  his  lady, 
and  daughter,  afterwards  countefs  of  Dorfet, 
Pembroke,  and  Montgomery,  ornamented  with 
their  pedigree,  and  hiftorical  notices  of  their  lives 
and  achievements.  In  an  adjoining  room  are 
fliewn  the  ragged  remains  of  embroidered  fur- 
niture, which  give  a  deplorable  idea  of  decaying 
magnificence,  and  the  vanity  of  pride.  The 
cloiet-door  being  thrown  open,  the  fpectator  is 
ftartled  by  the  making  of  armour,  a  complete  fuit 
of  which  moves  at  every  joint.  This  is  preferved 
with  the  greater!  care,  as  having  been  worn  by 
the  great  anceftor  of  the  Thanet  family,  George, 
earl  of  Cumberland  The  arms  are  richly  em- 
bofTed  and  inlaid  with  gold. 

Appleby  Caftle  is  one  of  the  feats  of  the  Earl 
of  Thanet,  but,  of  late  years,  has  been  much 
neglected.  The  great  poffeffions  of  the  Countefs 
of  Pembroke,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land, both  by  marriage  and  inheritance,  devolved 
on  the  Tuftons  between  the  years  1 6/(5  and  1678. 

The   town    confifts   principally   of  one   wide 
ftreet,  hanging  on  the  fwift  declivity  of  a  hill,  in 
a  direction  north  and  foutb  j  the  caftle  terminat- 
ing it  on  the  fumrnit;  and  the  church  at  the  bot- 
tom. 
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torn.  The  fituation  is  truly  agreeable  in  fummer, 
but  in  winter  its  northern  expofiture  renders  it 
cold.  The  environs  are  beaut iful,  but  there  is 
little  tillage,  from  an  idea,  probably  a  miftaken 
one,  that  grain  would  not  ripen,  or  come  to  per- 
fection, fo  near  the  mountains  and  moors.  In- 
deed, this  abfurdity  is  declining  through  expe- 
rience 5  and  it  now  appears,  that  a  want  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge  was  a  greater  impediment 
than  any  local  inconveniences. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  borough,  and,  by  pre- 
fcription,  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It 
is  alfo  the  county  town,  but  its  fituation  is  unfa-^ 
vourable  for  trade.  The  markets  are  little  at- 
tended, nor  is  the  furrounding  country  populous. 
The  borough  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  council;  but  it  is  liable 
to  all  the  ill  effects  which  arife  from  burgage  te- 
nures, and  confequent  corruption. 

The  place  where  the  judges  of  aflize  fit  is  very 
antique  and  remarkable.  It  is  iituated  in  the 
market-place,  and  its  fides  are  opened  by  a  rude 
baluftrade,  fupported  by  pillars  in  front,  fo  that 
it  may  be  properly  faid,  the  judges  difpenfe  jus- 
tice in  the  forum. 

-  The  generality  of  the  edifices  in  Appleby  are 
ancient;  but  fome  modern  houfes,  built  of  red 
free-ftone,  intermixed  with  the  reft,  have  a  fine 
effect.  Near  the  fummit  of  the  hill  Hands  an 
Ionic  obelifik,  rifing  by  a  few  fteps,  on  the  bafe 
of  which  is  cut  this  infcription, — u  Preferve  your 
liberties,  maintain  your  rights."  Our  author 
fays,  "it  feems  to  be  placed  there  as  a  public  fa- 
tire  on  the  conduct  of  the  burgage  owners.  As 
it  had  its  origin  in  the  contefted  elections,  it  ex- 
cites a  fmile  of  derifion  on  the  countenance  of  the 
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traveller,  in  whole  mind  it  renews  the  odious 
ideas  of  the  corruptions  of  the  age." 
i  Here  is  a  well  endowed  fchool,  founded  by 
Drs.  Langton  andSpence,  and  has  long  been  fa- 
mous among  our  fcholaftic  inititutions.  Before 
the  door  of  the  ichooi-houfe  fome  Roman  altars 
are  placed,  which  have  been  repeatedly  ,deferib- 
ed.  Reginald  Bainbrig,  who  was  mafter  here  in 
the  time  of  Camden,  has  given  a  memorial  of 
his  own  vanity,  by  fome  inicriptions  in  antique 
characters,  of  no  very  elegant  Latinity. 

An  hofpital  founded  by  the  Pembrokes,  with  a 
ftipend  for  a  chaplain,  forms  a  fquare,  with  an 
area  in  the  centre.  There  was  alfo  a  houfe  of 
White  Friars  in  this  town. 

The  road  from  Appleby,  for  feveral  miles,  was 
extremely  pleafant,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
beautiful  meadows,  through  which  the  Eden 
winds,  and  its  fylvan  banks.  On  the  oppolite 
fhore  of  the  river  the  ruins  of  Caftle  Buley  are 
feen,  fhaded  by  a  thick  wood.  This  was  an  an- 
cient retreat  of  the  bilhops  of  Carliile,  but  is  now 
reduced  to  a  iingle  tower. 

Paffing  Kirby  Thore,  once  famous  for  its  re- 
mains of  Roman  grandeur,  they  found  only  the 
veftigia  of  part  of  the  vallum  remaining.  This  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Gallagum  of  Ptolemy. 
The  Maiden  Way,  a  Roman  caufeway,  leads 
from  hence  to  Caer-Vorran,  on  the  Pidts'  Wall, 
along  which  it  is  probable  ilood  the  ftations  men- 
tioned by  Antonine,  but  now  wholly  effaced.  In 
this  neighbourhood  are  the  written  rocks,  whofe 
infcriptions  are  preferved  by  Camden,  though 
now  obliterated  by  time  or  wilful  depredations. 

Acorn-Bank,  an  elegant  modern  building,  co- 
vered with  plantations,  lay  in  their  way,  com- 
3  manding 
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mandingan  agreeable,  though  confined,  profpect 
over  rich  meadows  to  the  lbuth,  defcending  to 
Temple  Sowerby,  where  the  lord  of  the  manor 
Hill  retains  a  pecuniary  compofition,  in  lieu  of 
his  ancient  privileges  with  each  bride,  within 
his  jurifdidtion. 

They  next  parted  Whinfield  Chace,  an  exten- 
five  foreft,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  where 
a  large  track  of  land  has  lately  been  reduced  to 
cultivation,  a  fight  that  gives  more  pleafure  to 
the  eye  of  humanity  than  any  unproductive  em- 
belli fhments,  however  rich  and  tafteful. 

The  remains  of  a  prodigious  oak  are  {till  {hewn 
here,  called  Three-brother  tree,  a  narne  it  re- 
ceived from  the  concealment  of  three  brethren 
within  its  cavity.  White-hart  tree  is  probably 
coeval  with  it;  but  it  is  of  inferior  dimenfions, 
though  nine  yards  two  feet  in  circumference. 
They  remain  as  monuments  of  centuries  elapfed, 
and  the  emblems  of  old  age  j  and  cannot  be  view- 
ed without  exciting  emotions  of  veneration  and 
regret. 

A  ftone  pillar,  erected  by  the  fide  of  the  road, 
next  attracted  their  attention,  near  to  which 
{lands  a  ftone  table.  The  (haft  of  the  pillar  is 
hexagonal,  the  top  fquare ;  and  on  the  tides  are 
reprefented,  in  feveral  quarterings,  the  arms  of 
the  Pembrokes,  a  lbuth  dial, 'with  an  inscrip- 
tion, which  informs  us,  that  the  pillar  was  erect- 
ed by  Anne,  countefs  dowager  of  Pembroke,  &c. 
as  a  memorial  of  her  laft  parting  in  this  place 
with  her  good  and  pious  mother,  Margaret, 
countefs  dowager  of  Cumberland,  the  fecond  of 
April,  1616  j  in  memory -whereof  Ave  alio  left  an 
annuity  of  four  pounds,  to  be  diftributed  to  the 
poor  of  the  parifh  of  Broughan,  every  fecond  day 
Z  %  of 
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of  April,  for  ever.  On  the  adjacent  ftone  table 
is  inscribed  "  Lam  Deo." 

Quitting  the  high  road,  in  .  order  to  vifit 
Brougham  Cattle,  they  croffed  the  river,  and 
made  a  fweep  round  the  mill,  which  lies  nearly 
©ppofite  to  the  village.  The  view  opened  with 
the  happieft  effect,  prefenting  the  caftleln  front, 
and  various  picturefque  objects  on  either  hand. 
The  fide  of  this  fortrefs,  next  the  river,  is  divid- 
ed by  three  fquare  towers,  from  thence  a  little 
wing  falls  back  to  the.  right  and  the  left,  the  one 
leading  to  the  gateway,  the  other  to  the  out- 
works, which  extend  to  a  confiderable  diftance, 
and  are  terminated  by  a  turret,  one  of  the  out- 
polls  of  the  cattle.  The  centre  of  the  building 
is  a  lofty  fquare  tower,  whofe.  mattered  turrets 
and  hanging  galleries,  are  overgrown  with  Ihrubs. 
The  lower  apartment  in  the  principal  tower  ftill 
remains  entire,  a  fquare  of  twenty  feet,  covered 
with  a  vaulted  roof  of  ftone,  of  light  and  elegant 
workman  111  ip.  The  groins  are  ornamented  with 
various  grotefque  heads,  and  fupported  in  the 
centre  by  an  octagon  pillar,  about  four  feet  in 
circumference,  with  a  capital  and  bale  of  Norman 
architecture. 

From  the  conftruclion  of  this  cell,  and  its  fltu- 
ation  in  the  chief  tower  of  the  fortrefs,  it  ap- 
pears probable,  that  it  was  defigned  for  a  prifon, 
or  rather  that  it  was  ufed  in  times  of  danger  and 
aifault  as  the  retreat  of  the  principal  perfons  of 
the  place. 

The  approach  to  this  caftle  is  guarded  by  an 
outward-vaulted  gateway  and  tower  with  a 'port- 
cullis -,  and,  at  the  diftance  of  abont  twenty  paces, 
is  an  inward-vaulted  gateway,,  of  ribbed  arches, 

with 
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wkh  a  portcullis,  leading  to  a  fpacious  area,  de- 
fended by  a  lofty  wall. 

This  pile  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Roman  Nation  Branoviacum,  the  vallum  and  ex- 
terior ditch  of  which  are  ftill  very  perceptible. 
This  was  the  ttation  of  a  band  of  defenibres,  and 
is  laid  down  in  the  Notitiae  as  being  feventeen 
miles  from  Verterae. 

Brougham  was  the  lord  mi  p  and  caftle  of  the 
Viponts,  from  which  family  it  defcended  to  the 
Cliffords.  On  the  outer  gate,  the  arms  of  the 
Vallibus,  or  Vaux  family,  are  difcernible,  being 
chequy  or  and  gules.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
Lord  Thanet. 

Having  now  entered  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, the  eye  wandered  over  a  fine  cultivated 
track,  including  a  diftant  view  of  the  rich  valley 
of  Lowther,  clothed  with  noble  woods. 

As  they  approached  Penrith,  the  mountains 
and  piles  of  rocks  on  Ulls-water  prefented  an 
augufl  fcenej  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
road  rofe  Penrith  Cattle,  in  rude  majefty. 

This  town  is  fituated  on  the  eafy  flope  of  9 
hill,  with  a  foiithem  afpect,  and  is  extremely 
agreeable.  The  houfes  in  general  are  well  built, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  characterized  as  being 
facetious  and  polite.  A  confiderable  manufac- 
tory of  cotton  and  linen  checks  is  carried  on 
here,  and  alfo  a  great  trade  in  tanned  leather. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  an  ancient  Britifh  word, 
signifying  a  red  hill,  the  colour  of  the  furround- 
ing  mountains. 

In  this  place  was  formerly  a  houfe  of  Grey 

Friars,  founded  before  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

There  is  a  well  endowed  charity-fchool,  for  boys, 

and  another  for  girls,  ftill  in  being.      The  town 

Z  3  has 
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has  undergone  various  revolutions,  and  has  fre- 
quently been  the  fcene  of  war. 

The  firft  excuriion  Mr.  Hutchinfon  and  party 
made  from  Penrith,  was  to  the  Beacon  Hill,  up- 
wards of  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  town. 
The  afcent  is  not  eafy,  bat  the  landfcape  richly  re- 
paid their  fatigue.  The  Beacon  Houfe  is  a  fquare 
ftone  building,  excellently,  fituated  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  alarming  the  country,  in  times  of  public 
danger.  The  views  from  its  windows,  in  different 
quarters,  are  no  lefs  extenfive  than  delightful. 
The  whole  profpect  indeed  from  the  Beacon  Hill, 
which  ever  way  a  perfon  turns,  preients  a  vail 
theatre,  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, encircled  with  itupendous  moun- 
tains. 

Their  next  excursion  from  Penrith,  was  by 
Lowther,  to  the  lake  of  Ulls-water.  They  pair- 
ed the  village  of  Clifton,  memorable  for  the  ikir- 
mifli  in  1745,  between  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
forces  and  the  rebels. 

The  village,  as  it  is  called,  built  by  Sir  James; 
Lowther,  arretted  their  attention.  It  is  wholly  of 
tfone,  handfomely  faihed,  and  covered  with  blue 
Hates.  They  approached  by  the  eaitern  extremi- 
ty, where  a  crefcent  was  forming,  behind  which 
two  other  buildings  are  thrown  into  fquares. 
The  intention  of  raiting  this  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  houfes,  is  to  entertain  a  number  of  linen 
manufacturers,  with  proper  fuperintendents. 

Such  defigns  do  not  fraud  in  need  of  adfciti- 
tious  praife :  their  utility  and  benevolence  are  un- 
queftionable;  and  grandeur  and  wealth  never  ap- 
pear Co  amiable,  as  when  their  powers  are  ap- 
plied to  diffufe  induftry,  comfort,  and  indepen- 
dence. 

faffing 
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*  Pafiing  through  this  Agreeable  fcene,  they 
came  to  a  place,  called  the  College,  from  its 
having  formerly  been  the  refidence  of  the  pre- 
ceptors of  the  Lowther  family-  Here  their  ad- 
miration was  increafed  at  the  contemplation  of 
the  carpet  manufactory,  eftablitTied  under  the  fame 
patronage,  and  which  is  conducted  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Gobelines. 

li  It  is  impoffible,"  fays  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  "  to 
convey  any  competent  idea  of  this  work  by  de- 
scription. The  colours  are  difpofed  with  the 
utmoft  tafte  and  judgment,  in  reprefentations  of 
natural  flowers,  and  looked  as  if  freih  thrown 
upon  velvet,  The  fpinning  is  performed  by 
children,  from  the  Foundling  Hofpital.  Tears  of 
pleafure  guthed  from  the  eye,  in  beholding  thefe 
poor  orphans,  who  would  other  wife  have  per- 
haps been  totally  loft  to  the  world  and  them- 
felves,  fayed  from  thefrhands  of  deftrudion  and 
vice,  by  fo  excellent  a  charity,  rendered  ufeful 
members  of  fociety,  and  happy  in  induftry  and 
innocence." 

Leaving  the  college,  they  defcended  the  banks 
of  the  river  Lowther,  whofe  fylvan  fcenes  every 
where  recalled  poetic  images : 


■  In  this  path, 


How  long  foe'er  the  wanderer  roves,  each  ftep 
Shall  wake  frefh  beauties,  each  /hort  point  prefent 
A  different  picture  j  new,  and  yet  the  fame. 

Mason's  English  Garden* 

The  beauties  of  the  profped  at  Afkham 
Bridge  again  arretted  their  attention.  The  wa-» 
ter,  defcending  from  a  rocky  channel,  fell  in 
irregular,  foaming  ftreams,  and  the  banks  were 
clothed  with  ftately  oaks,  fave  only  where  a  bold 

promontory 
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promontory  fhewed  its  rocky  brow  from  otit  the 
fliade. 

Having  afcended  the  hills  which  border  on 
Ulls-water,  the  lake  fuddenly  opened  on  their 
view,  prelenting  a  terpentine  fheet  of  water, 
nine  miles  long,  and  above  a  mile  broad.-  As 
they  eyed  it  from  an  eminence,  all  its  bays, 
fhores,  and  promontories  were  diftin&ly  dis- 
cerned, and  afforded  fuch  a  coup-d'ceil  as  is 
not  frequently  to  be  feen,  Objects,  either  lingly 
viewed  or  thrown  into  contraft,  varied  the  charms 
of  the  picture.  The  country  to  the  right,  for  many 
miles,  was  variegated  in  the  flneft  manner,  by  en- 
clofures,  woods.,  and  villas,  among  which  Gray- 
flock,  Dacre,  and  Delmain  were  traced ;  while  to 
the  left  nothing  but  itupendous  mountains,  and 
rude  projecting  rocks,  vying  with  each  other  in 
favage  grandeur,  faluted  the  eye. 

Defcending  to  the  village  of  Pooley,  and  from 
therce  by  a  winding  road  along  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  to  a  fmall  inn,  they  left  their  horfes  and 
were  accommodated  with  a  barge  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  which  they  made  the 
tour  of  this  charming  expanfe  of  water. 

A  ftrorg  fomh  breeze  rendered  the  lake  fo 
rough,  that  they  were  obliged  to  coaft  it,  and 
keep  as  much  under  the  wind  as  poffible.  At 
the  fpot  where  they  embarked,  a  circular,  ver- 
dant mountain,  many  hundred  feet  high,  rofe 
fwiftly  from  the  edge  of  the  lake  on  their  right. 
To  the  left,  the  lake  fpread  out  its  agitated 
bofom,  whitened  with  innumerable  breakers, 
and.  beyond  on  the  oppofite  more,  were  culti- 
vated lands  ikirting  the  hills,  which  gradually 
rofe  to  a  vail  height,  in  rude  majefly.  They  had 
occasion  to  lament.,  with  other  viiiters  of  the 

lakes,. 
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Jakes,  that  the  ax  had  defpoiled  fome  of  the 
aipiring  cliffs  of  their  proudett  ornaments. 

Having  doubled  two  fmall  capes,  they  fell  into 
a  bay,  under  Water  Melloch,  the  feat  of  Mr. 
Robinfon,  a  fpot  fo  charming,  that  they  were 
here  induced  to  take  their  noon-tide  repaft. 

While  they  fat  to  regale,  the  barge  put  off 
from  the  fhore,  to  a  ftation  where  the  fined 
echoes  are  obtained,  from  the  furrounding  moun- 
tains. On  difcharging  a  fmall  brafs  cannon, 
mounted  on  fwivels,  the  report  was  echoed  from 
the  oppofite  rock?,  and  by  reverberation  feemed 
to  roll  from  cliff  to  cliff,  and  return  through 
every  cave  and  valley,  till  it  died  away,  in  almoft 
imperceptible  murmurs,  on  the  ear. 

The  inftant  it  ceafed,  the  found  of  every  water- 
fall was  heard,  but  the  momentary  ftillnefs  was 
interrupted  by  the  returning  echo  on  the  hills 
behind,  which  burft  over  their  heads,  like  a 
peal  of  thunder.  Again  all  was  dill,  till,  on  the 
right,  the  more  diftant  thunder  rofe  on  fome 
other  mountain,  and  feemed  to  take  its  courfe 
up  every  dell  and  creek,  till  at  laft  the  reverbera- 
tion was  heard  on  both  fides  at  once,  to  the  very 
extremity  of  the  lake. 

At  intervals  the  mufic  of  two  French  horns, 
gave  a  (after  impreffion  to  the  fcene;  while  the 
melody  of  various  inftruments  feemed,  from  the 
effect  of  reperculiion,  to  be  produced  from  only- 
one. 

At  laft  a  general  difcharge  of  fix  guns,  roufed. 
them  to  new  aftonithment :  on  every  hand  the 
founds  were  reverberated  and  returned  from  fide 
to  fide,  fo  as  to  excite  an  idea  of  that  confufion 
and  horrid  uproar,  which  the  falling  of  thefe  ftu- 

pendous 
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pendous  rocks  would  produce,  if  they  were  rent 
in  pieces,  and  hurled  into, the  lake. 

The  wind  by  this  time  was  hufhed,  and  the. 
lake  became  a  mining  mirror,  reflecting  inverted 
mountains,  rocks,  groves,  meads,  and  vales.  So 
tranfparent  was  the  water,  that  the  fiih  and  peb- 
bles, at  the  depth  of  eight  fathoms,  could  be 
clearly  difcerned. 

Having  doubled  a  woody  promontory,  and 
paffed  by  the  foot  pf  Gobery  Park,  they  entered 
a  narrow  part  of  the  lake,  hemmed  in  by  vaft 
rifted  cliffs,  which  yawned  over  the  fhadowed 
margin. 

As  they  approached  Starbury  Crag,  the  fcene 
became  nobly  aweful.  At  every  winding,  new 
hills  and  new  rocks  were  feen  to  overlook 
thofe  which  had  been  noticed  only  the  inftant 
before,  while  the  incumbent  clouds  gave  a  fo- 
lemn  gloom  to  parts,  and  an  additional  illumina- 
tion to  fcenes,  on  which  the  fun-beams  were  fuf- 
fered  to  play. 

After  a  voyage  of  upwards  of  nine  miles,  they 
returned  down  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  again 
arrived  oppofite  the  woody  promontory,  which 
joins  the  cultivated  lands  of  Water  Melloch, 
when  the  view  down  the  lake  was  fo  rich,  varied, 
and  picturefque,  as  to  baffle  all  attempts  at  de- 
scription. Grand,  however,  as  the  natural  fcenery 
was,  the  beauty  of  the  view  was  much  increas- 
ed by  the  reflection  in  the  water,  where  the  deep 
green  here  was  feen  to  blend  with  the  olive  and 
grey  of  adjacent  objects,  while  the  back  ground 
declined  in  fainteft  purple,  variegated  with  thex 
deep  crimfonof  an  evening  iky. 

Reluctant  to  quit  this  enchanting  fcene,  they 
lay  fome  time  on  their  oars,  and  enjoyed  the 

mufic 
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mulic  of  the  horns,  the  exquifite  foftnefs  and 
harmony  of  which,  aided  by  the  fymphony  of  the 
echoes,  exceeded  any  thing  they  had  ever  heard, 
and  almoft  raviihed  the  fenfes. 

Approaching  night  roufed  them  from  their 
dream  of  delight :  the  clouds  began  to  be  deeply 
tinged  with  crimfon,  and  the  whole  Jake  to  glow 
with  a  fine  carnation.  As  the  fun  defcended, 
the  grey  vapours,  which  hung  on  the  hills,  af- 
fumed  a  flame  colour,  of  many  grotefque  figures, 
while  all  below  was  finking  from  the  eye  in 
folemn  confufion. 

Having  regained  their  little  inn  at  the  foot  of 
Dunmorlet,  they  directed  their  courfe  to  Penrith, 
delighted  with,  their  voyage,  paffing  Delmain 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Hazell,  embofomed  in  luxuriant 
woods, 

A  little  ramble  took  place  on  the  enfuing 
morn ;  and  in  their  way  they  were  fhewn  the 
the  tenement  where,  fome  years  ago,  during  a 
violent  tempeft,  Mifs  Bolton  and  her  female 
friend  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  houfe. 
At  fuch  a  contemplation,  pity  lets  fall  a  tear, 
and  resignation  bows  to  heaven  with  fighs,  while 
hope  points  to  thofe  realms,  where  innocence 
and  virtue  obtain  their  ultimate  rewards. 

They  now  viewed  the  ruins  of  Penrith  Cattle, 
faid  to  have  rifen  on  the  fite  of  a  Roman  for- 
trefs.  It  is  of  a  fquare  form,  and  is  furrounded 
with  a  ditch.  The  fite  towards  the  town,  has 
a  fuperior  elevation,  and  here  probably  fome 
remains  of  Roman  work  are  to  be  found,  as  the 
whole  area  bears  the  appea.ance  of  an  ancient 
vallum. 

This  front  confifts  of  the  remains  of  an  angu- 
lar tower  to  the  eait,  which  now  ftands  detached 

from 
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from  the  other  parts,  by  the  falling  of  the  walls  j 

the  centre  is  hardening  to  decay,  prefenting  to 

the  eye  broken  chambers,  galleries,  and  flairs; 

and   the   whole   edifice   forms   one   picturefque 

river. 

In  a  fecond  vifit  to  Ulls-water,  they  panned  by 
the  Cattle  of  Dacre,  famous  for  a  congrefs  be- 
tween Guthred,  king  of  Cumberland,  and  Athel- 
ftan,  in  which  the  former  contented  to  do  hom- 
age to  the  latter. 

In  the  church-yard  of  Dacre  are  four  remark- 
able monuments,  reprefenting  bears  fitting  on 
their  haunches,  and  clafping  a  rude  pillar,  a 
ragged  ftafr,  on  which  two  of  the  figures  reft 
their  heads :  the  other  two  carry  on  their  backs 
the  effigy  of  a  lynx.  Their  pofitiou  is  fuch  as  to 
form  a  fquare,  two  to  the  eaft,  and  as  many  to 
the  weft  of  the  church.  No  tradition  records 
their  origin-al  intention,  or  the  time  they  were 
put  up. 

Dacre  Caftle  is  now  difmantled,  and  pofleffes 
few  remains  of  its  former  grandeur  and  ftrength. 
The  moat  is  filled  up,  the  outworks  are  deftroy- 
cdj  and  of  the  three  remaining  towers,  one  is 
inhabited  by  peafants. 

Arriving  at  Ulls-water,  they  proceeded  to 
Gobery  Park,  in  which  is  a  fine  cafcade,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  ill  ore.  The  ft  ream  breaks 
from  the  fummit  of  a  cliff  clothed  with  wood,  and 
precipitates  itfelf  through  a  black  rocky  fcene, 
near  eighty  feet  high,  and  fixteen  broad.  About 
two-thirds  of  its  height,  the  whole  torrent  is  re- 
ceived into  the  clift  of  a  rock,  where  its  paffage 
is  impeded  by  ftone  and  fallen  timber,  beneath 
which  the  water  fhews  itfelf  again  by  numerous 
apertures,  and  forms  a  foaming  fheet,  which 

tumbles 
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tumbles  into  a  natural  baton,  and  then  winds 
its  way  to  the  lake. 

At  the  mouth  of  this  rivulet  they  took  boat. 
A  gentle  breeze  curled  on  the  water,  and  allow- 
ed the  ufe  of  the  fail  j  but  in  this  portion  they 
found  the' echoes  much  inferior  to  what  they  ex- 
perienced in  their  former  voyage,  though  fix  or 
feven  times  repeated ;  the  found  being  hurried 
forward  from  one  extremity  of  the  lake  to  the 
other,  without  any  repercuffion  from  the  op- 
polite  fhore.  The  mufic  of  the  horns  was  loft 
in  the  vaft  fpace,  and  two  German  flutes  were 
faintly  echoed  in  the  fhelves  and  recefTes  of  the 
rocks. 

They  afcended  the  lake  till  they  had  a  view  of 
its  upper  extremity.  On  the  right,  the  ihores  are 
rocky  and  fyl  van,  backed  by  tiupendous  mountains. 
At  the  feet  of  thefe  heights,  Glen-riddin  and 
Glen-coyn,  with  their  fcattered  cots,  form  the 
lower  landfcape;  and  in  this  part  the  water  is 
ornamented  with  two  beautiful  iilands.  To  the 
left,  the  ihore  gradually  afcends,  and  is  compos- 
ed of  feveral  finely  wooded  promontories,  inclin- 
ing meadows,  and  coppices  that  dot  the  rocks. 

-«  Travellers,"  fays  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  V  fhould 
land  at  Blarvike,  from  whence  by  walking  over 
an  alpine  fcene,  where  nothing  but  a  chaos  of 
rocks  is  feen  impending  over  the  lake,  an  agree- 
able view  of  the  upper  limb  of  the  expanfe 
of  water  may  be  gained,  with  all  its  firiking 
beauties. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lake,  on  the  Cumberland 
fide,  is  an  ancient  fortrefs,  called  Caer-Thanock, 
or  Maiden  Caftle.  It  feems  rather  adapted  for  a 
place  of  concealment  than  defence.  It  forms  an 
oblong  fquare  of  loofe  ftanes,  twenty  paces  in 

Vol,  II.  A  a  length, 
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length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth,  furrounded  -with 
a  circular  mound  of  earth,  eighty  paces  in  dia- 
meter, defended  on  the  outfide  by  a  ditch,  ftill 
fix  paces  wide.  The  name  denotes  it  to  be  a 
Britim  fortification,  though  the  circular  in- 
trenchment  does  not  correfpond  with  the  reft. 

In  another  excurfion  from  Penrith,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  view  Arthur's  Bound  Table  %  diftant 
half  a  mile. 

This  is  laid  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  but  nei- 
ther its  origin  nor  its  uie  is  afcertained.  It  is  cut 
a  little  plain  near  the  river,  of  an  exact  circular 
figure,  fave  where  an  approach  is  left  on  the  eaft 
and  weft.  The  trench  by  which  it  is  formed 
about  ten  paces  wide,  and  the  mould  thrown 
upon  the  outride,  makes  a  kind  of  theatre.  The 
whole  circle  within  the  ditch  is  one  hundred  and 
fixty  paces  in  circumference. 

The  moft  general  opinion  is,  that  this  enclo- 
fure  was  an  ancient  tilting  ground,  the  circus 
being  capable  of  receiving  numerous  fpe&ators. 
It  certainly  appears  ill-adapted  for  any  purpofe 
of  defence  or  annoyance,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  confidered  as  an  intrenched  or  fortified  camp. 

It  is  farther  handed  down  to  us  by  tradition, 
that  the  order  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table 
was  inftituted  by  King  Arthur,  in  order  that  no 
queftion  about  precedency  might  arife  ;  and  to 
teach  heroic  minds  to  be  ambitious  of  merit  rather 
than  of  place. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  this  fpot,  is  another 
circular  ditch,  feventy  paces  in  diameter,  with- 
out any  apertures  or  advances.  t(  If  we  pre- 
fume,"  *i  fays  our  author,  "  the  other  was  in- 
tended for  feats  of  chivalry,  this  may  be  fuppof- 
ed  calculated  for  pedefljian  exercifes." 

Half 
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Half  a  mile  diftant  lies  Mayborough,  a  hill 
rifing  gradually  on  every  fide,  from  the  level  of 
the  lands  below,  and  forming  the  lower  fe&ion 
of  a  regular  cone.  Its  fummit  is  fenced,  except 
at  one  outlet  in  a  very  lingular  manner,  with  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  loofe  pebble-ftones,  appa- 
rently collected  from  the  gravel  of  the  bed  of 
the  adjoining  river  Emont.  The  ftones  are  per- 
fectly without  cement,  twenty  paces  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  riling  to  an  edge,  about  eight  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  interior  plain.  Here  and 
there  a  few  trees  and  brufhwood  are  fcattered 
over  the  pebbles,  but  in  general  they  are  quite 
naked  and  loofe.  The  area  is  one  hundred  paces 
in 'diameter;  and  inclining  a  little  to  the  weft  ward 
from  the  centre,  a  large  mafs  of  unhewn  ftone  Is 
ftanding  ere6t,  placed  with  the  fmaller  end  in 
the  ground.  The  circumference  of  this  ftone, 
near  the  middle,  is  twenty-two  feet,  and  it* 
height  eleven  and  upwards. 

The  people  in  this  vicinity  fay,  that  within 
the  memory  of  man,  two  other  ftones,  of  nearly 
the  fame  dimenfions,  formed  a  kind  of  angle  with 
that  now  remaining;  but  that  they  were  remov- 
ed to  clear  the  ground. 

The  traditional  account  of  this  antiquity  de- 
ferves  no  credit,  "  that  it  was  a  Roman  theatre, 
where  criminals  were  expofed  to  wild  beafts,  and 
that  thele  ftones  were  placed  for  the  refuge  and 
refpite  of  the  combatant  in  his  unhappy  con- 
flict." ;  ;  ^ 

The  name  would  indicate  a  Britiiia  fortifica* 
tion,  and  be  naturally  derived  fromMaiden,  being 
a  title  beftowed  on  many  ancient  fortrefles;  but 
the  central  ftones  give  the  idea  that  the  whole 
was  a  druidical  monument.  The  elevated  plain, 
A  a  2  the 
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furrounding  woods,  and  this  rude  work,  render 
it  probable  that  it  was  a  temple  of  the  druids,  in 
which  they  exercifed  their  religious  rites,  or  held 
convocations  for  the  adminiftration  of  right  and 
juftice.  The  generality  of  our  beft  informed 
antiquaries  adopt  this  opinion. 

Opposite  to  Mayborough,  on  the  Cumberland 
fide  of  the  Emcnt,  is  a  large  tumulus,  or  cairn, 
which  appears  to  be  compofed  of  pebbles,  and  is 
furrounded  at  the  bafe  with  a  circle  of  large 
ftones,  irregularly  placed  in  a  circumference  of 
eighty  paces. 

Returning,  to  Penrith,  they  now  viewed  the 
church,  a  handfome  modern  building,  of  red  free- 
Hone,  well  proportioned  and  diftributed.  The 
pillars  fupporting  the  gallery  are  each  formed  of 
a  fingte  ftone,  ten  feet  four  inches  high. 

The  fubfequent  infeription,  on  a  mural  (lone  is 
remarkable. 

a.  n.    MDXCVIII. 

£*  gravi  pdle  qus  regionibus  hifee 
mcubuit,  objerunt  apud 

Penrith,         2260 
KendJ,  2500 

Richmond,     2200 
Carlifle,  1196 

Ppfteri. 

Avortire  vos  et  vivite 

Ezek.  18. — 32. 

In  the  church-yard  is  a  lingular  monument, 
mentioned  by  every  traveller.  It  confifts  of  two 
pillars,  placed  in  the  direction  of  eaft  and  weft, 
about  fifteen  feet  from  each  other,  and  at  each 
fide  of  the  tomb,  two  nones  are  fixed  with  an 
edge  upwards,  of  a  femicircular  form,  and  fnp- 
pofed  by  the  aid  of  fancy  to  prefent  boars.     The 

pillars 
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pillars  are  of  one  piece,  and  appear  to  have  been 
ornamented,  but  are  much  injured  by  time. 

Antiquaries  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  dengn  of 
this  monument.  From  the  fancied  repreienta* 
tions  of  bears  and  ragged  ftaves,  the  device  of 
the  Warwicks,  it  has  been  conjectured  by  iorne 
to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  fome  one  of 
that  family .;  but  our  author,  with  more  proba- 
bility, at'cribes  it  to  fome  Britifh  hero  of  dif- 
tin&ion,  as  the  cuftom  of  placing  pillars  at  the 
head  and  foot  of  fepulchres  is  very  ancient,  and 
was  found  to  be  the  cafe  at  the  grave  of  Arthur, 
at  Glaltonbury,  when  the  bones  of  this  <l  man  of 
menj'  were  discovered,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  the  town  of  Penrith, 
lies  the  ancient  Petrianae,  where  fome  curious 
Homan  inicriptions  have  been  found*  and  pre- 
ierved  by  Camden  and  others.  This  place,  how- 
ever, our  author  was  not  tempted  to  vilit. 

Their  next  excurfion  was  to  Eden-Hall,  a 
handfome  ftone  ftru&ure,  in  a  delightful  ntua- 
tion.  Indeed,  every  part  of  the  river  Eden, 
which  they  vifUed,  was  pi&urefque  and  beauti^ 

rut. 

Near  to  Little  Salkeld,  on  the  fummit  of  a 
large  hill,  they  viewed  a  large  and  perfect  dru- 
idical  monument,  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Meg  and  her  Daughters.  A  circle  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  paces  is  formed  by  many  ftones, 
inoft  of  which  ftand  upright,  to  the  number  of 
fixty-feven,  tef  various  qualities,  forms,  and  di- 
menfions,  without  any  traces  of  art. 

At  the  fouthern  fide  of  this  circle,  about  fe- 

venteen  paces  from  its  verge,  is  placed  an  upright, 

red  rione,  fifteen  feet  in  girt  and  eighteen  feet 

fcigh.     In  that  part  of  the  circle  raoft  coctiguou* 

A  a  3  to. 
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to  the  column,  four  large  itones  are  placed  in  a 
fquare  form,  as  if  intended  to  fupport  an  altar/ 
and  towards  the  eaft,  weft,  and  north,  two  other 
large  {tones  ftand  at  wider  intervals,  as  if  intend- 
ed to  mark  the  entrances  into  this  myttic  round, 
The  mofl  aftoniihing  circumftance  is,  that  no 
flones  of  fuch  a(deicription  are"  to  be  found  with- 
in a  great  diftance  of  this  place  j  nor  are  any -me- 
chanical engines  now  known,  by  which  fuch 
rnaffive  blocks  could  be  moved. 

While  they  flood  admiring  this  veftige  of  the 
religion  of  our  forefathers,  the  following  lines 
from  Mafon's  Caractacus  naturally  occurred  to 
their  memory : 


■:  -     -*■  ■■"  Mark  yon  altar, 
This  wi.de  circus, 
Skirted  with  unhewn  {tone ;  they  awe  my  foul* 
As- if  the  very  genius  of  the  place 
Himfelfappeared,  and  with  terrific  tread 

Stalk'd  thro'*  this  drear  domain. 

Know  that  thou  {land1  ft  on  confecrated  ground  5 
The  mighty  pile  of  magic-planted  rock, 
Thus  ranged  in  myftlc  order,  marks  the  place 
"Where  but  at  times  of  holieit  feftival, 
The  Druid  leads  his  train."" " 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  column,  called  Meg, 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  altar,  was  u fed  for  bind- 
ing thevi&ims,  whether  human  or  brute.  Aw- 
ful were  the  ceremonies  that  preceded  this  grand 
fpectaole  of  religious  horror.  The  minds  of  the 
fpe&ators  were  prepared  and  infpired  for  the^ 
event.  With  the  utmoft  folemnity,  the- mighty 
effigy  of  vindictive  juftice,  filled  with  the  crimi- 
nals, the  gigantic  figure  of  wicker  work,  as  it  is 
reprefented  by  ancient  writers,  with  its  devoted 
inmates,  was  exhibited  as  a  horrible  example  to 

the 
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the  afi'embled  flates,  and  offered  as  a  propitiation 
for  the  offences  of  the  people,  Barbarous  as  this 
may  appear,  it  is  not  alleged,  that  the  Druid 
priefts  difregarded  the  eternal  rules  of  juftice  in 
the  fentence  of  death  they  palled,  or  that  the 
people  considered  the  execution  with  a  brutal  in- 
fenlibility,  or  regarded  it  as  a  holiday  pattime. 
The  infamy  of  fuch  a  charge  is  referved  for  more 
civilized  ages,  and  a  religion  whofe  very  effence 
is  mildnefs. 

After  vifiting  two  caves,  at  a  place  called  Nine 
Churches,  and  another  at  Force  Mill,  near  Great 
Salkeld,  neither  very  remarkable,  they  began  to 
prepare  tobid-Penrith  a  final  adieu.  Our  author 
mentions  having  feen.  fome  botanical  paintings 
here,  by  Mifs  Calvin,  which,  for  delicacy  and 
tafte,  are  not  to  be  furpalfed  j  but  the  moll  lin- 
gular genius  of  Penrith  was  a  Mr.  Fawell,  who, 
though  blind  from  his  infancy,  was  capable  of 
performing  any  muiical  compaction  on  the  harp- 
iichord,  having  ,it  firft  fet  by  wooden  pins  in  a 
board,  which  he  felt,  and,  by  a  moft  retentive 
memory,  recollected  their  pofition.  The  com- 
pliment which  Mr.  Hutchinfon  pays  to  the  la- 
dies in  this  quarter  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
<f  The  women  of  this  country,"  fays  he,  "  are  re- 
markably beautiful  j  — the  bold  unintelligent 
Itare,  the  fluttering,  inconfiftent  pertnefs,  and 
lifping  nonfenfe,  too  characleriftic  of  the  fex.  in 
fome  fouthern  counties,  are  here  totally  difcard- 
ed  -,  and  in  their  room  are  fubilituted  intelligent 
looks,  clothed  in  -majefty,  and  politenefs  united 
with  fimplicity  of  manners." 

In  their  way  from  Penrith  to  Kefwick,-they 
met  nothing  for  feveral  miles  to  amufe  or  inform 
them,    The  mountains  are  of  various  figures, 

forne 
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fome  very  lofty ;  and  near  Kefwiclc,  they  appear- 
ed to  prefs  nearer  each  other,  and  to  ftreighten 
the  vale. 

Having  gained  a  profpecl:  of  the  Vale  of  St. 
John,  a  narrow  dell,  hemmed  in  by  mountains, 
they  were  ftruck  with  the  appearance  of  an  an- 
cient ruined  cattle  near  its  centre,  which  makes 
an  awful,  rude,  and  Gothic  appearance,  with 
its  lofty  turrets  and  ragged  battlements.  They 
traced  the  imaginary  gallery,  the  bending  arch, 
and  the  butrelfes  j  but  found,  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, that  the  whole  was  a  raaffive  pile  of 
rocks,  disjointed  from  the  adjacent  mountains, 
and  rifing  in  the  molt  pieturefque  and  romantic 
form  that  imagination  can  conceive.  The  people 
of  the  country  call  it  the  Caftle  Rocks  of  St. 
John's  3  and,  to  account  for  the  delufion,  which 
every  fpectator  witnefTes,  fome  of  them  imagine, 
that  certain  genii,  who  prefide  over  the  place, 
raife  the  ideal  form  to  the  diftant  eye,  and,  by 
enchantment,  dimpate  the  delufion  on  a  nearer 
approach. 

In  1749,  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  Auguft,  a 
remarkable  flood  happened  in  this  vale.  The 
clouds  discharged  their  torrents  like  a  water- 
fpout,  and  the  ftreams  from  the  mountains  fwept 
every  thing  before  them.  Several  cottages,  with 
their  peaceful  inhabitants,  were  warned  away, 
and  all  was  ruin  and  diimay.  Rocks  rolled  down 
from  the  mountains,  the  foil  was  torn  up,-  and 
gravel  deep  bedded  the  vale.  Amidft  this  con- 
vullion,  however,  a  iingular  providence  preferved 
many  lives.  A  little  fchool,  where  all  the  youths 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  educated,  at  that  in- 
fant crowded  with  its  flock,  flood  in  the  line  of 
p»e  of  thefe  torrents,  carrying  along  with  it  a 

rolling 
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rolling  rock,  which  would  have  crufhed  the 
whole  tenement,  and  buried  its  guileleis  inmates. 
The  rock  was  flayed  in  a  miraculous  manner  be- 
fore it  reached  them,  and  dividing  the  floods, 
the  fchool-houfe  flood  infulated  and  fafe;  leav- 
ing the  mailer  and  his  pupils,  trembling  at  once 
for  the  dangers  they  had  efcaped,  and  as  fpecla- 
tors  of  the  inundation  which  encornpafied  them 
on  all  fides. 

Kefwick,  lying  in  a  deep  valley,  is  concealed 
from  a  diftant  view.  On  descending  the  hill 
that  overhangs  it,  a  delightful  profpe&is  opened. 
The  mountains  on  the  right  are  very  grand,  and 
are  verdant,  and  inclofed  far  up  their  fides, 
while  their  fummits  are  covered  with  downs  and 
heath.  Beneath  lies  a  plain  of  about  three  miles 
diameter,  di verified  with  corn,  meadow  land, 
and  copfes.  The  Lake  of  Baffenthwaite  termi- 
nates the  plain  to  the  right,  and  Kefwick  to  the 
left,  round  which  mountains  piled  on  mountains 
form  an  awful  circle. 

Kefwick  is  but  a  mean  village,  and  is  wholly- 
indebted  to  the  amenity  of  its  fituation  for  the 
notice  of  travellers.  Accommodations  here  are 
faid  to  be  very  indifferent ;  but  fuch  are  the 
charms  of  the  lake,  that  trivial  inconveniences 
are  overlooked. 

From  Cocklemoot  Hill  they  took  a  general 
furvey  of  this  fine  expanfe  of  water,  which, 
though  inferior  in  fize  to  Ulls-water,  has  many 
features  of  appropriate  beauty. 

The  Derwentwater,  though  embodied  in  {o 
great  a  lake,  faid  to  be  ten  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, was  tranfparent  as  cryftal,  and  clear  as  a 
mirror.  The  furface  is  dotted  with  five  fine 
jflands,  either  waving  with  corn.,  or  rich  in  wood. 

The 
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The  circumambient  mountains  are  partly  co- 
vered with  grafs,  and  partly  with  heath,  and  ex- 
hibit all  the  variety  of  furface  that  is  common  in 
wild  and  rugged  fcenes.  The  crevices  of  the 
rocks  are  fometimes  filled  with  fhrubs  and  brufti- 
wood  5  fometimes  lofty  groves  of  oak  afcend  the 
flopesj  and  laughing  valleys  of  cultivated  land 
fill  up  the  interfaces  of  the  hills. 

Having  taken  boat,  in  order  to  enjoy  each  fe- 
parate  fcene,  they  ordered  their  rowers  fir  ft  to 
coaft  round  Vicar's  Ifland,  about  fix  aeres  in  ex- 
tent, on  the  eaftern  fide  of  which  a  few  fyca- 
mores  formed  a  little  grove,  fheltering  a  hovel, 
which  varied  the  hue  with  a  rich  green.  The 
fhade  here  was  moft  delightful,  and  the  found  of 
waterfalls  on  every  fide  made  a  foiemn  impreffion 
on  the  ear. 

The  valley  on  the  right  now  began  to  expand, 
and  to  difclofe  its  various  pi6turefque  features. 
The  church,  with  fome  gentlemen's  feats,  fhewed 
their  white  fronts,  over  which  Skiddaw*  towered 
in  majeftie  grandeur,  overlooking  Saddleback 
and  Cawfey  Pike,  together  with  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains ftretching  away  to  the  north-weft,  whilft, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  hills  and  rocks  that_ftand 
on  Baffenthwaite-water,  form  the  other  wing  of 
a  lofty  avenue  of  mountains  extending  into  dis- 
tant plains. 

Coafting  the  right-hand  fide  of  the  lake,  they 
Coon  had  a  view  of  ihe  little  valley  of  Newiand 
enlivened  by  flocks,  herds,  and  cottages, 

*  The  height  ofSkiddaw,  according  to  the  mercury,  has  bees 
found  to  be  about  three  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty  feet  j 
by  an  angle  from  the  Lake  of  BaiTenthwajte,  two  .thoufand  five 
hundred  and  fixty. 

They 
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They  next  landed  on  St.  Herbert's  Ifland, 
whofe  area  is  five  acres,  a  fweet  fpot,  now  cover- 
ed with  young  trees,  famous  for  being  the  resi- 
dence of  St.  Hubert,  a  contemporary  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  and,  as  legends  report,  joined  with  him  in 
his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  688.  The 
furrounding  fcene  was  well  adapted  to  his  gloomy- 
ideas  of  religion  ;  and  here  he  erected  an  hermi- 
tage, the  remains  of  which  appear  to  this  day, 
divided  into  two  apartments,  the  outer  about 
twenty  feet  long  and  fifteen  broad,  the  inner  of 
inferior  dimenfions.  t(  There  is  nohiftory,"  fays 
Mr.  Hutchinfon,  "  of  his  life  and  actions  to  be 
met  with,  or  any  tradition  of  his  works  of  piety, 
or  miracles,  preserved  by  the.  inhabitants  of  the 
country." 

Purfuing  their  voyage  by  a  woody  fcene,  where 
Brandelow  Park  makes  a  capital  object  in  the 
landfcape,  they  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Ma- 
nifty  Meadow,  a  flat  of  a  few  acres,  at  the  foot 
of  fome  romantic  and  highly  picturefque  moun- 
tains. 

After  pafling  Bank  Park,  a  rocky  and  barren 
promontory,  thinly  fprinkled  with  aged  trees, 
they  entered  a  fine  bay,  where  the  mountains  rife 
immediately  out  of  the  lake;  here  towering  per- 
pendicular, there  falling  back  in  ruinous  and 
rude  confulion,  the  work  of  chaos,  forming  al- 
together a  naoft  ftupendous  circus,  which  lan- 
guage cannot  paint. 

In  the  cliffs  of  this  part  of  the  lake,  eagles 
build  their  nefts  fecure  from  the  afTaults  of  man. 
In  the  very  fight  of  the  cottages,  here  they  con- 
vey the  fpoils  of  the  fold  or  the  field  to  feed  their 
young,  confcious  of  their  native  fecurity. 

On. 
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On  thefe  fhores  is  a  faline  fpring  of  a  very  fa- 
lubrious  quality,  but  much  neglected.  They 
next  vifited  an  iiland  about  forty  yards  long  and 
thirty  broad,  overgrown  with  reeds,  grafs,  rufhes, 
and  a  few  willows,  rifing  about  four  feet  from 
the  level  of  the  water,  on  which,  they  were  told, 
it  floated,  and  fometimes  funk;  but  a  more  mi- 
nute investigation  convinced  them,  this  was  a 
miftaken  idea,  and  that  though  it  was  fometimes 
inundated,  its  ftation  was  the  fame. 

They  now  pumed-  up  the  river,  which  feeds 
the  lake,  the  fur  face  of  which  was  beautified 
with  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  that  elegant  aqua- 
tic, the  white  water-lily.  Soon  after,  they  an- 
chored at  a  fmall,  pleafant  habitation,  called  Lo- 
dore,  a  fpot  far  better  adapted  for  a  reclufe  than 
St.  Hubert's  Iiland,  and  which  commanded  fome 
of  the  moft  folemn  and  majeftic  fcenery  they  had 
yet  obferved. 

Landing  on  a  meadow,  they  gained  a  fitnation, 
"where  they  faw  the  catara6t  of  Lodore,  thunder- 
ing down  near  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular 
height. 

Around  them  was  fpread  a  grove  of  various 
trees,  and  to  the  right  they  faw  a  mountain  of 
rock,  called  Shepherd's  Crag,  forming  a  rude, 
circular  mafs.  on  every  plane  of  which,  and  every 
ftep  that  hung  upon  its  fides,  herbs  and  llirubs 
grew  fantastically,  whilft  the  very  fummit  was 
capped  with  grafs.  To  the  left  rofe  a  perpen- 
dicular, grey  cliff,  faid  to  be  a  thoufand  feet 
above  the  furfaceof  the  lake,  rent  into  innumer- 
able fiffures,  and  overlooking  Shepherd's  Crag 
fome  hundred  feet.  In  the  opening  between 
thefe  ftupendous  rocks,  the  river  pours  its  whole 
2  Hream, 
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ftream,  forming  an  amazing  cafcade,  which  falls, 
with  deafening  noife  and  foaming  pride,  till  it 
reaches  the  lake. 

On  turning  from  this  grand  fpec*tacle,  themoft 
magnificent  beauties  of  the  lake  are  thrown  into 
one  profpe6t.  In  this  fublime  landfcape  all  the 
order  and  beauty  of  colouring,  mentioned  by 
Mafon,  are  to  be  traced. 


:<  Vivid  green, 


Warm  brown,  and  black  opake,  the  foreground  bears, 

Confpicuous  5 lober  olive  coldly  marks 

The  fecond  diftancc.—  thence  the  third  declines 
Jn  fofter  blue,  or  lefs'ning  ilill,  is  loil 
In  fainteit  purple." 

Claude  never  fketched  a  finer  landscape  ;  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  in  England  that  can 
vie  with  the  fublime  fcenes  from  which  that  maf- 
ter  of  piclurefque  nature  formed  his  tafte. 

They  now  returned  to  their  boat,  and  failing 
near  the  fhore,  had  a  ?iew?«f  the  waterfall,  where 
the  beauties  of  the  lake  to  the  fouth-eaft  lay  in 
pleating  perfpe£tive. 

Failing  from  hence,  in  their  return  to  Kef- 
wick,  they  were  ihewn  a  cliff,  projecting  over 
the  lake,  called  Eve's  Crag,  from  its  fuppofed 
refembiance  to  a  female,  coloifal  fratue  5  and  a 
little  farther  lay  Wallow  Crag;  by  a  large  open- 
ing of  which,  called  the  Lady's  Rake,  the  Coun- 
tefs  of  Derwentwater  had  a  moft,  perilous  efcape, 
with  fuch  jewels  and  valuables  as  me  could  fe- 
cure,  when  her  unhappy  lord  was  apprehended 
for  treafon. 

They  now  reached  Lord's  Ifland,  fo called  from 
having  been  formerly  the  reiidence  of  the  Rad- 
cliffs  and  Derwentwaters,  the  remains  of  whofe 
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manuon  ftill  read  a  melancholy,  but  imprefilve, 
leffon  of  the  folly  of  innovation,  and  the  madnefs 
of  ambition. 

The  various  romantic  fcenes  of  the  Lake  of 
Kefwick  induced  our  tourifts  to  take  a  boat  by 
night,  under  a  full  moon.  They  fet  out  juft  a$ 
flie  began  to  illumine  the  tops  of  Skiddaw,  but, 
from  intercepting  mountains,  it  was  an,  hour 
longer  before  her  beams  played  on  the  iurface  of 
the  lake. 

The  ftillnefs  of  the  evening  rendered  the  voice 
of  the  waterfalls  tremendous;  by  degrees  the 
fummitspf  the  rocks  appeared  tipped  with  iilver, 
and,  as  the  moon  rofe  higher,  new  objeds  were 
difclofed,  and  new  lights  reflected,  till  the  whole 
prefented  as  grand  a  fcene  as  nature  ever  dis- 
played. 

Mills  began  to  rife,  and  as  the  air,  which  bore 
them  aloft,  was  confined  and  eddying  within  this 
deep  circle,  they  were  whirled  round  in  a  tor- 
tuous column,  which  irradiated  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  had  a  moft  aftonifhing  effect. 

The  moon's  beams  now  gliftened  on  the  wa- 
ters, and  touched  the  groves,  the  cliffs,  and 
iflands,  with  a  foftnefs  of  colouring,  which,  add- 
ed to  the  folemnity  of  the  night,  and  the  roman- 
tic caft  of  the  furrounding  fcenery  (truck  them 
with  reverential  awe,  and  lifted  their  fouls  to 
the  Source  of  all. 

Every  bay  and  promontory  affumed  a  different 
appearance  from  what  it  poffeffed  by  day;  and 
where  the  lake  narrows,  and  runs  up  in  a  creek 
towards  Borrodale,  the  terrific  afpeci  of  the  im- 
pending rocks,  which  almoft  fhut  out  the  view 
of  the  heavens,  was  finely  contrafted  with  the 

fcanty 
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fcanty  gleams  of  light  that  played  on  the  fronts 
of  the  cliffs,  or  permeated  their  chafms. 

Nest  morning  they  determined  to  afcend 
Skiddaw,  a  laborious  and  circuitous  afcent  of 
five  ..miles;  bat  the  profpect  from  this. eminence 
well  repaid  their  fatigue.  To  the  fouth-eaft  they 
had  an  alpine  view,  which  cannot  be  better 
characterized  than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Brown, 
who  defcribes  it  by  the  image  of  "a  tempeftuous 
fea  of  mountains;"  below  them  lay  the  Lake  of 
Kefwick  and  the  waters  of  Baffenthwaite,  as  if 
delineated  on  a  chart.  To  the  fouth,  the  hills 
-towards  Cockermouth,  though  lefs  romantic, 
were  not  lefs  ftupendous  than  thofe  more  east- 
ward. To  the  north- weft,  they  had  a  profpecl: 
„©f  a  wide  and  barren  heath,  extending  its  plains 
to  Cavlille,  and  terminated  by  the  mountains  of 
Scotland.  To  the  northreaft,  the  eye  itretched 
over  the  circus  in  which  Penrith  ftands,  and 
found  its  horizon  in  rCrofs-Fell. 

The  air  in  this  elevated  Situation  was  remark- 
ably fharp  and  thin,  and  refpiration  feemed  to  be 
performed  with  a  degree  of  oppreffion. 

While  they  remained  on  the  mountain,  dark 
vapours  began  to  rife  over  fome  of  the  adjacent 
hills,  which  made  their  guide  very  urgent  with 
them  to  defcend;  but  they  were  too  intent  on 
the  profpecl  before  them,  to  liften  to  his  advice. 
In  a  fhort  time  the  clouds  gradually  afcended  to 
the  fummit  of  Skiddaw,  whilft  on  every  fide 
they  looked  down  on  an  angry  and  impetuous  fea 
j&f  vapours,  heaving  its  billows.  Pleafed  with 
this  novel  fcene,  they  were  congratulating  them- 
felves  on  remaining  to  witnefs  it,  when  a  violent 
burft  of  thunder,  engendered  in  the  vapour  be- 
low, ftunned  their  fenfe,  and  being  re-echoed 
BbZ  from 
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from  every  rock,  gave  a  Teeming  percuMion  to 
the  mountain.  On  the  explofion,  the  clouds  were 
inftantly  illuminated,  and  from  innumerable 
chafms  feat  forth  dreams  of  light.  Their  guide 
lay  on  the  earth,  terrified  and  amazed  at  their 
fortitude,  or  rather  impiety,  as  he  thought,  in 
contemplating,  with  plea  fu  re,  this  awful  fcene; 
but  the  clouds  ibon  defcending  in  rain,  and  the 
vapours  driving  to  the  north- weit,  thev  were 
foon  delivered  from  all  apprehenfion  of  danger. 

The  echoes  were  diltinctly  repeated  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  after  an  interruption  of 
feverai  feconds ;  and  the  rain,  which  itili  in- 
creafed,  formed  innumerable  ftreams  and  caf- 
cades,  which  ruined  from  the  crown  of  Skiddaw, 
Saddleback,  and  Cawfey  Pike,  with  horrid  noife. 

On  a  fecond  vifit  to  Skiddaw,  they  mounted 
the  hill  on  horfeback,  "an  undertaking,"  fays 
Mr.  Hutchinfon,  "  not  to  be  recommended  j" 
and  having  a  very  clear  day,  they  enjoyed  a  de- 
lightful profped  to  the  north-weft;  Sol  way 
Frith  lay  in  view  for  many  miles,  the  headlands 
of  Scotland,  iVnnandale,  andScruffel,  the  mighty- 
rival  of  Skiddaw,  were  diftinctly  feen. 

In  the  narrow  pafs  of  Borrodale  they  faw  the 
Bowder-ftone,  equal  in  magnitude  to  a  nrft-rate 
man  of  war,  and  unrivalled  for  its  fize  in  Eng- 
land. It  appears  to  have  fallen  from  the  im» 
pending  precipice,  and  to  have  been  fevered  from 
the  rock  by  fome  con vul lion  of  nature. 

They  now  vifited  a  druidical  monument,  about 
two  miles  from  Kefwick,  fituated  to  the  fouth. 
of  the  road  they  had  paiTed  from  Penrith.  It 
ftands  on  the  level  fummit  of  a  hill,  round  which 
the  furrounding  mountains  make  a  folemn  circle; 
The  ftones  which  compofe  it  are  fifty  in  number, 
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4*f  ^various  forms  and  fizes.  At  the  eaftern  end  a 
imall  inclofure  is  formed  within  the  circle  by  ten 
{tones,  making  an  oblong  fquare  in  conjunction 
with  the  tfones  of  that  fide  of.  the  circle,  {even 
paces  in  length  and  three  in  width.  Here,  it  is 
conjectured,  the  altar  originally  itood.  At  the 
oppofite  fide  a  tingle  fquare  ftone  is  laid  at  the 
diftance  of  three  paces  from  the  circle,  probably 
4he  remains  of  a  column  -to  which  the  vidims 
were  bound. 

A  late  difeovery  has  been  made  of  large  quan- 
tities of  black  lead,  mixed  among  the  gravel  and 
earth  on  tJhe  fhore  of  Vicar's  Ifland.  This  mine- 
ral, which  is  peculiar  to  Britain,  is  of  very  great 
value,  and  *'  its.  difeovery,"  fays  Mr.  Hutchin- 
ion,  '*  occafioned  an  enquiry  by  what  means  the 
lake  migh-t  be  drained,  conceiving  that,  from 
this  fpecimen,  immenfe  wealth  might  be  g3me4 
by  the  undertaking." 

It  is  an  anecdote  worthy  of  being  preferved, 
that  among  the  mountains  of  this  country,  Hen- 
ry Lord  Clifford,  whofe  father  was  flain  the  day 
before  the  battle  of  Towton,  was  remarkably 
f>referved  from  the  fury  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  wifhed  to  deftroy  him,  in  revenge  for  the 
cruelties  committed  by  his  father.  Here,  how- 
,ever,  he  was  concealed,  and  remained  a  mepherd 
for  twenty-four  years,  without  having  learned  to 
read  or  write. 

Bidding  adieu  to  K.efwick,  they  proceeded  to 
Amblelide,  a  flage  of  eighteen  miles,  the  wildeft 
and  moft  romantic  in  the  north  of  England.  The 
road  lies  in  a  narrow  and  winding  dale,  confined 
by  a  ftupendous  range  of  mountains  on  either 
&ajid,  opening  and  fhutting  in  a  moitpicturefque 
3  b  3  forma 
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form,  down  which  tumble  innumerous  cafcades. 
JEvery  bend  prefents  a  new  fcene  of  .diversified 
and  changing  landfcape. 

At  length  they  reached  the  narrow  Lake  of 
JLays-water,  -fringed  with  inclofures, -trees,  and 
cottages,  and  replete  with  rural  imagery. 

Continuing  their  ride  by  the  fide  of  this  pretty 
{heet  of  water,  for  two  miles,  they  left  its  courfe, 
and  proceeded  on  in  filent  cogitation,  till  the  Val- 
ley of  Grafmere  roufed  them  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  new  beauties.  The  circumference  of  this 
charming  fpot  is  about  four  miles,  and  near  its 
centre  is  a  fine  lake,  decorated  with  3n  ifland. 

From  amount  near  the  church,  they  furveyed. 
the  whole  circle  :  the  fields  were  freth  and  ver- 
dant, and  the  fcene  was  ornamented  with  a  few 
humble  cottages,  the  apparent  abodes  of  peace 
and  tranquillity. 

Soon  after,  leaving  this  fweet  fequeftered  icene, 
they  entered  Ridale,  a  cultivated  vale  of  lets  ex- 
tent, but  full  of  inclofures,  and  watered  by  a 
lake,  in  which  riles  a  fylvan  ifland. 

Following  the  windings  of  this  dale,  they 
reached  the  feat  of  Sir  Michael  le  Fleming,  an 
ancient  manfion,  furrounded  with  woodlands, 
fronting  Windermere.  The  ground  before  the 
houfe  is  prettily  diversified  with  irregular  clumps 
of  trees,  planted  on  natural  eminences,  and  fcat- 
tered  with  an  agreeable  wildnefs.  At  the  dif* 
tance  of  half  a  mile,  oppofite  to  the  edifice,  are 
lofty  rocks,  and  hanging  woods  of  oak,  which 
border  the  ftream  thatfupplies  the  lake. 

Dumailwray's  Stones  lay  in  their  way.  It  is  a 
monument  of  a  victory  gained  by  Edmund"  I, 
ever  a  king  of  Cumberland,  when  the  children 
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of  the  vanquiihed  had  their  eyes  put  out,  and 
the  kingdom  v/as  conferred  by  the  victor  on  Mal- 
colm of  Scotland. 

Amblefide  nands  on  the  rapid  declivity  of  a 
hill,  backed  by  many  high  mountains  towards 
the  north.  Here  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
fall  in  with  a  gentleman  converfant  with  every 
curiolity  in  this  country,  whofe  polite  behaviour 
rendered  their  (lay  at  Amblefide  both  pleaiant 
and  inttructive.  By  his  direction,  they  were  con- 
ducted about  a  mile  up  the  woody  declivity  of 
the  hill  behind  their  inn,  where  they  faw  a  moft 
amazing  cafcade,  of  different  features  from  any 
that  had  hitherto  fallen  under  their  view.  The 
milling  of  the  waters  founded  through  the  woods, 
as  if  at  once  burfting  over  their  heads  and 
tumbling  beneath  their  feet.  A  few  fteps  farther 
they  found  themfelves  on  the  fummit  of  a  cliff, 
which  overhung  the  channel  of  the  fiream  ;  and 
looking  upwards  for  about  a  hundred  yards  per- 
pendicular, faw  the  river,'  in  two  ftreams,  pour- 
ing through  the  trees.  About  midway  it  united, 
and  was  again  broken  by  a  craggy  rock,  over- 
grown with  fern  and  bruihwood,  but  afterwards 
blending  its  waves  a  fecond  time,  it  fell,  in  a 
full  volume,  into  a  deep  and  dreary  gulph,  about 
iixty  yards  below  the  place  on  which  they  flood. 

■'  It  was  i-mpoflible,"  fays  our  author,  "  for 
the  fteadieft  head  to  look  on  this  waterfall  with- 
out giddinefs  ;  nor  could  fancy  exceed  the  happy 
affemblage  of  objects,  which  rendered  this  view 
picturefque." 

Of  the  antiquities  of  Amblefide,  few  traces 
are  now  left.  In  the  time  of  Camden,  however, 
many  ruins  of  the  ancient  Amboglana  were  to  be 
feen,  and  the  extent  of  the  fortrefs  is  laid  to  have 
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been  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  ells  long  and 
eighty  broad.  Several  medals  of  gold,  filver,  and 
copper,  dug  up  here,  were  prefen  ted  to  the  Uni* 
vernty  of  Oxford. 

From  Amblefide  they  continued  .their  route  to 
JJownas,  a  fmall  village  on  the  ihore  of  Winder* 
mere*.  This  lake  is  twelve  computed  miles  long, 
and  not  above  one  broad  in  the  widest  part.  Ths 
hills,  in  general,  are  humble,,  except  above  Am* 
blende ;  and  the  margin  of  the  water  is  irregular- 
\y  indented,  forming  numerous  £ays  and  promon- 
tories of  exquiiite  beauty. 

On  that  part,  where  Furnefs  Fell  forms  the 
fhore,  the  fcene  is  more  rude  and  romantic. 

They  took  boat  at  Bownas,  and  as  they  failed 
<3own,  had  two  views,  which  comprehended  all 
the  beauties  of  the  lake.  Hefting  on  their  oars, 
in  a  fituation  where,  looking  down  the  lake,  they 
took  into  the  profpett  the  greateft  extent  of  the 
water  and  the  ihore,  in  which  Furnefs  Fell  was 
a  prominent  obje&  on  the  right  ;  they  reverfecl 
their  poiition,  ahd  looking  upwards,  faw  a  large 
iiland  of  about  thirty  acres,  whofe  few  natural 
beauties  were  wounded  and  distorted  by  the  im- 
provements, as  they  were  called,  carrying  on  by 
the  proprietor.  Advancing  farther,  however, 
three  fmall  woody  iflands,  of  eminent  beauty,  re- 
lieved and  charmed  the  eye,  while  Bownas 
church,  and  a  variety  of  natural  as  well  as  artifi-r 
eial  objects,  increafed  the  amenity  of  the  mild 
and  tranquil  fcene. 

"The  Lake  of  Windermere,"  fays  Mr.  Hut- 
chinfon,  "  differs  very  much  from  Ulls-water 

*  The  weftern  fide  of  this  hke  is  in  Lancafljire>  the  eaftern 
.a  Wcllmoriand.* 
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and  Kefwich.  Here  almoft  every  object  confeffes 
cultivation.  The  illandsare  numerous,  but  fmall 
and  woody  j  and,  in  general,  bear  a  reiemblance 
to  the  artificial  circles  raifed  in  gentleman's  ca- 
nals, for  aquatic  fowls  to  bree'd  in.  The  great 
ifland  is  little  better  than  a  bank  of  fand,  and  is 
now  under  the  defpoiling  hand  of  a  deformer. 
The  innumerable  promontories  are  compofed  of 
fine  meadow  ground  and  ranges  of  trees;  the 
hills,  except  Furnefs  Fell,  and  thofe  above  Am- 
blefide,  are  tame;  and  on  every  fide  a  vaft  ex- 
panfe  of  woodlands  is  ftretched  upon  the  view." 

The  greater!  depth  of  Windermere  is  fuppofed 
to  be  about  forty  fathoms:  it, abounds  in  pike, 
trout,  char,  eels,  and  perch. 

In  the  church  of  Bownas  is  a  window  of  paint- 
ed glafs,  brought  from  Furnefs  Abbey  at  the 
time  of  its  dilTolution.  The  defign  is  the  cruci- 
fixion, with  St.  George  on  one  fide,  and  the 
Virgin  on  the  other.  Beneath  are  the  figures  of 
a  knight  and  his  lady  kneeling,  furrounded  by  a 
group  of  monks  in  the  fame  attitude.  At  the  top 
are  the  arms  of  France  and  England-quartered, 
The  colours  are  fiill  very  fine. 

From  Windermere  they  proceeded  to  Kendal, 
the  road  lying  chiefly  over  rocky  and  barren  hills, 
with  little  variety  of  profpe&,  except  towards 
the  right,  where  they  caught  a  giimpfeor  two  of 
the  fea.     | 

Defcending,  however,  to  Kendal,  the  landfcape 
became  rich  and  cultivated,  and  they  foon  found 
themfelves  among  a  bufy  and  thriving  people,en- 
gaged  in  an  extenfive  manufactory. 

Kendal  fiands  on  the  tide  of  a  hill  facing  the 
eaft.     The  ruins  of  the  caftle  feern  to  crown  the 
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buildings  j  but,  in  fa£t,  they  are  feparated  from 
the  town  by  the  river  Kan,  over  which  there  arc 
two  (lone  bridges. 

Above  the  town,  and  immediately  oppoEte  to 
the  caflle,  is  a  mole  of  a  lingular  form,  called 
,Caftle  Law  Hill,  .defended  by  a  deep  ditch.  For 
what  purpofe  this  was  thrown  up,  antiquaries 
are  not  agreed;  though  the  general  opinion  feems 
to  be,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  forum  for  diftributing 
^uftice  in  rude  ages.  In  front  of  it,  adjoining 
the  town,  is  a  fpacious  level,  part  of  which  is 
now  converted  into  a  bowling-green. 

From  Kendal  they  paifed  to  Borrowbridge,  a 
jingle  houfe,  fituated  in  a  narrow  and  deep  val- 
ley, hemmed  in  by  verdant  mountains,  between 
,\vhich  a  fine  ftream  ferpentizes,  here  and  there 
itudded  with  cottages  on  its  margin.  During  the 
brumal  feafon,  for  feveral  weeks,  the  rays. of  the 
fun  do  not  reach  the  vale,  but  only  gild  the 
mountains  tops. 

They  traced  the  -banks  of  the  brook,  ftrayed 
..over  the  little  meads,  and  fauntered  in  every 
grove,  charmed  witfcthe  deepnefs  of  the  retire- 
ment. Here  the  reclufe  might  enjoy  the  full 
pleafures  of  folitude,  and  learn  to 

«*  Look,  through  Nature,   up  to  Nature's  God.1* 

From  thence  they  continued  their  route  to 
Kirby  Stephen,  near  which  place  they  virited  the 
remains  of  Pendragon  Caftle,  the  ancient  feat  of 
.the  Lords  Clifford,  once  a  mighty  building,  but 
now  reduced  to  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ftonesi 
The  ruins  of  a  fquare  tower  alone  are  left,  and 
4hat  moil;  probably  of  modern  date.     Situated  i*. 

a  deep 
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*  deep  dell,  and  overlooked  by  mountains,  this 
never  could  be  intended  for  a  place  of  ftrength, 
but  rather  as  a  retreat  in  times  of  danger. 

Oppofite  to  the  caftle,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
dell,  is  a  fmall  intrenchment,  but  of  what  date 
or  nation  is  unknown. 

As  they  parted  Wharton  Park,  the  ancient  feat 
of  the  family  of  that  name,  fome  melancholy  re- 
flections rofe  in  their  minds,  from  the  contem- 
plation of  its  ruined,  neglected  ftate,  and  they 
were  ready  to  exclaim  with  a  flgh,  "  Such  are 
the  natural  effe&s  of  diffipation  and  vice." 

Approaching  Cockermouth,  the  eye,  which 
had  been  fatigued  with  Stupendous  objefts,  now 
ranged  over  the  valley  with  calm  delight :  the 
cattle  crowns  an  eminence  on  the  right,  the 
church  on  the  left,  beneath  which  is  the  accefs 
to  the  town,  containing  many  modern  and  well- 
built  houfes,  particularly  the  ftreet  leading  to  the 
caftle,  and  that  towards  Derwent  Bridge. 

A  considerable  manufacture  of  hats,  coarfe 
woollen  cloths,  and  ihalloons,  is  carried  on 
here :  the  furrounding  country  is  well  culti- 
vated; and  the  whole  place  bears  the  appearance 
of  opulence. 

The  caftle,  now  in  ruins,  except  fome  apart- 
ments at  the  gate,  Hands  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Cocker  and  Derwent,  on  a  fine  eminence;  and, 
in  former  ages,  was  a  place  of  great  extent  and 
ftrength.  Authors  differ  about  its  founder,  though 
it  is  agreed  on,  that  it  rofe  foon  after  the  con- 
quer!:. The  gateway  tower  commands  an  ex- 
tenflve  profpe<5t,  and  is  ornamented  with  the 
arms  of  the  Umfreyines,MoultQns;Lucies,  Perries 
and  Nevils* 

Cockermouth 
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Cockermouth,  being  watered  by  two  fine  ri- 
vers, enjoys  every  local  advantage.  By  the  fide 
of  the  Derwent  is  a  plain  of  con  fiderable  extent, 
in  which  is  a  public  walk,  nearly  a  mile  long. 
One  end  of  this  promenade  is  terminated  by 
lofty  rocks,  fcattered  over  with  trees ;  the  other 
by  the  ruins  of  the  cattle  -impending  over  the 
river,  a  bridge,  and  the  diftant  town  of  Derwent, 
hanging  on  a  hill. 

The  route  to  Whitehaven  lies  through  a  weli- 
cultivated  country.  On  approaching  the  town, 
they  found  that  trade  was  the  prevailing  object 
of  the  place,  and  that  agriculture  was  but  a  fe- 
condary  purfuit. 

This  town  is  entirely  concealed  from  the  eye, 
till  the  traveller  is  near,  when  it  makes  a  very 
lingular  appearance,  being  built  in  a  creek,  with 
the  lands,  on  each  fide,  overtopping  the  build- 
ings. The  haven  is  defended  by  four  moles  of 
flone,  three  of  which  project  in  parallel  lines 
from  the  land  j  the  fourth  bends  in  the  form  of 
a  erelcent,  on  wrhich  are  placed  a  watch-houfe, 
and,  at  its  extremity,  a  light-houfe.  The  haven 
is  quite  dry  at  ebb  tide. 

This  port  commands  a  prodigious  coal -trade, 
having  upwards  of  two-hundred  ihips  of  confi- 
derable  burden  belonging  to  it;  and  eight  or  ten 
veiTels  may  be  laden  in  a  tide,  at  the  fmall  ex- 
pence  of  lOd.  each. 

This  modern  town  is  well  built,  and  confifts 
of  two  principal  vtreets,  defcending  to  the  ha- 
ven, with  others  crofiing  them  at  right  angles. 
It  is  very  populous  and  opulent,  but  elegance  of 
manners,  or  the  arts  that  embelliih  life,  feenv 
little  known  or  regarded. 

s 

From 
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From  Windmill  Hill,  the  eye  commands  the 
interior -of  the  ftreets  and  haven,  and  the  ancient 
feat  of  the  Lowthers,  a  fquare,  ftone  building,  in 
the  tlyle  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  From  this 
point  the  town  appears  to  the  belt  advantage. 

They  waited  here  lome  time,  to  effect  a  paffage 
to  the  Ifle  of  Man  ;  and,  to  rill  up  the  ipace, 
made  an  excursion  to  Egremont.  This  village 
bears  the  appearance  of  high  antiquity.  The 
caftle  ftands  on  a  remarkable  eminence,  the 
work  of  art,  and  though  not  very  extenfive, 
carries  fingnlar  marks  of  iirength  :  it  is  furround- 
ed  with  a  walled  moat,  and  an  outward  rampire 
of  earth,  five  hundred  paces  in  circumference  \ 
but  the  fabric  is  gone  to  decay,  and  is  only  re- 
markable for  its  ruins. 

'*■*  I  am  apt  to  believe,"  fays  our  author,  "  that 
this  caftle  was  feated  on  a  Danilh  fortification, 
and  that  this  place  has  been  witneis  to  many 
bloody  conflicts,  as  appears  by  the  monuments 
fcattered  on  all  fides  in  its  vicinity."  Near  it. is 
a  cairn,  called  Woeful  Bank.  The  prefent  name, 
Egremont,  or  the  Mount  of  Sorrow^  feems  to  im- 
ply the  fame  meaning." 

Before  the  time  of  Edward  I.  this  town  fent 
members  to  parliament,  but  was  disfrarichifed  on 
its  own  petition.  It  is  now  governed  by  a  fer- 
jeant  and  jury  under  the  Earl  of  Egremont. 

From  this  place,  they  proceeded  to  St.  Bees, 
a.  mean  village,  fituated  near  a  fmail  bay  of  the 
Tea.  The  priory  is  a  noble  piece  of  antiquity, 
forming  a  crois,  but  without  any  monumental 
or  other  inscriptions.  The  chancel  of  the  church 
is  in  ruins;  but  the  nave  is  now  ufed  for  r 
worfhip,  and  the  crofs  aiile  as  a  place  of 
ture.     The  eaft  end  of  the  chancel,  which  is  of 

Vol.,  II.  C   C  ::  .12 
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fine  Saxon  architecture,  has  been  enlightened 
with  three  long  windows,  enriched  with  double 
mouldings,  and  two  double  pilafters  with  rich 
capitals. 

Tradition  fays,  St.  Bega,  or  St.  Bees,  a  reli- 
gious woman  and  propheteis,  founded  here  a 
fmall  monaftery,  about  the  year  650 ;  and  that 
fhe  converted  many  by  her  miracles;  for- (he  ob- 
tained from  the  credulous  as  much  land,  for 
the  endowment  of  her  eftablifhment,  as  mould 
be  covered  with  fnow  on  Midfummer-day  j  and 
fhe  fucceeded  fo  far,  it  is  added,  by  her  prayers, 
that  fhe  gained  Egremont,  Whitehaven,  and 
other  dittant  tracks. 

There  is  a  well-endowed  fchool  at  this  place, 
which  is  in  fuch  reputation,  that  it  is  attended 
by  youth  from  the  bett  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  founded  by  Dr.  Edmund  Grind- 
all,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  a  native 
of  St.  Bees,  and  the  nomination  of  a  matter  is 
vetted  in  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

On  their  return  to  Whitehaven,  the  winds 
flill  continued  fo  adverfe,  that  they  had  the 
mortification  to  be  obliged  to  give  up  their  in- 
tended voyage  to  Man  ;  accordingly  they  altered 
their  route,  and  proceeded  to  Morefby,  a  Roman 
flation,  ttill  diftinctly  to  be  traced  near  the 
church.  Its  fituation  commands  the  fea  and  fe- 
veral  creeks,  frequented  by  fmall  craft. 

The  vaults  mentioned  by  Camden  are  no  long- 
er vifible;  but  there  are  feveral  recefles,  cut  on 
the  fides  of  the  hills,  called  Picts  Holes,  which 
appear  to  have  been  ufed  as  habitations  in  ages 
very  remote. 

Morefby,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Morbium  of  an- 
tiquity,  has  produced  many  tettimonies  of  its 

having 
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having  been  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Romans. 
Several  infcriptions  have  been  recorded  by  anti- 
quaries, and  an  altar  was  alio  found  here  bear- 
ing an  infcribed  image  of  Silvanus. 

Abotit  four  miles  diftance,  they  panned  the 
ruins  of  Hay  Cattle,  anciently  defended  by  a 
Avail  and  fofs,  but  now  a  confufed  heap  of  ruins, 
and  arrived  again  at  Cockermouth,  "  where," 
fays  our  author,  "  we  paused  a  night  of  noite 
and  confufion,  amidft  the  votaries  of  liberty, 
difappointed  patriots,  and  turbulent  electors." 

In  the  morning,  they  proceeded  to  St.  Bride's, 
where  they  faw  that  venerable  piece  of  antiquity, 
the  church  font.  It  is  formed  of  white  lime- 
Hone,  and  on  each  of  the  four  fides  is  orna- 
mented with  figures  in  relief.  The  eaft  repre- 
fents  John  the  Baptift.  in  the  action  of  baptizing 
an  adult,  a  dove  defcending  on  the  initiated  $ 
the  weft  fide  is  ornamented  with  a  crofs  and  a 
kind  of  ihield,  fupported  by  two  ravens,  the 
Danifli  ftandard ;  the  north  fide  reprefents  a 
perlbn  robed  to  the  feet,  holding  forth  a  fword, 
to  exprefs  his  authority  -,  while  another,  in  the 
habit  of  a  pilgrim,  appears  in  a  teaching  attitude ; 
and,  near  him,  a  kneeling  female  clings  by  the 
item  of  a  tree,  bearing  rich  cluttered  fruit,  to- 
gether with  various  unintelligible  hieroglyphics  5 
.on  the  fouth  fide  are  different  figures  of  birds, 
Jlower  work,  and  a. female  kneeling,  with  an  in- 
scription, which  has  thus  been  rendered  by  Bi- 
ihop  Nicholfon; 

-Here  Ekard  was  conyerted  ;  and  to  this  man's  example  were 
the  Danes  brought. 

,C  c  2  Different 
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Different  travellers  and  antiquaries  give  differ- 
ent accounts  of  this  lingular  curiofity,  being 
neither  agreed  on  the  the  fubjecl:  of  the  fculp- 
tnres  nor  the  infcription. 

From  St.  Bride's,  they  purfued  their  journey  to 
Wigton,  through  bad  roads,  and  an  uninviting, 
thinly-peopled  country.  On  approaching  the 
town,  a  fine  view  to  the  northward  burn  upon 
them,  compofed  of  a  rich  vale,  bounded  by  the 
Scotch  hills,  over  which-  Scruffel  frowned  in 
fullen  majelty,  while  Skiddaw  towered  to  the 
right. 

About,  a  mile  from  Wigton,  they  vifited  the 
ancient  Roman  nation  of  CaerLeol,  iituated  on 
an  eafy  afcent,  and  commanding  an  extenfive 
profpeft  towards  Solway  Frith  and  the  Scotch 
borders.  The  remains  confift  of  numerous  build- 
ings, fcattered  over  many  acres,  as  well  within 
the  Vallum  as  without,  except  to  the  weftward, 
where  the  hill  makes  a  precipitate  defcent  to  a 
fmall  brook. 

Thechurch  of  Wigton  and  many  of  the  buildings 
in  that  town  have  been  erected  out  of  the  ruins  of 
this  place,  as  appears  by  a  kind  of  rude  tracery  on 
the  facings  of  the  frones.  In  an  adjoining  farm- 
yard, they  difcovered  an  altar  built  into  the  horfe 
block  with  a  very  mutilated  infcription. 

Caer  Leol  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Caftra  Explo- 
ratorum  of  the  Romans.  It  appears  from  va- 
rious infcriptions,  that  the  wing  of  horfe,  (tyled 
Augufta  and "Angufla  Gordiana,-  were  ftationed 
here,  in  the  Emperor  Gordean's  time,  A.  C.  239* 
The  following  votive  altar  was  erefted  for  the 
health  of  Gordian  -III.  and  his  emprefs,  by  the 
Augufta  Gordiana  horfemen. 

I.  O.  M. 
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I.  O.  M. 

PRO    SALUTE IMPERATORIS 

M.   AUTONI    GQRDIANI.    P.   F. 

INVICTI  AUG.  EO"  SABIiH.*   FUR 

IM     TRAN^UILA     CONJUGIEIUS      TO 

TAQUE  DOMU   DIVAN.   IORUM  A 

LA   AUG.  GORDIA.    OB    VJRTUTEM 

APPELLATA    PGSUIT.'    CUI   PROLES.? 

AEMILIUS    CRISPINU.S    PR*K. 

XQJ3_.   NATUS    IN    PRO  AFRICA   DE 

TUIDRO  £UB   CUR.  N.ONII   PH 

ILIPPI    LEG   AUG.  PROPRETO 

ATTICO   ET   PRETSXTAT-0 

COSS. 

Near  this  place  flood  the  abbey  of  Uhnoo,  now 
wholly  deft royed,  where  the  Scottiih  St.  Michael, 
on  account  of  his  fuperior  mathematical  know- 
ledge in  an  ignorant  age,  was  faid  to  work  mira- 
cles, or  rather  to  deal  in  the  black  art.  He  lived 
about  the  year  1290. 

Purfuing  their  journey  to^-Carlifle,  theypalTed 
-Several  tumuli,  particularly  four  clofe  together 
in  a  large  plain,  and  one  of  greater  magnitude 
St  a  little  diitance. 

Wigton,  a  neat  little  town,  lay  below  them, 
•.<embofomed  in  a  rich  and  fertile  country  3  above 
whofe  buildings  the  ancient  tower  of  the  church 
foared  in  folemn  fuperiority.  Before  them  was 
fpread  an  extenfive  plain,  finely  tinted  and  va- 
riegated, .ikirted -by  the  waters  of  the  Frith,  and 
backed  by  the  diftant  Scotch  mountains. 

They  entered  Carlisle  by  the  Irifh  gates*.  This 
.city  is  in  many  parts  well  built:  the  ftreets  are 
remarkably  clean,  and  the  principal  one  is  fpa- 

*  It  has  two  other  gates,  called  the"Englifh  and  the  Scotch, 
See  Peunant's  Tours,  for  farther  particulars  of  this  place. 

i(S  c  5  oious, 
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clous,  and  adorned  with  many  elegant,  modern 
fabrics. 

Carlifle  is  divided  into  two  psrifhes,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  between  four  and  five  thoufand 
inhabitants.  The  manufactory  of  printed  cot- 
tons is  the  chief  employment  of  the  lower  ranks. 

The  caftle  is  walled  round,  nearly  a  mile  in 
compafs,  but  the  walls  are  neglected,  and  going 
faft  to  ruin.  This  fortrefs  makes  a  formidable 
appearance  at  a  diftancej  but,  on  entrance,  exhi- 
bit a  different  afpecl.  "  The  garri'ion,"  fays  Mr, 
Hutchinfon,  "  was  compofed  of  only  one  poor 
invalid,  who  fhifted  "his  poft  with  great  alacrity, 
to  entitle  him  to  the  fees  of  office." 

Theancient  name  of  this  city  was  Caer-Lualid, 
by  Antonine  denominated  Lugo-Vallum,  or  the 
city  on  the  wall.  It  was  a  place  of  diilinction 
in  very  early  ages  ;  and,  from  its  being  a  barrier 
town,  while  this  ifland  owned  two  fovereign 
lords,  it  was  frequently  expofed  to  all  the  ravages 
of  war. 

The. cathedral  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus.  It  is  now  very  irregular ;  "  part  of 
it,"  fays  our  author,  having  undergone  the 
mutilating  commands  of  that  enemy  to  every 
bigotry,  fave  his  own,  Oliver  Cromwell."  What 
remains  entire,  fhews  this  to  have  been  a  very 
noble  ftructure  :  it  is  both  in  the  Saxon  and  Go- 
thic flyle  of  architecture,  and  contains  admira- 
ble fpecimens  of  both.  No  ancient  infcriptions 
remain  ;  but  modern  ones,  the  very  quinteil'ence 
of  faihian  and  flattery,  abound. 

From  Carlifle,  they  made  an  excurfion  to 
Brough-upon-Sands,  in  hopes  to  trace  the  Roman 
Station,  but  cultivation  has  razed*  its  very  foun- 
dation. Q»  the  flats,  near  this  place^  is  a  co- 
lumn 
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lumn  about  twenty  feet  high,  furmounted  with 
a  crofs,  erected  to  indicate  the  ipot  where  Ed- 
ward I.  expired  in  his  camp,  in  his  expedition 
againft  the  Scots,  and  charged  with  an  appro- 
priate infcription. 

Being  prevented  by  a  thick  fog  from  croffing 
the  fands  to  Drumbongh  Caftle,  originally  a 
Roman  ftation,  of  which  many  veftiges  have 
been  found,  they  continued  their  journey  to  Cor- 
by Caftle,  now  a-modern  manfion,  feated  on 
the  brink  of  a  ftupendous  cliff,  overhanging  the 
Eden.  The  hiils,  on  each  fide,  are  lofty,  fea- 
thered with  itately  trees,  and  precipitate  in  their 
defcent.  A  thoufand  beauties'  adorn  the  river 
Eden  :  every  turn,  every  avenue,  affords  a  dif- 
ferent fcene  of  wood  and  rock  combined. 

To  the  front  of  thehoufe,  a  fine  la,wn  opens, 
with  ornamental  buildings,  gracefully  difpofedj 
bat  which  appear  little  when  contrafted  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  natural  fcenery.  The  walk 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  is  elegantly  defigned, 
and  contains  as  little  the  appearance. of  art  as 
can  be  expected  in  fuch  a  work.  The  whole  of 
the  pleafure-grounds  are  executed  in  a  tafte  that 
unfolds  all  the  original  beauties  of  the  place, 
without  diftorting  them  by  the  caprice  of  fa- 
fhion. 

Beneath  a  rock,  which  protrudes  from  the 
trees  on  the  long  walk,  and  forms  a  cool  and  fo- 
lemn  recfefs,  is  placed  a  Roman  altar,  found  near 
Nawarth,  and  mentioned  by  antiquaries,  with 
this  infcription  : 


?SO    SALUT 

X>N  MXMAO 

FORTM  CASS* 


And 
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And  at  the  foot  of  this  is  feen  the  folemn  me- 
mento of  Shakefpeare : 

The  cloud-ca.pt  towers,  Sec, 

At  the  extremity  of  this  walk,  they  had  $ 
view  of  the  recedes  cut  in  the  oppofite  cliffs, 
ealled  Wetherell  Cells.  The  rocks. rife  perpen- 
dicular from  the  fheam,  more  than  three-hun- 
dred feet  high,  on  which  the  land  (till  afcendsto 
a>prodigious  height,  covered  with  wood.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  rock,  a  fmall  building,  lliut- 
ting  up  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  is  discovered, 
with  three  windows,  and  projecting  fo  far  from 
the  cliff,  at  the, northern  end,  as  to  admit  of  a 
narrow  entrance.  This  place,  which  appears  in- 
acceffible  from  every  point,  except  by  means  of 
fcaling  ladders,  confnfs  of  an  outward  apartment 
with  a  fire-place  and  three  fmall  interior  cham- 
bers, excavated  from  the  folic!  rock.  From  the 
windows  the  view  is  tremendous. 

Here,  it  is  faid,  the  monks  of  Wetherell  re- 
tired in  times  of  peril.  The  veltiges  of  the  anr 
eient  way,  by  which  they  pa0ed,  are. on  a  horri- 
ble path  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  from  whence, 
by  a  ladder,  they  gained  the  entrance. 

The  apartments  of  Corby  Houfe  are  fitted  up 
in  an  elegant  ftyle,  and  are  decorated  with 
fbme  good  pictures.  ,0f  the  old  calUe  not  a 
veftige  remains. 

Palling  by  Warwick  Hail,  they  foon  arrived 
at  Brampton,  a  fmall  market-town,  lying  under 
lofty  hills,  with  a  market-houfe  of  venerable 
afpe£t.     A  few  checks  are  manufactured  here. 

Near  this  place  paffe.s  the  Wall  of  Severus, 
ind  on  its  eaftern  fide  is  a  formidable  mount> 
polled  the  Moat,  probably  a  Danilh  fortification 

bu; 
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but  chiefly  indebted  to  nature  for  its  elevation 
and  nrength.  Some  Roman  infcriptions  and  an- 
tiquities have  been  difcovered  near  Brampton. 

About  three  miles  from  this  town,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gelt,  they  vifited  theWritten  Moun- 
tain, an  infcribed  cliff  of  vaft  height,  overhang- 
ing the  firearm  The  face  of  the  rock,  on  which 
the  infcription  is  cut,  is  of  an  angular  farml- 
and, being  inacceflible,  the  letters  can  only  be 
made  out  by  the  help  of  glaiTes.  Camden  de- 
ciphers it  to  have  been  infcribed  by  a  lieutenant 
of  the  fecond  Auguftan  legion ;  but,  from  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  the  characters,  and  their  mu* 
tilated  condition  from  the  hand  of  time,  anti- 
quaries are  not  agreed  as  to  its  exact,  purport. 

On  an  eminence,  about  two  miles  from  the 
written  rocks,  Hands  Caftle  Carrock,  a  fquare 
vallum  of  loofe  ftones,  little  noticed  in  hiftory,, 
but  probably  a  S.ixon  fortification. 

From  thence  they  turned  their  fteps  to  Lener- 
coft  Priory,  a  venerable  pile,  warned  by  the  ri- 
ver Irthing,  and  on  every  hand  furrounded  by 
woods.  The  valley,  in  which  this  £;ucrure 
Hands,  is  called  St:  Mary  Holme,  from  the  de- 
dication of  the  abbey  to  Mary  Magdalen. 

The  building  is  cruciform,  and  part  of  it  is 
frill  ufed  as  a  parochial  church.  In  a  niche 
over  the  entrance  is  a  fine  ftatue  of  the  pa- 
tronefs,  little  injured  by  time,  except  the  right 
arm. 

This  priory  for  many  years  bad  gone  to  de- 
cay :  but,  falling  into  the  poffeffion  of  Thomas 
Daker,  efq.  about  the  year  1559,  he  rebuilt 
part  of  it,  and  made  it  his  relidence.  It  was 
again  difmantled  5  and,  from  the  window  of 
the  hall,  now  converted  into  a  barn,  an  elegant 

coat 
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coat  of  arms,  painted  on  glafs,  was  fared,  and 
placed  in  the  great  window  above  the  altar,  with 
an  infcription  recording  Mr.  Daker's  attention  to 
this  place,  the  property  of  which  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Edward  VI.  as  a  reward  for  his  long 
military  Cervices. 

The  crofs  aifle,  the  choir,  and  other  parts,  are 
in  ruins  j  butmilfafncientlymanifeft  their  origi- 
nal fplendor.  Here  the  fculptured  tombs  of  the 
Howards  and  the  Dacres  are  expofed  to  the  open 
air,  and  totally  neglected,  to  the. difgrace  of  their 
defcendants.  It  is  of  very  little  confequenee  to 
the  dead  whether  their  memorials  are  preferved 
or  not,  but  it  is  of  much  to  the  living.  The  ex- 
amples of  eminent  departed  worth  are  the  ftrong- 
eft  incentives  to  virtuous  action  ;  particularly 
when  we  can  fondly  trace  our  lineage  to  the 
fame  parent  flock,  and  feel  how  laudable  it  is 
to  emulate  the  merit  of  our  anceftors.  But  as 
public  virtue  declines,  a  veneration  for  the  me- 
mory of  our  forefathers  fubfides:  every  generous 
paffion  is  abforbed  in  felfifhnefs ;  and,  in  that 
dark  abyfs,  honour  and  nobility  of  foul  are  funk 
and  confounded, 

Leaving  this  fole.mn  fcene,  they  proceeded  tp 
Naworth  Caftle,  the  property  of  Lord  Carlifle. 
Though  above  fix  hundred  years  old,  it  ftill  bears 
a  very  formidable  appearance,  and  in  former 
ages  was  certainly  a  place  of  great  ftrength  and 
confequenee. 

On  entering  the  hall,  the  fpe&ator  is  ftruck 
with  all  the  folemn  magnificence  of  antiquity. 
This  apartment  is  feventy  feet  long,  very  lofty, 
and  of  proportionable  width.  The  ceiling  is 
formed  of  wood  pannels  in  large  fquares, 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  wainfeotted  ip 
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the  fame  manner.  On  thefe  pannels  are  painted 
the  whole  race  of  Britifh  princes,  and  many  of 
the  kings  of  England,  down  to  the  union  of  the 
houfes"of  York  and  Lancafter.  The  joints  of 
the  frame  work  are  ornamented  with  fhields, 
blazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  ancient  poflefibrs 
and  their  alliances.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hall 
are  effigies  of  men  in  armour,  and  coloflal 
figures  in  ftone,  of  the  fnpporters  of  the  ancient 
proprietors'  arms. 

«  The  whole  earth,"  fays  Mr.  Hutchinfon, 
*'  bears  the  ftrongeft  memorials  of  ancient  cuf- 
toms,  and  the  lives  of  our  anceftors  I  ever  yet 
viewed.  The  windows  are  grated;  the  doors, 
almoft  cafed  with  iron,  and  moving  with  bolts 
and  rumbling  hinges,  give  a  thundering  fignal  of 
every  visiter's  approach;  the  mouldings  are  gilt, 
or  painted,  the  ceilings  figured,  and  the  cham- 
bers hung  with  gloomy  furniture." 

The  chapel  is  formed  in  the  ancient  tafte,  with 
a  pulpit  and  flails  of  oak :  at  the  end  oppofite 
the  altar,  are  clofets  for  the  private  devotions  of 
the  family.  The  ceiling  and  altar  end  is  wainf- 
cotted  and  painted,  with  fcriptural  figures.  A- 
bove  the  ftall,  appropriated  for  the  chiefs  of  the 
family,  are  blazoned  all  the  arms  of  the  Howards 
with  their  alliances. 

The  library  is  ftored  with  a  number  of  ancient 
books  in  great  diforder ;  and  from  it  they  were 
conducted  to  an  obfcure  clofet,  where  the  re- 
lics, fculptures,  and  ornaments  of  the  chapel, 
under  a  more  oftentatious  religion,  were  depofit- 
ed.  Some  of  them  are  not  unworthy  of  notice, 
though  it  appears  they  are  little  regarded. 

The  proipect  from  this  caftle,  though  limited, 
is  noble;  it  commands  the  fine  vale  of  St.  Marjr 

Holme, 
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Holme,    environed   with    hanging   woods,    and 
iignalized  by  the  ruins  of  Lenercoft,    the  river 
Irthing,  and  a  track  of  rich  fylvan  inclofures. 

At  Willoford,  in  this  vicinity,  was  a  Roman 
ftation,  where  many  veftiges  of  that  once  potent 
nation  have  been  difcovered,  two  numerous  to 
particularize. 

Leaving  this  flation,  they  now  gained' the 
military  road,  and  paffing  over  dark  and  bar- 
ren waftes,  entered  what  is  called  Hexham- 
{hire,  and  foon  reached  Glenwelt.  As  they  de- 
fcended  to  this  place,  they  had  a  view  of  Blenk- 
infop  Cattle  to  the  right,  an  irregular,  rude  heap 
of  ruins,  but  formerly  a  place  of  considerable 
ftrength. 

To  the  left  they  had  a  view  of  Thirlwall. 
Caftle,  feated  on  the  edge  of  a  rock  above  the 
little  river  Tippal,  a  dark  and  melancholy  for- 
trefs,  ruinous  and  forlorn.  Under  its  fouth  front 
the  Roman  wall  crones  the  Tippal,  and  ftretches 
up  the  eminences  on  the  northern  fide  of  Caer- 
vorran,  which  crowns  the  hill  above  Glenwelt. 

Caer-vorran  is  a  Roman  ftation,  near  the  line 
of  Severus'  Wall,  forming  a  fquare  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  paces,  with  obtufe  angles.  The 
prsetorium  is  ftill  very  diftinguifhable.  Many  an- 
tiquities have  been  difcovered  here,  on  the  walls, 
about  the  farm  houfe,  near  this  fpot,  itands  innu- 
merable Roman  remains.  A  bench  raifed  at  the 
door,  was  covered  with  a  flat  ftone,  on  which  a 
fmali  altar  was  raifed  in  relief,  with  an  infcrip- 
don,  which  has  been  read  thus : 

♦  JELA    SABIN1ANA    AlbAVREL    DeO  MARTI. 

After  travernng  a  black  and  barren  wafte  for 
foijae  miles,   the  profpeft  grew   more  cheerful 

and 
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and  inviting,  as  they  defcended  to  Haltwhyftle. 
Paffing  the  Tyne  by  Haydon  Bridge,  they  ap- 
proached to  Hexham,  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  moft  eligibly  and  agreeably  fituated  in  a 
finely  varied  country.  It  was  once  an  epifcopal 
fee,  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  cathedral 
ftill  bear  diftinguiming  marks  of  its  "original 
magnificence.  Many  ancient  tombs  are  to  be 
feen  here,  fine  carved  work,  and  fome  monastic 
paintings. 

This  town  contains  about  two  thoufand  fouls. 
The  ftreets  are  narrow  and  ill  -built  5  but  the 
market-place  is  fpacious  and  convenient. 

Their  route  from  Hexham  to  Lanchefter  lay 
over  a  dreary  and  rugged  country.  This  town  is 
fituated  in  a  deep  vale,  and  was  formerly  a 
deanry,  but  is  now  of  little  note.  The  church. 
is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  is  faid  to  be  as  an- 
cient as  1100. 

Near  this  place,  on  the  fummit  of  a  hill,  is  the 
Roman  ftation  of  Glannabanta,  an  oblong  fquare  ' 
with  obtufe  angles,  which  during  many  ages  ef- 
caped  demolition  ;  bat  of  late  the  ftones  have 
been  taken  to  enclofe  the  adjoining  lands,  and 
the  plough  traces  its  furrows  on  the  place  where 
the  Roman  eagle  waved.  Several  remarkable 
antiquities  have  been  found  here,  particularly 
altars  and  infcriptions. 

From  Lanchefter  they  proceeded  to  Wolfing- 
ham  by  a  hilly  and  deiblate  read.  As  tbey  de- 
fcended to  the  town,  however,  they  had  the 
pleafure  to  obferve  that  agriculture  began  to  ap- 
pear, and  Ceres  to  ufurp  a  foil  long  neglected, 
The  town  is  fmali,  and  the  country  is  ftili  butt 
thinly  peopled. 
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From  this  place,  they  patted  over  a  dark  arid 
barren  country,  to  gain  the  vale  of  Teefdale.  The 
grand  cataracts  of  the  Tees  are  worthy  of  obier- 
vation.  The  Cauldron's  Snout,  as  it  is  called,  is 
a  Angular  cnriofify.  After  the  river  has  long 
flept  within  its  banks,  it  begins  all  at  once  to 
pour  its  flreams  down  continued  precipices  for 
feveral  hundred  yards;  and, being  toiled from  rock 
to  rock,  falls  in  meets  of  foam  with  prodigious 
noife.  The  margin  of  the  river  is  rocky  ;  defo- 
lation  appears  on  the  hills :  yet  here  are  inex- 
hauftible  mines  of  lead,  and  the  country  in  coa- 
iequence  is  rich  and  populous. 

From  the  Cauldron  Snout,  they  pafFed  down 
to  High  Force,  another  fall,  ftill  more  majeftic, 
and  poffefling  more  inviting  features  on  its 
banks,  which,  contrafted  with  the  turbulence  of 
the  waves,  have  an  aftonifhing  effect.  The  ftrearo 
here  is  divided  by  a  vaft  mats  of  rocks j  and  in 
one  part  falls  eighty  feet  perpendicular  into  the 
refervoir  below,  on  the  other,  over  a  flight  of 
ihelves,  with  deafening  found,  throwing  up  a 
fpray,  on  which  the  fun-beams  formed  a  perfect 
iris. 

About  four  hundred  yards  below  the  cataract, 
the  icene  baffles  all  attempts  at  defcription.  It 
forms  a  circus  of  upwards  of  one  thoufand  yards 
in  circumference,  of  fuch  grandeur  as  imagina- 
tion only  can  conceive. 

Proceeding  down  the  vale,  they  came  to  Winch 
Bridge.  Here  the  river,  though  its  volume  is 
increafed  by  the  accetlion  of  many  fubordinate 
ft  reams,  is  collected  into  a  narrow  channel,  andl 
flows  over  two  rocks  into  a  deep  gulph  with  vaft 
tumult.  Two  chains  being  extended  from  rock 
to  rock,  a  narrow  bridge  of  wood  is  placed 
1  thereon* 
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thereon,  which  to  Grangers  appears  tremendous. 
At  every  ite:p,  the  chains  and  their  fuperftructure 
yield  and  ipring ;  yet  there  is  no  fafeguar.d  for 
the  paifenger,  befides  a  fmall  hand-rail,  while 
beneath  him  yawns  a  black  and  horrid  chafm,  fix- 
ty  feet  deep.  A  pedbn,  as  they  were  contem- 
plating this  place,  in  order  to  entertain,  or  per- 
haps aflonifh  them,  gave  the  bridge  a  twinging 
motion,  and  went  on  with  the  fteadinefs  of  a 
rope  dancer. 

They  proceeded  down  the  valley  by  Middle- 
ton,  a  fmall  market-town,  irregularly  built,  on 
a  rapid  declivity ;  and,  on  their  way  from  thence, 
had  a  view  of  thofe  Elyfian  fields,  at  the  conflux. 
of  the  Balder  and  Tees,  of  which  Mr.  Arthur 
Young  fpeaks  in  fuch  enraptured  terms.  "  Un- 
fortunately for  us,"  fays  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  "  we 
Bad  not  dwelt  under  the  happy  meridian  of  Ba- 
by, nor  drank  of  the  cup  of  Comus,  before  we 
approached  this  place.  We  could  perceive  in- 
deed a  country  bleifed  with  the  fmiles  of  Provi- 
dence, but  curfed  by  the  improvidence  of  man  ; 
fine  lands  lying  wafte,  and  the  valley  only  half 
cultivated." 

As  they  pafled  down  the  dale,  the  profpe&s 
were  various  and  magnificent.  The  lands  were 
fertile  and  watered  by  a  noble  river,  and  the 
eminences  were  clothed  with  pendent  woods. 

Paffing  by  Eglefton  Bridge  to  ftomaldkirk,  at 
a  little  diftance  from  the  road,  they  had  a  pro- 
fpect  of  Eglefton  Hall,  placed  on  a  romantic  fitu- 
ation  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  underthe  decli- 
vity of  lofty  hills  towards  the  fouth. 

Romaldkirk  makes  a  pretty  appearance  at  a 

fmall  diftance.     It  is  fhrouded  with  trees,  and 

Ihut  in  on  every  fide  by  lofty  hills.     In    the 
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church  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  knight,  faid 
to  reprefent  Hugh  Fitz  Henry,  who  died  as  he 
attended  Edward  I.  in  his  Scotch  expedition. 

Several  little  pleafant  villages  line  the  banks 
of  the  Tees  in  the  way  from  thence  to  Barnard 
Caftle.  This  town  lies  in  the  bifhoprick  of 
Durham,  on  the  defcent  of  a  hill,  having  the 
caftle  on  the  weft.  The  buildings  in  general,  are 
elegant,  and  the  principal  ftreet,  which  is  fpa- 
cious,  is  nearly  half  a  mile  long.  The  popula- 
tion is  computed  at  four  thoufand  perfons. 

The  inciofed  lands  in  the  environs  of  the  town 
are  rich,  and  let  for  nearly  51.  an  acre.  Very 
extenfive  town  fields  appertain  to  the  place  ;  a*d 
there  is  alfo  a  vaft  common  of  fine,  improvable 
land  belonging  to  it,  which  might  eafily  be  con- 
verted into  tillage. 

Woollen  goods,  tammies,  (hags,  crapes,  and 
itockings,  are  manufactured  here  to  a  consider- 
able extent ;  and  the  workmen  have  eftablifhed 
fome  wife  and  benevolent  focieties  for  the  relief 
of  their  members,,  when  difabled  by  age  or  ill— 
nefs  from  following  their  ordinary  vocations. 
Thefe  inftitutions  cannot  be  too  much  pra i fed  : 
they  not  only  relieve  pari  tries,  but  they  infpire 
the  poor  with  a  love  of  independence,  and  recal 
them  from  vicious  indigencies,  that  they  may- 
riot  forfeit  their  privileges  by  a  want  of  punctu- 
ality in  difcharging  their  fubfcriptions. 

■  Barnard  Caftle  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and,  in  former  ages,  pofTefTed  many  exclufive 
privileges.  It  was  the  property  Of  the  Balliols, 
and  ftill  bears  fome  veftiges  of  its  original  con- 
nection with  the  Scotch.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
greateil  corn  markets  in  the  north  of  England. 

The 
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The  outer  wall  of  the  caftle  inclofes  an  area 
of  near  ten  acres.  The  inner  cattle  was  defended 
by  a  deep  moat  and  walls  of  marly  ftrength.  The 
part  which  owns  the  Balliols  for  its  founders  is 
almott  totally  fallen  ;  but  fome  of  the  more  mo- 
dern additions  ftill  exhibit  proofs  of  their  extent 
and  ftyle  of  architecture  The  citadel,  as  it  may 
be  deemed,  was  once  impregnable ;  as  it  Hands 
on  a  perpendicular  cliff,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river 

"  In  this  town,"  fays  our  author,  "  is  retained 
the  cuftora  of  dreffing  up  a  figure  of  Priapus  on 
Midfummer-day  j  and  I  remember,  in  another 
part  of  this  county,  to  have  feen  the  feftival  of 
Ceres  celebrated." 

From  Barnard' Cattle  they  proceeded  to  Athel- 
ftan  Abbey,  lituated  on  an  eminence  near  the 
river.  The  walls  are  much  rifled,  and  juft  fe.rve 
to  diftinguith  that  their  original  form  was  a 
crofs.  The  eaft  window  is  perfect,  but  here  are 
no  remaining  monuments  or  inscriptions.  Though 
antiquaries  are  not  agreed  on  this  point,  it  is 
probable  that  this  abbey  was  founded  by  Athel- 
ftan  in  propitiation  for  his  crimes  again-ft  his 
brother.  Indeed  he.  was  touched  with  \o  great 
remorfe  on  this  account,  that,  in  one  of  his  re- 
ligious eftablithments,  he  underwent  a  feven 
years'  penance.    . 

A  little  beyond  this  place  is  a  fine  bridge  of 
one  arch,  lately  thrown  over  the  Tees.  It  fprings 
from  two  rocks  :  the  fpan  is  feven ty-eight  feet 
wide,  and  the  elevation  fifty-eight. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pi&urefque  and  roman- 
tic than  the  views  from  this  bridge  :  the  river, 
in  one  continued  cafcade,    falls   within  a  nar- 
row  channel  of  rugged  rocks,;    the  banks  are 
D  d  3  fhaded 
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{haded  with  oaks,  and  form  two  auguft  ave- 
nues, one  terminated  by  the  church  and  part  of 
the  town  of  Barnard  Caffle,  the  other  by  Rook- 
by  Hall  j  whilft,  in  the  fore-ground  of  this 
charming  landfcape,  the  folemn  ruins  of  the  ab- 
bey are  happily  difpofed. 

From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Rookby  Hall, 
a  beautiful,  modern  building,  of  veined  free- 
fone, in  the  Italian  ftyle.  It  ftands  on  a  fine, 
level  lawn  at  the  conflux  of  the  Greta  and  Tees. 
Nature  has  been  moft  propitious  here,  and  art  has 
only  been  called  in  to  attire  her  with  grace. 

Near  Rookby  was  a  Roman  ftation,  the  vef- 
tigia  of  which  are  ftill  very  apparent  between 
the  Greta  and  >a  fmall  brook,  which  has  its  con- 
fluence with  that  river  within  afewyardsdiftance, 

Rookby  Hail  is  a  repository  of  curiofities: 
it  contains  a  large  collection  of  antiquities  in 
fcuipture,  ftatues,  monuments,  altars,  vafes,  and 
infenptions,  too  numerous  to  particularize, 
drawn  from  various  quarters  of  the  globe.  There 
are  alfo  fome  good  paintings  which  decorate  the 
apartments. 

Oppofite  to  this  places  lies  Morton,  on  a 
lofty  eminence.  The  great  tower  is  a  fine  fquare 
frruclure,  of  hewn  ftone,  with  exploratory  turrets 
on  the  corners :  the  reft  of  the  fabric  is  con- 
verted into  a  farm-honfe.  Ey  an  inscription  on 
the  front,  this  appears  to  have  been  a  religious 
eftabli foment,  but  the  founder  is  unknown. 

Here  our  entertaining  author  takes  his  leave 
of  us.  The  fcenes  he  vifited  are  calculated  for 
a  difpl-ay  of  all  the  powers  of  description;  and 
few  w  11  deny  but  that  he  has  dipt  his  pencil  in 
the  ftrongeft  colours,  and  given  a  vivid  beauty 
to  his  pictures. 

TOUR 
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THROUGH  SOME  OF   THE 

MIDLAND   COUNTIES, 

INTO 

DERBYSHIRE  AND  YORKSHIRE, 

EY 

WILLIAM  BRAY,  F.  A.  S. 

PERFORMED  IN  1777* 


THE  route  Mr.  Bray  took  was  net  a  common 
one,  and  therefore  he  had  the  better  op- 
portunity of  colle&ing  freih  materials,  and  of 
making  new  obfervations.  Some  of  the  moft 
piclurefque  fcenes  in  the  ibuthern  divifion  of  the 
iiland  lay  within  the  circuit  of  his  tour;  and,  if 
his  defcriptions  are  lefs  glowing  than  thofeof  the 
author  we  laft  accompanied,  they  certainly  are  not 
lefs  juft.  A  profeffed  .antiquary,  he  feems  to  have 
been  more  felicitous  to  difplay  his  fkill  in  tracing 
the  hiitory  of  former  times,  than  to  delinate  the 
exifting  ftate  of  the'  country,  through  which 
he  paft.  He  has,  however,  paid  no  inconsiderable 
attention  to  the  laft-mentioned  object ;  and  as  we 
confider  that  of  moft  importance  to  our  readers, 

we 
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we  lliall  chiefly  confine  ourfelves  to  his  remarks 
in  this  refpect. 

"  He,"  fays  Mr.  Bray,  tf  who  deferves  pleafure 
from  contemplating  the  venerable  remains  of 
antiquity,  in  the  elegant  ftructures  of  the  modern 
architect ;  who  has  a  tafte  for  the  beauties  of 
nature  in  her  genuine  simplicity,  or  as  they  are 
pointed  out  to  view  by  the  hand  of  art  j  he  who 
feels  his  heart  glow  at  the  fight  of  the  ingeni- 
ous mechanic,  whofe  labours  diffufe  plenty  and 
cheerfulnefs  round  his  habitation,  and  circulate 
through  every  part  of  the  globe,  will  find  ample 
matter  of  gratification,  by  purfuing  the  route  I 
am  about  to  defcribe." 

Leaving  the  Wycombe  road  three  miles  be- 
yond Uxbridge,  they  proceeded  by  the  two 
Chalfonts,  watered  by  a  pleafant  ftream,  towards 
Amerfham,  where  the  Drakes  have  an  elegant 
ieat,  and  a  mile  beyond  the  town.  This  mantion 
ftands  on  rifing  ground,  gently  Hoping  to  a  bot- 
tom, intended  for  a  meet  of  water.  The  grounds 
are  adorned  with  beautiful  groups  of  noble  foreft- 
trees. 

The  parfonage  houfe  is  pleafantly  fltuated  on 
the  fide  of  a  hill  above  the  town,  with  a  fouthern 
afpe£L  The  church  has  lately  been  cleaned  and 
new  paved,  on  which  occafion  Mr.  Drake,  the 
patron,  brought  a  window  of  painted  glafs  from 
an  ancient  feat  in  Herts,  and  put  it  up  in  the 
chancel.  In  the  upper  compartment,  it  reprefents 
a  lamb  and  a  dove  ;  in  the  next,  faith,  hope,  and 
chanty;  and  below  are  the  twelve  a pofties,  fix 
in  a  row.  In  this  part  of  the  church  are  fome 
monuments  of  the  Drake  family,  worthy  of  no- 
tice, particularly  one  by  Sheemakers.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  on  a  Mrs.  Drake,  who  died  at  the 

ase 
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age  of  twenty,  written  in  the  character  of  her 
hufband,  are  fo  beautiful  that  we  cannot  help 
tranfcribing  them. 

Cara  Maria  vale!  venlet  felicius  cevum, 
Quando  iterum  tecum,  firm  modo  dignus,  ero. 

At  MUTenden  was  an  abbey  founded  in  1293, 
and  which  fpeedily  rofe  to  diftinetion.  A  few 
miles  from  hence,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  is 
White  Leaf  Crois,  cut  in  the  fouth-weft  fide  of 
a  light,  chalky  hill,  vifiblefrom  the  Oxfordfhire 
fide,  at  a  great  di trance.  It  is  nearly  one  hun- 
dred feet  long,  "and  fifty  broad  at  the  bottom, 
decresiing  upwards  to  about  twenty  at  the  top. 
The  tranfverfe  is  about  feventy  feet  in  length, 
and  twelve  in  breadth,  the  whole  about  two  or 
three  feet  deep. 

This,  like  the  white  horfe  in  Berks,  and  the 
red  horfe  at  Edge  Hill,  is  occafionally  fcoured 
out.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Eward  the 
elder,  and.  to  have  been  cut  in  memory  of  fome 
victory  gained  here."  At  Prince's  Riiborough,  in 
the  vicinity,  the  remains  of  a  fortification  were 
vifible  in  1742,  which  the  common  people  called 
the  Black  Prince's  Palace.  The  name  of  the 
village  of  Bledlow,  or  Bloody  Hill,  a  mile  or 
two  off,  confirms  the  idea  of  a  battle  having 
been  fought  in  this  neighbourhood. 

In  proceeding  to  vifit  White  Leaf  Crofs,  they 
went  by  Hampden,  the  almoft  deferted  feat  of 
the  ancient  family  of  that  name,  the  chief  of 
which  made  himfelf  fo  confpicuous  by  his  op- 
pofition  to  the  meafures  of  an  arbitrary  court, 
and  was  one  of  the  firft  who  fell  in  the  flruggl'e 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament.  His 
houfe  ftands  on  high  ground,  and  contains  feveral 

good 
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good  pi&ures;  among  the  reft  a  whole  length  of 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

A  road  through  fome  fine  beech  woods,  con- 
ducts to  Ellefborough  Cop,  from  whence  purfu- 
ing  the  Iknild  Way,  vifible  here  for  fome  dis- 
tance, the  traveller  foon  reaches  the  village  of 
White  Leaf,  near  which  is  the  crofs. 

Several  antiquities  are  to  be  feen  in  thisneigh- 
bourhood,  particularly  Belinus  Caftle,  and  fome 
veftiges  at  Great  and  Xittle  Kemble,  the  name  of 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  the  Britifh 
Cunobelin,  whofe  two  Ions  fell  in  an  action  near 
this  fpot. 

Aylefbury,  about  forty  miles  from  London,  is 
a  pretty  large,  indifferently  built  town,  fituate  in 
a  fertile  vale,  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  which 
affords  the  fineft  pafture,  and  produces  great 
quantities  of  beans  and  corn.  There  is  a  hand- 
fome  town  hall,  where  the  feffions  and  fpring 
affizes  are  held  ;  but  Buckingham  now  divides  the 
honour  of  being  the  county  town,  particularly 
at  the  fummer  allizes,  which  have  been  removed 
thither.    ' 

The  grant  of  lands  in  this  place  by  William  I 
gives  a  pleating  picture  of  royal  fimplicity  in  thofe 
days.  The  tenure  was  by  finding  litter  for  the 
king's  bed  and  chambers,  whenever  he  mould 
come  that  way,  providing  him  with  three  eels  in 
winter  and  three  green  geefe  in  fummer,  belides 
herbs  for  his  chamber.  And  even  as  if  this  might 
be  burdenfome,  it  was  ilipulated,  that  the  condi- 
tions fhould  not  be  infilled  on  more  than  thrice  a 
year. 

From  Aylefbury,  they  took  the  road  by  Whit- 
church, leaving  Oving  to  the  left,  a  feat  which 
commands  a  delightful  view  over  the  vale,  and  a 

few 
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few  miles  farther,  reached  Winflow,  given  by 
King  Otfa,  in  7£)4,  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's. 

From  the  village  of  Padbury,  in  their  road  to 
Buckingham,  they  had  a  charming  view  of  the 
rich  vale  below,  and  at  a  distance  Stowe  ap- 
peared emerging  from  its  woods. 

Buckingham  Hands  on  an  elevation,  yet  is  fur- 
rounded  by  other  hills,  and  almoft:  encompafTed 
by  the  Oafe,  which  winds  round  the  hill,  on 
which  nood  the  cattle,  now  wholly  demoliflied. 
The  town  is  not  large,  but  includes  fome  con- 
siderable hamlets. 

As  a  proof  however  of  its  early  celebrity,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  it  was  appointed  to  be 
one  of  theftaples  for  wool.  The  lace  manufacture 
is  now  the  employment  of  the  place,  and  indeed 
of  the  greateft  part  of  the  country.    — — — - 

There  was  a  church  here  in  Saxon  times, 
dependant  on  King's  Sutton,  in  Northampton- 
fhire,  fourteen  miles  off,  and  fup plied  by  a 
curate  from  that  place,  till  1445,  when  a  vicar 
was  appointed,  and  an  endowment  made.  Here 
St.Rumbold  was  buried,  and  had  a  fhrine  erected 
for  him.  Hiftory  is  filent  as  to  the  particulars 
of  his  life,  which  obtained  him  the  honour  of 
canonization ;  and  indeed  it  is  laid  he  Jived  only 
two  days.  Be  this  as  it  may,  numbers  of  prii- 
grims  reforted  to  his  grave. 

An  elegant  new  church  has  been  built  on  the 
Caftle  Hill,  to  which  the  late  and  prefent  noble 
poflefTors  of  Stowe,  were  liberal  contributors. 
This  ftru&ure,  contrary  to  the  ufual  direction  of 
houfes  of  religious  worihip,  ftands  north  and 
fouth,  probably  to  make  a  more  picrurefque 
objecr.  from  Stowe  gardens.  At  the  fouth  end  is 
the  belfry  with  a  fpire,    the  whole  height  one 

hundred 
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hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet.  The  church  lias 
three  aides,  and  a  gallery  on  each  fide,  with  Ionic 
pillars  fupporting  the  roof.  The  altar-piece, 
which  reprefents  part  of  our  Saviour's  hiilory, 
was  a  gift  from  Lord  Temple,  and  is  faid  to 
have  coll  4001.  at  Rome. 

Buckingham  was  the  birth-place  of  the  cele- 
brated Hill,  the  learned  taylor,  who  was  brought 
forward  to  public  notice  by  Mr.  Spence.  His 
aptitude  and  ambition  for  acquiring  languages 
was  fo  great,  that  he  mattered  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  almoft.  wholly  by  his  own  induftry 
^nd  application. 

From  the  end  of  the  town  is  a  fine  road,  two 
miles  long,  to  Stowe,  running  in  a  straight  line  up 
to  the  Corinthian  arch.  This  elyfian  fpot  is  al- 
moft  the  fole  creation  of  Lord  Cobham.  He  laid 
out  the  lawns,  he  plan  tea  the  groves,  he  planned 
the  buildings.  Without  the  advantage  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  profpeft,  fuch  are  the  beauties  of  Stowe, 
that  the  eye  is  perfectly  fatisfied  with  the  elegant 
and  picturefque  fcenes  which  lie  under  its  im- 
mediate view. 

The  grounds  were  laid  out  when  regularity 
was  the  faihion,  and  the  original  boundary  is 
ftill  preferved,  on  account  of  its  magnificence ; 
but  the  interior  is  a  profusion  of  feemingly  art~ 
lefs  embellifhments,  or  at  lea  ft  art  is  fo  well  dif- 
guifed,  that  the  only  appears  the  handmaid  of 
nature. 

In  the  front  of  the  houfe,  which  (lands  on  the 
brow  of  a  gentle  rife,  is  a  considerable  lawn, 
open  to  the  water,  beyond  which  are  two  elegant 
Doric  pavilions,  and  ftill  farther  back  rifes  the 
Corinthian  arch,  which  marks  the  approach. 

is  To 
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To  give  an  adequate  defcription  of  the  niTem- 
blage  of  the  natural  and  artificial  charms  of  Stowe, 
would  require  a  volume.  We  can  only  mention 
lome  of  the  principal  icenes. 

On  entering  the  garden,  ftrangers  are  con- 
ducted to  the  left  by  the  two  Doric  pavilions, 
from  whence  the  magnificent  front  of  the  houfe 
is  in  full  view.  Following  the  courfe  of  the  lake, 
they  come  to  the  Temple  of  Venus,  and  pa  fling- 
over  a  lawn  by  a  winding  walk,  reach  the  Tem- 
ple of  Bacchus.  Over  the  top  of  the  furrou tid- 
ing wood,  is  a  pleating  view  of  the  diftant 
country,  terminated  by  Brill  Hill  and  Quainton, 
near  Ayiefbury. 

From  hence  they  crofs  the  lawn,  by  the  front  of 
the  houfe,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
gardens,  and  divides  them,  as  it  were,  into  two 
parts.  In  the  latter  divifion,  the  tower  of  the 
parifh  church,  embofomed  in  trees,  ftrikes  the 
the  eye  at  firft  as  one  of  the  ornamental  build- 
ings. Faffing  this,  they  enter  the  Elyfian  Fields 
by  a  Doric  arch,  through  which  are  feen,  in  per- 
fpecfive,  a  bridge  and  cancellated  lodge.  The 
Temple  of  Friendship  is  in  fight,  and  within  this 
fpot  are  thofe  of  ancient  virtue,  and  of  the 
Britifh  worthies,  adorned  with  bulls  of  eminent 
men.  Here  alfo  is  a  roftral  column,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Captain  Grenville,  who  was  killed  in  the 
fuccefsful  engagemem  with  the  French  fleet,  in 
1/4/,  when  Anion  took  the  whole  of  the  convoy. 
In  the  bottom  runs  a  ftream,  whofe  banks  are  de- 
lightfully varied. 

Clofe  to  this  is  the  Alder  Grove,  a  deep  recefs 

in  the  thickell  fhade;  and  at  its  end  is  a  grotto, 

in  which  the  late  noble  poiTeffor  fometimes  made 

a  public  fupper. 

Vol,  II.  E  e  The 
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The  Temple  of  Concord  and  Victory  is  a  noble 
ftructure,  erected  chiefly  in  honour  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Chatham,  the  immortal  relation  of  the 
family  of  Stowe.  It  flands  on  a  gentle  rife,  and 
below  it  is  a  winding  valley,  ftudded  with  groves 
and  clumps,  with  fome  ftatues  interfperfed  ia 
proper  fituations. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  this  charming  valley, 
is  the  Lady's  Temple,  on  an  elevated  fpot,  com- 
manding diftant  profpecfcs.  On  another  emi- 
nence, Separated  by  a  dip,  ftands  a  large  Gothic 
building,  decorated  with  windows  of  paiiued 
glals. 

The  laft  building  we  fhall  particularize,  is  the 
Temple  of  Friendship,  which  is  adorned  with 
elegant  marble  bufts,  of  fome  whofe  friendlhip 
refle&ed  honour  on  the  noble  owner  of  the 
place. 

In  point  of  buildings,  Stowe  is  confeifedly 
unrivalled.  The  multiplicity  of  them  has  been 
thought  to  derogate  from  grandeur;  but  the 
growth  of  the  wood,  by  concealing  one  from 
another,  every  day  tends  to  weaken  the  ob- 
jection. Each  may  be  faid  to  belong  to  a  dif- 
tin6t  fcene ;  and  their  magnificence  and  fplen- 
dor,  joined  to  the  elegance  of  their  conftru&ion, 
and  blended  with  the  variety  and  difpofition  of 
the  ground,  will  always  enfure  the  admiration 
and  pleafure  of  the  fpectator. 

Leaving  Stowe,  they  paffed  by  Finmore,  and 
came  to  Aynho,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Cartwright:  at 
the  entrance  of  this  village,  they  croffed  the 
Portway,  one  of  the  vice  vicinales,  which  di- 
verges from  the  Ake.man  Street,  at  Kirtlington 
in  Oxfordihire,  and  proceeds  to  Bennaventa,  or 
Wedou. 

They 
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They  next  vifited  Aftrop  Wells,  in  the  parifh 
of  King's  Sutton.  The  water  is  a  chalybeate, 
and  poffeffes  great  virtues  in  the  frone,  gravel, 
dropfy,  and  incipient  confumption;  but  the  accom- 
modations are  fo  indifferent,  that  people  of 
fathion  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  likely  to  be 
tempted  to  refort  hither.  In  fummer,  however, 
there  is  a  little  company,  but  chiefly  invalids; 
and  the  neighbouring  gentry  have  a  \\  eekly  break- 
faft  at  the  afTernbly  room.  Dr.  Short  fays,  an- 
ture  and  art  have  combined  to  make  this  place  a 
paradife  of  pleafure.  What  ideas  the  do£tor  form- 
ed of  paradife,  we  know  not,  but  there  are  few 
traces  remaining  of  any  refemblance  between 
Aftrop  and  the  Elyfian  fields  of  poetry. 

At  Adderbury,    they   regained    the   turnpike 

Yoad.    Here  is  a  feat  of  the  Duke  ot  Euccleugh  *, 

formerly  the  property  of  the  notorious  Earl  of 

Kochefter.    In  this  vicinity  are  quarries  of  ftone, 

very  full  of  cockle  and  oyfter  fhells. 

Banbury,  the  Eranavis  of  the  Romans,  whofe 
coins  have  frequently  been  found  here,  had  a 
caftle  built  by  Alexander,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  in 
1 125,  of  which  very  little  remains.  It  is  a  large 
and  fiouriming  town,  with  a  considerable  manu- 
factory of  mag.  The  Puritans  were  always  nu- 
merous here.  Zeal,  of  the  Land  Bufy,  one  of 
Ben  Johnfon's  cjiara&ers,  was  a  Banbury  man. 
Camden  fpeaks  of  it,  as  famous  for  cakes  and 
ale;  and  when  Holland  tranflated  his  Britannia, 

*  The  church  having  fallen  into  a  ftate  of  irreparable  de- 
cay, and  part  of  it  having  tumbled  down,  a  new  one  has  been 
erected  on  an  elegant  and  novel  plan.  While  it* was. building, 
the  difienters  accommodated  the  congregation  with  their  meet- 
ing-houfe,  an  inttance  of  religious  harmony  in  different  feels, 
which  it  is  pleafant  to  record. 

E  e  2  without 
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without  his  confent,  played  him  a  trick,  by  get- 
ting the  printer  to  change  cakes  and  ale,  info  cakes 
and  %eal,  which  alteration  made  Holland  many 
enemies. 

Round  the  wall,  on  the  outride  of  the  church, 
are  a  number  of  carved  heads  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. The  building  being  in  great  decay,  was 
repaired  in  ,1686,  at  the  expence  of  Felt,  the 
munificent  bifhop  of  Oxford*.  The  mutilated 
Hate  of  fome  tombs,  fhews  the  folly  and  impiety 
of  fanaticifm  in  the  laft  century. 

Alter  Edward  IV.  had  obtained  potfeffion  of 
the  throne,  an  infurre&ion  among  the  friends  of 
Warwick  had  nearly  deitroyed  him.  The  leaders 
of  it,  met  near  Banbury,  with  the  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke, and  Lord  Stafford.  The  latter  entered 
the  town  flirt,  and  took  pofTetlion  of  an  inn, 
which  Pembroke  ordered  him  to  quit;  but  he 
was  fo  imitten  with  the  charms  of  a  bar-maid, 
that  he  retired  in  great  diicontent.  The  enemy 
ibon  heard  of  the  quarrel,  and  fell  on  Pem- 
broke's troops  early  in  the  morning.  Henry 
Neville,  one  of  their  leaders  was  taken  and 
maffacred  in  cold  blood,  which  ib  enraged  the 
reft,  that  they  fought  with  irreiiftible  fury,  and 
taking  the  earl  and  his  brother  prifoners,  they 
inftantly  beheaded  them. 

After  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  the  parliament 
placed  a  garriibn  here,  which  was  ibon  after 
furrendered  to  the  king. 

The  navigable  canal  from  Coventry  to, Ox- 
ford, pafTes  this  place.  Some  mineral  weils  are 
found  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity. 

*  It  is  now  the  feat  o,f  a  private  clergyman,  who  obtained 
it  by  marriage. 

Wroxtoa 
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Wroxton  Abbey,  a  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Guild- 
ford, lies  about  two  miles  diftant.  It  was  found- 
ed, in  the  reign  of  King  John,  for  canons  of 
the  order  of  St.  Auguftiri;  and  is  now  held  of 
Trinity  College  Oxford,  being  one  of  the  eftates 
of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  the  founder. 

A  little  farther  is  Upton,  a  residence  of  Mr. 
Child  the  banker,  and  juft  beyond  is  the  Hiring 
Sun  Inn,  on  Edge  Hill.  This  hill  is  very  properly 
named j  for  after  parting  a  level  country,  the 
traveller  comes  at  once  to  the  edge  of  a  fteep  hill, 
forming  a  natural  terrace,  fome  miles  long.  At 
the  foot  of  this  lies  the  Vale  of  Red  Horfe,  lb 
•called  from  the  colour  of  the  earth,  and  the  rude 
figure  of  a  horfe  cut  in  the  turf  on  the  fide  of  the 
hill.  Some  lands  are  held  by  the  tenure  of  fcour- 
ing  it. 

On  the  right  of  the  inn,  the  hill  extends  about 
two  miles,  and  near  the  farthest  extremity,  King 
Charles  met  the  parliament  forces  under  the  Earl 
of  Eflex,  when  the  firft  battle  was  fought  between 
them,  with  little  advantage  on  either  tide.  A  pit, 
in  which  five  hundred  victims  of  that  day  were 
buried,  is  marked  by  a  few  fmall  firs.  Sculls 
and  the  remnants  of  weapons  are  frequently  dug 
up. 

Near  this  extremity  of  the  hill,  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Radway,  a  village  below,  has  built  a  tower  and 
ruins,  to  imitate  thofe  of  a  decayed  cattle.  The 
windows  are  ornamented  with  painted  glafs,  and 
the  ceiling  is  painted  with  the  arms  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  and  of  feveral  neighbouring  gentlemen. 
From  this  is  almoft  a  boundlefs  profpect  in 
front. 
'Nearer  to  Warmington  is  a  fquare  camp/of 
E  e  3  about 
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about  twelve  acres,  which  fome  fuppole  to  be  the 
Roman  ftation,  Tripontium. 

On  the  ibuth-weft  fide  of  the  inn,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles,  lies  Compton  Wyniate, 
an  ancient  feat  of  the  earls  of  Northampton,  in 
whole  family  it  has  continued  lince  the  time  of 
King  John.  It  Hands  in  a  dell  furrounded  by 
hills,  and  is  an  irregular  building  of  the  era  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  chimneys  are  formed  in  fpires 
and  zigzags.  Over  the  entrance  are  the  arms  of 
France  and  England,  under  a  crown,  with  the 
griffin  and  greyhound  for  Tupporters,  and  on  each 
iide  a  rofe  under  a  crown;  probably  in  honour 
of  fome  royal  vifitj  which  is  farther  commemo- 
rated by  the  arms  of  England,  empaling  thofe  of 
Arragon,  in  fpme  of  the  windows,  and  by  a  gilt 
bedliead  full  of  carving,  faid  to  have  been  ufed 
by  the  fovereign. 

"  When  this  houfe  was  built,"  fays  our  author, 
ec  it  is  plain  that  the  owner  could  not  have  a  fm- 
gle  idea  of  the  beauty  arifing  from  profpefts  $ 
but,  indeed,  our  anceftors  appear  to  have  fcarce- 
\y  ever  thought  of  them.  But  it  flood  in  the 
centre  of  a  noble  eftate,  and  Was  fufficient  for 
the  purpofes  of  hofpitality,  which  did  more  real 
honour  to  the  polfeifor  than  the  moil  elegant  mo- 
dern feat,  where  it  is  wanting." 

This  houfe  was  befieged  by  Cromwell,  the 
marks  of  whofe  bullets  Hill  appear  in  the  gates, 
and  was  at  length  taken.  The  church  was  en- 
tirely ruined  during  the  fiege,  and  the  family  mo- 
numents deftroyed. 

"  Much  has  been  written,"  obferves  Mr.  Bray, 
"  for  and  againft  the  utility  of  large  farms ;  but 
the  argument  againft  them,  drawn  from  the  de- 
population 
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population  of  thecountry  feems  itrongly  enforced, 
by  an  inftance  in  this  vicinity*.  At  Chadiunt 
was  an  eftate  of  about  SOOi.  a  year,  divided  into 
ten  farms..  Not  long  ago,  Lord  Catherlough  pur- 
chafed  it,  and  converting  the  whole  into  one 
iarm,  pulled  down  the  other  houfes,  and  let  it 
for  10001.  per  annum  to  a  grazier,  who  manages 
the  bufineis  with  the  help  of  two  or  three  fer- 
vants." 

In  this  neighbourhood  is  dug  a  blue  ftone, 
which  becomes  very  hard,  and  is  ufed  for  barn 
floors  and  ovens. 

Leaving  Edge  Hill,  they  proceeded  through 
Piilerton,  Edington,  and  Wellelburn,  to  War- 
wick. This  was  a  Roman  nation,  called  Prae- 
fidiumj  or,  according  to  fome,  Bennones.  It  is 
delightfully  fitusted  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon, 
and  makes  a  handfomc  appearance,  having  rifeu, 
with  additional  beauty,  from  the  ruins  of  a  great 
fire,  which,  in  10Q4,  confumed  the  greater!  part 
of  it.  In  this  conflagration,  part  of  the  church 
was  deltroyed  ;  but  the  whole  was  rebuilt  in  a 
very  beautiful  manner.  The  entire  height  of  the 
tower  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet.  Va- 
rious benefactors  contributed  to  the  fplendor  of 
this  religious  edifice,  which  was  formerly  colle- 
giate. 

The  caftle,  the  ancient  rendence  of  the  earls 
of  Warwick,  ftands  on  a  rock  overhanging  the 
Avon.  By  whom  this  pile  was  built  is  uncertain 5 
but  Guy's  Tower  was  the  work  of  Thomas  Beau- 

*  Inimical  as  we  have  ever  been  to  the  monopoly  of  land, 
it  is  not  from  the  depopulation  this  is  fuppofed  to  occafion. 
Men  only  mitt  their  fituation  ;  and  towns  increafe  j  but  com- 
fort and  independence  are  loft,  while  lickly  manufactures 
ufurp  the  place  of  agricultural  labour-, 

champ, 
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champ,  earl  of  Warwick,  iri  the  reign  of  Ri- 
chard II. 

The  entrance  into  the  caflle  is  under  a  gate- 
way, between  Guy's  Tower  and  Caefar's.  In  this 
court  is  a  flight  of  fteps  up  to  a  magnificent  hall, 
fixty-two  feet  by  thirty-feven,  wainfcotted  with 
the  original  oak.  On  the  left  of  this  are  the 
private  apartments ;  on  the  right,  an  elegant 
fuit  of  rooms,  overlooking  the  river.  In  this 
part  are  fome  good  portraits  of  diftinguithed  cha- 
racters. The  chapel  is  neat,  and  contains  fome 
fine  painted  glafs. 

In  the  porter's  lodge  are  {hewn  the  armour  and 
other  uteniils  of  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  particu- 
larly his  fword,  his  walking-ftaff,  nine  feet  high, 
laid  to  be  but  two  inches  taller  than  the  owner, 
and  the  rib  of  the  dun  cow,  which  he  killed  on 
Dunfmore  Heath,  in  this  neighbourhood.  Whe- 
ther thefe  articles  really  belonged  to  Guy,  cannot 
be  now  afcertained;  but  they  are  unqueftiona- 
bly  of  confiderable  antiquity,  for  fome  of  them 
were  bequeathed  by  will  as  long  ago  as  the  year 
1400. 

James  I.  granted  this  caftle  to  Sir  Fulke  Gre- 
ville,  anceftor  of  the  prefent  family,  who  laid 
out  20,0001.  in  repairing  and  embellifhing  it. 
The  epitaph  on  his  tomb  is  limply  this,  "  Fulke 
Greville,  fervant  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  counsellor 
to  King  James  V.  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney." 
In  a  fmall  armory  are  ftill  lliewn  the  burl  coat 
in  which  Lord  Brooke  was  ihot,  during  the  civil 
war. 

Near  the  caftle,  towards  the  north-eaft,  is  a. 
fenced  ground,  called  the  Vineyard,  in  which 
it  appears,  from  an  ancient  account  book,  grapes 
yere  gathered  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.;  an  ad- 
ditional 
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ditional  proof  that  the  vine  was  once  more  gene- 
rally and  extenfively  cultivated  in  this  iiland. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Warwick,  in 
the  road  to  Coventry,  is  the  feat  of  Mr.  Greet- 
head,  built  on  the  edge  of  a  high,  perpendicular 
rock,  whofe  bottom  is  wafhed  by  the  Avon. 
This  place  obtains  the  appellation  of  Guy's  Cliff, 
from  a  tradition,  that  the  hero  of  that  name  fpent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  retirement  here,  in  a 
cave  fcooped  out  of  the  rock,  which  is  dill  fliewn. 
A  chauntry  was  afterwards  founded,  and  well 
endowed,,  near  the  fpot,  which  will  ever  be  me- 
morable, from  having  John  Rous,  author  of  the 
ChronicondeRegLbus,  for  one  of  its  priefts. 

Froceed  to  Kemlworth,  a  long,ftraggling  place, 
where  the  augur!  ruins  of  the  caftie  give  an  im- 
pFeilive  example  of  the  inftability  of  human  af- 
fairs, This^  fabric,  once  the  boait  of  pride,  the 
feat  of  elegance/  the  ftrength  of  defence,  is  now 
only  a  picturefque  heap  of  defolation.  Of  the 
apartments,  formerly  graced  with  the  prefence  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  vifited  her  favourite,  Lei- 
cefter,  nothing  now  but  the  bare  walls  remain. 
*'  The  lake,"  fays  Mr.  Bray,  "  which  flowed  over 
more  than  a  hundred  acres,  is  now  vanished." 
The  only  habitable  part  is  a  portion  of  the  gate- 
way, the  reiidence  of  a  flovenly  farmer,  in  one 
of  whofe  chambers  is  an  alabafter  chimney-piece, 
with  the  initials  R.  L.  once  the  ornament  of  a 
very  different  apartment. 

The  vicillitudes  of  fortune 'the  ancient  pofTef- 
fors  of  the  caftle  underwent,  arenotlefs  than  the 
fabric  itfiglf  has  fuftained  ;  but  this  is  not  a  place 
to  record  them.  Oliver  Cromwell  gave  the  finifh- 
ing  blow  to  the  grandeur  of  this  place,  which  is 
cow  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and, 

who 
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who  has  commendably  given  directions,  that  the 
remains  of  the  buildings  fhall  be  faved  from  far- 
ther depredations. 

In  this  village  is  a  manufactory  for  ivory  and 
horn  combs,  and  horns  for  lanthorns,  which  em- 
ploys a  few  hands. 

Their  next  ftage  was  Coventry,  an  ancient  but 
ill-built  town.  The  magnificent  and  beautiful 
church  of  St.  Michael  was  founded  about  1133. 
Its  tower  is  a  hundred  and  thirty-fix  feet  high, 
on  which  ftandsan  octagonal  prifm,  fupported  by 
eight  fpringing  arches,  thirty- two  feet  more  ;  and 
from  the  pinnacles  within  the  battlements  of  the 
octagon  iffues  a  fpire,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  height,  fo  that  the  whole  is 
three  hundred  in  altitude.  The  whole  length  of 
the  church  is  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet, 
and  its  breadth  a  hundred  and  twenty- feven  „ 
Several  religious  houfes  formerly  exifted  in  this 
town,  of  great  wealth  and  extent. 

The  once-famous  crofs  is  now  entirely  deftroy- 
ed.  It  was  hexagon,  each  iide  feven  feet  at  the 
bafe,  diminifhing,  in  three  ftories,  fifty-feven  feet 
high.  Statues  filled  eighteen  niches ;  and  the 
pillars,  pinnacles,  and  arches,  were  enriched  with 
lcuipture. 

St.  Mary's  Hall,  formerly  the  banqueting-room 
of  the  guilds,  is  now  ufed  for  holding  the  allizes. 
A  great  deal  of  the  painted  glafs  in  the  windows 
frill  remains,  but  much  is  defaced  by  ignorant 
glaziers,  who,  in  their  different  repairs,  have 
reverfed  and  mifplaced  the  arms.  Here  is  an 
ancient  wooden  chair,  faid  to  be  that  in  which 
King  John  was  crowned  ;  and  fome  armour,  ufed 
in  the  annual  proceihon  in  memory  of  Lady  Go- 
diva  ;  together  with  a  picture  of  that  celebrated 

patronefs 
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patronefs  of  Coventry,  and  fome  other  portraits. 
Some  noble  charities  are  in  the  diipofal  of  the 
corporation. 

The  Oxford  Canal  commences  here,  a  noble 
undertaking,  but  which  met  at  firft  with  a  lirong 
oppofition,  both  on  general  principles  and  from 
contending  interests.  Near  Bedworth  is  a  coal' 
mine,  belonging  to  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  who 
has  made  a  cut  to  communicate  with  the  naviga- 
tion. "  In  thefe  coal-mines,"  obferves  our  au- 
thor, "  it  is  faid,  large  toads  have  often  been 
found,  inclofed  in  the  folid  maiTes." 

Arrived  at  Nuneaton,  a  town  celebrated  for 
its  nunnery,  of  the  order  of  Fontevrault,  found- 
ed by  Robert  BoiTu,  earl  of  Lei  eerier,  before 
ll6l.  Petticoat  religious  government  feems  to 
have  been  diiliked  in  England ;  for  there  were 
enly  two  more  houfes-of  this  order  in  the  king- 
dom. Some  ruins  of  the  nunnery  are  ftill  exiit- 
ing,  but  not  enough  to  determine  its  figure. 

AtherPone,  about  three  miles  from  Nuneaton, 
has  a  church  on  an  eminence,  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  fiteofa  camp.  On  the  left  of  it  is 
Oldbury,  a  large  fquare  fort  of  thirty  acres,  on  a 
lofty  hill,  from  whence  is  an  extenlive  view. 
Near  this  place  flint  axes  of  the  Britons,  about 
four  inches  and  a  half  broad,  have  been  found. 
Mr.  Okeover  has  a  feat  here,  in  the  area  of  the 
camp. 

Pafling  through  the  turnpike,  they  followed  a 
lane  to  the  right,  which  leads  to  Watling  Street, 
and  crofting  the  river  Anker,  went  through  the 
old  Roman  city,  which  lies  on  both  fides  the 
road,  partly  in  Leicefterfhire,  partly  in  War- 
wicklhire.  It  is  fix  hundred  feet  long,  and  two 
hundred  broad  on  each  fide.     Numerous  relics  of 

its 
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its  ancient  inhabitants  have  been  dag  up  here. 
Following  the  coarfe  of  the  Watling  Street,  they 
came,  to  Hinckley,  a  market-town,  formerly  dif- 
tinguiilied  by  a  caftle,  a  large  park,  and  a  priory; 
and  now  by  the  humble,  though  ufeful,  manu- 
facture of  (lockings,  in  which  about  one  thou- 
fand  perfons  are  employed.  The  caftle  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
itood  near  the  eaft  end  of  the  church,  but  has 
long  been  entirely  demoliThed,  and  a  modern 
houfe  railed  on  its  fite.  The  park  is  no  longer 
inclofed  ;  and  little  of  the  ancient  priory  can  be 
diftinguiihed  from  the  private  buildings,  with 
which  its  remains  are  mixed.  The  garden  is 
now  converted  into  a  bowling-green. 

This  priory  pollened  about  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  acres  of  land  in  this  place.  5  and  not  ma- 
ny years  ago,  on  a  tithe  trial,  a  monk  of  the  Ab- 
bey of  Lira  was  brought  over,  and  produced  the 
original  grant. 

About  five  miles  from  Hinckley  was  fought 
that  decifive  battle  which  put  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  Henry  VII.  Sir  Reginald  Bray  is  faid  to 
have  found  Richard's  crown  in  a  thorn  bulb,  the 
memory  of  which  was  preferved  by  a  painting  on 
glafs,  in  his  houfe,  at  Steane,  in  Northampton- 
ihire ;  and  his  armorial  bearing  received  the  ad- 
dition of  a  thorn  with  a  crown  in  the  middle. 

Near  the  fcene  of  Bofworth  Field,  money  has 
been  lately  found,  fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to 
fome  who  fell  in  the  engagement. 

A  variety  of  curious  foffils  and  petrifactions 
have  been  difcovered  in  a  gravel-pit,  about  a 
mile  from  Hinckley,  cut  of  which  fome  colleo- 
tions  are  formed. 

2  Thouerk 


Though  Leieeftedhire,  in  general,  is  more  fa- 
mous for  the  rich.nefs  of  its  pafture  and  the  ame- 
nity of  its  fields,  than  for  its  extensive  profpecfs, 
from  a  fpot  near  this  town  fifty  church  fpires 
may  be  feen  at  once. 

Proceeding  through  Earl's  Shilton,  they  palled 
on  the  left  the  feat,  of  Lord  Vifcount  Wentworth, 
and  afterwards  Tooley  Park.  A  little  before  they 
came  to  Leicefter,  eroded  the  Roman  fofsway., 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  obferved  the 
arch  over  the  river,  which  Richard  III.  paffed  on 
his  way  to  the  fatal  Bofworth. 

Leicefter  is  a  town  of  confiderable  extent,  be- 
ing nearly  a  mile  fquare;  but  the  approach  is 
every  where  difgraced  by  mud  walls.  The  mar- 
ket-place, however,  is  large  and  fpacious,  and 
contains  fome  good  buildings.  This  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  Ratse  Coritanorum  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  an  ancient  building,  near  the  weft 
end  of  St.  Nicholas  church-yard,  is  conjectured 
by  Mr.  Burton  to  have  been  par.t  of  a  temple  of 
Janus.  A  quantity  of  the  bones  of  cattle  have 
been  dug  up  here;  and  hence  it  receives  the 
name  of  Holy  bones; 

St.  Nicholas  church  is  very  ancient;  and 
among  the  materials  of  which  it  is  built,  rows  of 
Roman  brick  are  full  vifible,  probably  taken 
from  the  adjoining  temple.'  There  are  three 
other  churches  in  this  town,  and  formerly  there 
«'ere  two  more. 

Few  vettigesof  Roman  works  are  now  to  be 
traced  here-;  but  many  circumstances  confpire  to 
iliew  its  former  celebrity,  under  the  univerfal 
conquerors.  Two  teftalated  pavements  have 
been  discovered  at  Leicefter,  one  of  them  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  preferved  entire.  The  coins 
.   You,-  II.  Ff  of 
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of  different  emperors,  dug  up  at  intervals,  are  too 
numerous  to  ipeciiy. 

Henry  II.  nearly  deftroyed  this  place  on  ac- 
count of  its  joining  in  the  rebellion  of  his  fon. 
"  The  plan  of  the  town,  as  it  ttood,"  fays  Mr. 
Nicholls,  "  before  this  demolition,  is  eafy  to  be 
traced.  In  the  centre,  on  each  tide  of  the  prin- 
cipal ftreet,  are  a  number  of  large  orchards,  fepa- 
rated  by  a  double  fence,  with  public  ways  be- 
tween, called  Backlanes.  Thefe  were  manifestly 
the  ftreets.  The  traces  of  the  old  town-wall  and 
ditch  are  alfo  in  many  places  vifible." 

Somehofpitals  itill  exrft  here,  and  a  handfome 
infirmary  was  built  in  177 1,  which  is  Supported 
by  fubicription.  Of  the  three  priories,  few  vcf- 
tiges  remain. 

Very  little  of  the  eaftle  is  left,  except  the  hall, 
now  uied  for  holding  theafiizes  ;  and  near  this  is 
a  large  vault,  called  John  of  Gaunt's  Cellar. 

Some  extraordinary  in  fiances  of  longevity  have 
been  recorded  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood. 

About  two  miles  from  Leicester,  on  the  fofs- 
way,  in  the  year  1773,  a  milliary  ftone  was  dis- 
covered, erected  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  which 
determines  that  town  to  be  the  Ratse  of  antiquity. 

Five  miles  from  Leicefter,  on  the  left,  is  Tem- 
ple Rotheley,  once  belonging  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  and  afterwards  to  the  Babington  fa- 
mily. In  the  church  are  fome  handfome  monu- 
ments, but  none  very  ancient. 

On  the  right  are  Coflington  and  RadclifTon  the 
Soar,  where  ftands  the  Roman  ftation  of  Venno- 
mentum. 

Pafs  through  Mount  Sorrel,  a  long,  ill-paved 
town,  ftanding  at  the  foot  of  a  remarkable  hill, 
or  rather  rock.    The  flone  in  many  places  is 

quite 
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quite  bare,  and  of  fuch  extraordinary  hardnefs  as 
to  retift  all  tools,  after  it  has  been  expofed  to  the 
air.  Here  was  formerly  a  cattle,  of  which  ibme 
fmall  fragments  remain,  on  a  round  part  of  the 
hill,  called  Cattle  Hill.  In  the  ftreet  is  an  an- 
cient crofs,  long  and  ilender,  of  eight  (ides,  fluted, 
and  curioufly  adorned  with  heads,  quatrefoils, 
and  other  tracery.     The  top  is  lanthorn  formed. 

Barrow,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  lime,  which  is  of  fuch  repute 
for  water-works,  that,  befides  being  much  ufed 
for  internal  purpofes,  confiderable  quantities  of  it 
are  exported. 

Continuing  their  route,  fomahills,  covered  with 
wood,  presented  themfelves  on  the  left,  and  near 
them  lay  Swithland,  the  feat  of  the  Danvers,  ba- 
ronets. Still  farther  to  the  left,  lies  Chainwood 
Forett,  now  totally  atfarted,  though  within  the 
memory  of  man,  a  fquirrel  might  have  been 
hunted  from  tree  to  tree,  for  fix  miles  together, 
without  touching  the  ground.  In  this  foreft  coal 
is  obtained. 

Loughborough,  their  next  ftage,  is  an  old  mar- 
ket town,  which  has  twice  given  the  title  of  ba- 
ron to  the  family  of  Hattings,  and  now  gives  the 
fame  to  the  chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Meynell's  hunt,  eftablifhed  at  Quarndon,  in  the 
vicinity,  brings  no  fmall  emolument  to  this  place. 
The  hounds  are  kept  by  fubfcription,  but  the 
principal  permits  his  fervants  to  accommodate  as 
many  of  his  friends  with  apartments  as  there  is 
room  for,  and  they  are  farther  furniihed  with 
dinners  as  at  any  public  place.  Many,  however, 
who  attend  the  fport,  are  obliged  to  refort  to  the 
inns  in  Loughborough  and  other  places,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  horfes  are  kept  at  livery. 

Ff  %  On 
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On  the  left  of  Loughborough  is  a  neat,  white 
manfion,  belonging  to  Mr.  Tate,  and  a  little  be- 
yond is  Gerondon  Park,  the  feat  of  Sir  William 
Gordon.  Still  farther  on  lies  Difliley  farm,  the 
refidence  of  Mr.  Bakeweli,  whofe  improvements 
in  the  breed  of  cattle,  and  in  agricultural  pursuits 
in  general,  are  well  known  to  every  lover  of  his 
country*. 

At  the  village  of  Donnington  are  fome  fmall 
remains  of  the  cattle,  built  by  the  firft  earls  of 
Leiccfter.  Donnington  parkf,  the  feat  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  contains  nothing  remark- 
able. 

Near  the  handfome  bridge,  over  the  Trent,  at 
this  place,  the  Staffordshire  navigation  joins  the 
Trent,  by  which  means,  and  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  canals,  there  is  a  water  communication 
from  Liverpool  and  Manchefter  to  Hull,  with  a 
variety  of  interfections  to  the  principal  places  in 
the  interior. 

Thefe  undertakings  ftrongly  mark  the  fpirit  of 
enterprize,  fo  chara6teriftic  of  the  prefent  age. 
Their  advantages  to  trade  are  immenfe,  and  in 
different  refpecls  every  county  is  benefitted 
through  which  they  pafs. 

Soon  after,  they'  reached  Derby,  a  handfome 
town  on  the  river  Derwent,  with  a  lpacious  mar- 
ket place,  in  which  ftands  an  elegant  town  hall. 
All-Sa»i:ts  Church  is  a  beautiful  fabric.  The 
tower  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  but 
the  body  is  the  architecture  of  Gibbs.     Here  are 

*  If  merit  v.- ere  to  be  eftiaaat^!  by.  utility,  a  fbtue  would 
be  creeled,  in  honour  of  Bakew^l  ;  a  man  who  will  be  long  and 
defervealy  celebrated  in  georgic  annals. 

f  It  is  hofo  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  .the  reprcfentative 
of  the  -Haftings, 

feveral 
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feveral  monuments  of  the  Cavendiih  family,  but 
none,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  deferving 
much  notice,  as  works  of  art. 

The  famous  filk  mill,  on  the  river  here,  it  is 
well  known,  was  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe, 
in  1719,  who  brought,  the  model  out  of  Italy  with 
thegreatertdifficultyand  riik.  There  areaboutone 
hundred  thouiand  movements,  turned  by  a  fingle 
wheel,  any  one  of  which  may  be  flopped,  inde- 
pendent of  the  reft.  Every  time  the  great  wheel 
goes  round,  which  is  thrice  in  a  minute,  it  works 
feventy-three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twerw 
ty-eight  yards  of  filk.  By  this  piece  of  machine- 
ry the  raw  filk  of  foreign  countries  is  prepared  for 
the  warp.  About  two  hundred  perfons,  of  both 
fexes,  and  of  all  ages,  are  employed  here,  to  the 
great  relief  and  comfort  of  the  poor. 

The  china  manufactory  is  not  lefs  worthy  of 
notice.  It  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
beauty  and  perfection,  both  as  to  colouring, 
drawing,  and  the  finenefs  of  the  ware. 

It  lhould  alfo  be  mentioned,  that  there  are  a 
few  hands  engaged  in  polifhing  the  marbles, 
fpars,  and  petrifactions,  which  abound  in  this 
county,  and  converting  them  into  vafes,  urns, 
pillars,  columns,  and  ornamental  furniture  for 
chimney  pieces. 

A  mile  beyond  Derby  is  Little  Chefter,  the 
Derventio  of  the  Romans,  fome  veltiges  of  which 
are  itill  perceptible,  and  where  many  antiquities 
have  been  difcovered. 

Farther  on,  in  the  road  to  Buxton,  lies  Kedlef- 
ton,  the  feat  of  Lord  Scarfdale,  which  may  pro- 
perly be  called  the  Glory  of  Derbyihire.  It  was 
built  from  the  defigns  of  Mr.  Robert  Adam.  The 
front  is  magnificent  and  beautiful,  and  the  apart- 
Ff  3  merits 
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ments  #r,e  elegant  and  ufeful.  The  approach  is 
through  a  grove  of  venerable  and  majeftic  oaks, 
and  then  over  a  fine  lawn,  interfered  by  a  piece 
of  water,  over  which  is  thrown  an  elegant  ftone 
bridge. 

The  whole  front  is  three  hundred  and  fixty 
feet  long,  and  in  its  centre  is  a  flight  of  fteps 
leading  to  a  portico,  confifting  of  fix  Corinthian 
pillars,  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  fupport  a 
pediment  decorated  with  ftatues.  By  this  we  en- 
ter the  hall,  a  Angularly  iplendid  apartment,  fix- 
ty-ieven  by  forty-two  feet  from  wall  to  wall,  and 
fi»ty-!even  to  the  top  of  the  window.  Orreach 
fide  are  eight  .fluted  pillars,  of  variegated  marble 
of  the  county,  and  two  at  each  end,  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  twenty-five  feet  high.  Between  the 
columns  are  fome  antique  ftatues  in  niches,  over 
which  are  bailb  relievos  in  compartments.  The 
ceiling  is  covered  and  richly  ornamented  with 
paintings  and  relievos. 

The  faloon  is  forty-two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
fifty-four  feet  fix  inches  high,  crowned  with  a 
dome  which  lights  the  room.  Over  the  doors 
are  four  paintings  by  jMoriand,  and  fome  ftatues 
difpofed  in  niches. 

The  other  apartments  of  this  noble  manfion  are 
of  equal  magnificence,  according  to  their  destina- 
tion. There  are  fome  capital  paintings  here  by 
the  firft  matters,  which  we  cannot  particularize. 

The  north  is  the  principal  front,  and  from  it 
the  eye  is  conducted  by  a  beautiful  flope  to  the 
water,  which  is  feen  tumbling  down  a  cafcade, 
encircling  a  woody  illand,  falling  over  rugged 
rocks  at  the  bridge,  and  then  forming  a  large  ri- 
ver, on  which  is  a  yacht.  Below  is  a  fmaliruf- 
tic  -building  over  a  mineral  well  and  bath,  of  the 

nature 
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nature  of  the  Harrowgate  water,  ufedby  fuch  in- 
valids as  chufe  to  refort  thither.  A  good  inn  is 
built  very  near,  for  their  accommodation. 

In  the  back  front  of  the  houfe  lies  the  pleafure 
ground,  ftretching  up  to  a  fine  and  exteniiye 
plantation.  The  walk  is  about  three  miles  in 
circuit. 

"  Of  all  the  houfes,"  fays  Mr.  Bray,  «  I  ever 
faw,  I  do  not  recoiled  any  one  which  fo  complete- 
ly pleafed  me  as  this,  and  the  uncommon  polite- 
neis  and  attention  of  the  peribn  who  mewed  it, 
added  not  a  little  to  the  entertainment." 

Leaving  this  delightful  fpot,  they  proceeded 
through  Wefton,  Ayrton,  and'  Wirkfworth  to 
Matlock,  through  apicturefque  country,  abound- 
ing in  minerals  and  tepid  fprings,  which  form  a 
number  of  curious  petrifactions. 

The  entrance  of  Matlock  Dale,  from  Cromford, 
is  by  a  parlage  cut  through  the  rock,  which  makes 
a  very  ftriking  appearance.  From  hence  it  is 
about  a  mile  to  the  bath,  the  road  running  by  the 
river  fide,  through  a  dale,  in  fome  places  fo  hem- 
med in  by  rocks,  as  barely  to  allow  room  for  the 
torrent  and  the  road.  In  other  places  it  expands 
to  a  greater  width  :  in  all,  it  exhibits  a  mofl  ro- 
mantic and  beautiful  fcene. 

At  Matlock  are  two  baths,  the  old  and  the 
new,  each  poiTefling  its  appropriate  conveniences. 
The  company  dine  together  in  a  large  room  at 
two,  and  fup  at  eight ;  after  which  there  are  mu- 
fic  and  cards.  The  ordinary  is  moderate ;  and 
every  perfon  drinks  afterwards  as  he  likes. 

Between  the  bath  and  the  village  of  Matlock, 
the  ride  is  equally  romantic  with  the  entrance  of 
the  dale,  and  llill  more  fo  at  high  Torr,  whofe 
perpendicular  height  is  faid  to  be  one  hundred 

and 
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?md  forty  yards.  About  half  way  up,  it  is  cover- 
ed with  brufhwood  ;  but  the  upper  part  is  almoft 
entirely  bare.,  and  inacceffible.  The  river  runs 
clofe  at  the  foot,  and  by  the  intervention  of  a 
Tedge  of  rdcks,  forms  a  confiderable  cafcade. 
The  irrata  exactly  correfpond  with  thofe  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the- vale. 

A  little  beyond  this  is  the  village,  fcattered  on 
the  fides  of  the  hills  and  in  the  bottom,  which, 
with  the  church,  ftanding  (ingle,  yet  fhekered 
by  trees,  the  bridge,  the  ftream,  and  the  diftant 
hills,  form  altogether  a  moft  varied  and  pi6tu- 
refque  landfcape )  while,  about  a  mile  farther* 
is  a  u  ild  and  dreary  fcene,  fit  for  the  pencil  of 
Salvator  Rofa. 

Near  this  is  a  fmelting  houfe,  where  red  lead 
is  made  in  confiderable  quantities;  and -not  far 
from  Matlock  bridge,  are  two  chalybeate  fprings. 

The  ridefrom  hence  to  Nottingham  is  extreme- 
ly pleafant.  On  the  top  of  the  hil)3  called  Riber, 
is  a  Hone,  faid  to  have  formerly  been  of  that 
kind  called,  in  Cornwall,  a  Logan,  or  rocking 
itone.  It  is  now  immovable,  but  exactly  refem- 
fcles  one  figured  by  Dr.  Borlafe. 

At  Birchover,  however,  are  two  very  large 
rocking  ftones,  in  a  moft  extraordinary  fituation. 
The  hill,  on  which  they  ftand,  is  an  immenfe  af- 
femblage  of  rocks  piled  on  each  other,  running 
about  feventy  yards  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  almoft 
perpendicular  at  the  north  and  fouth  ends.  On 
the;  higheft  part  are  the  rocking  ftones,  which 
can  be  moved  by  the  hand,  though  one  of  them 
is  computed  to  be  fifty  tons  in  weight.  It  refts 
pn  two  points  of  lefs  than  a  foot  diameter  each. 

On  the  higheft  ftone  of  all,  a  round  pillar  of 
three  joints, 'with  a  weather-cock  atop,,  has  been 

let 
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let  into  a  hole  in  its  apex.  Near  this  a  chair  is  cut 
with  two  arms,  of  very  rude  workman  (hip,  and  a 
feat  for  a  fingle  perfon  on  each  fide  of  it.  One  of 
the  upperrnoft  ftones  meafures  thirty-feven  feet  or 
more  in  length. 

To  the  right  of 'this  chair,  on  the  opposite  hill, 
is  a  (ingle  ftone,  called  the  AmuTStone,  and  near  it 
another,  known  by  the  name  of  Thomas's  Chair. 

To  the  left,  on  the  points  of  a  high  crag,  are 
two  upright  ftones,,  called  Robin  Hood's  Stride, 
and  not  far  off  are  feen  Cralcliff  Torr  and  Brad- 
well  Torr,  at  which  la  ft  is  another  making  ftone. 

At  the  foot  of  Router,  on  the  fouth-fide,  is 
the  hall  of  the  iame  name.  Afcending  from  this, 
are  other  rocking  Hones,  placed  on  a  pile,  which 
is  fufpended  in  a  terrific  manner.  "  It  feems  in- 
credible," fays  our  author,  "  that  thefe  ftones 
mould  have  been  brought  and  placed  there  by 
any  human  art,  as  no  engines  are  now  known 
which  would  be  equal  to  the  tafk  of  effectuating 
this.  Yet  when  one  considers  Stone  Henge,  an 
undoubted  work  of  art,  when  we  hear  what  fol id- 
ma  tTes  have  been  carried  to  Palmyra,  and  railed 
to  a  great  height,  one  cannot  fay  that  it  is  impof- 
lible  this  mould  be  the  work  of  man," 

Dr.  Borlafe  defences  a  Tolmen  in  Cornwall 
and  another  in  Scilly,  to  confift  of  a  large  orbir 
cuiar  ftone,  fupported  by  two  others,  between 
which  there  is  a  paftage j  and  fays  they  are  both 
on  the  decline  of  hills,  beneath  a  large  cairn  of 
rocks,  (landing  on  two  natural  fupporters.  Some 
of  the  ftones  here  feem  to  anfwer  this  deicription. 
exactly. 

About  half  a  mile  farther,  on  Hartlemoor,  is 
a  circle  of  nine  upright  ftones,  called  the  Nine 
Ladies ;  and,  a  little  well  of  this,  a  iingle  ftone, 

called 
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called  the  King,  near  which  are  forne  cairns, 
which  have  been  found  to  contain  bones.  In 
fhorr,  in  this  wild  and  romantic  track,  fo  fa- 
vourable to  druidieal  erections,  there  are  more 
curiofities  of  that  kind  than  appear  to  have  been 
crowded  into  any  equal  fpace. 

The  vicinity  of  Matlock  is  rich  in  antiquities 
and  the  charms  of  wild  and  picturefquc  nature, 
improved  in  many  places  by  the  fineft  defigns  of 
art. 

The  Vale  of  Dovedale,  a  fpot  conftantly  vifited, 
is  entered  at  a  point  where  the  river  Dove  turns 
a  corner  of  the  projecting  hills,  one  of  which  is 
very  lofty,  and  is  named  Thorpe  Cloud.  It  is 
every  where  deepand  narrow,  the  river  running 
ibmetimes  clofe  to  the  rocks  on  one  fide,  fbme- 
times  on  the  other,  leaving  barely  a  foot  path. 
The  cliffs  on  each  are  wild  and  grotefque  to  the 
la  ft  degree,  p  relenting  all  the  variety  of  form 
and  magnitude  that  fancy  can  conceive.  Yew, 
afh,  whiteieaf,  and  other  trees,  grow  out  of  the 
crevices,  fcattered  in  various  parts,  in  one  place 
forming  a  thick  wood  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

After  proceeding  a  little  Way,  on  the  right,  is  a 
large,  natural  arch,  in  a  projecting  rock.  This 
leads  to  a  cavern  in  the  rock  behind,  called  Rey- 
nard's Hall,  and  to  another,  called  his  Kitchen. 

Towards  the  upper  end  is  another  large  arch 
and  a  cavern,  called  Foxholes.  Beyond  this,  a 
turn  to  the  right  leads  to  a  farm-houfe,  called 
Hanfon  Grange,  while  the  itream  conducts  to 
Mill  Dale.  The  rocks  continue  feme  diitance 
farther,  and  then  are  loft  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees. 

The  Dove  rifes  near  Buxton.  It  is  very  clear 
and  fometimes  deep,  but  generally  iliallqw  and 
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rapid,  and  has  many  fmall  falls.     Trout,  gray- 
ling, and  cray-riih,  abound  here. 

Shells  and  other  foliils,  and  petrifactions,  are 
common  among  the  rocks,  together  with  coarfe 
cryftals  and  red  ochre.  Lava  has  been  discover- 
ed about  Thorpe  Cloud  and  other  places ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  action  of  volca- 
noes on  many  of  the  moil  ftriking  fcenes  in  this 
track. 

On  leaving  Dovedale,  they  vifited  Mr.  Porte's 
at  Ham.  The  gardens  lie  in  a  bottom  furround- 
ed  by  hills.  The  right-hand  hill  is  a  rock,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  rivers,  Hamps  and  Mani- 
fold, iffue  to  light,  within  ten  yards  of  each 
other,  after  being  ingulphed  at  a  considerable 
diftance  from  hence,  and  alfo  from  each  other. 
Prefently  joining  their  ftreams,  they  fall  into 
the  Dove,  not  far  from  this  place. 

In  the  rock  above  is  a  favourite  feat  of  Con- 
greve's,  where  it  is  faid  he  fat  and  wrote  his 
play  of  the  Old  Batchelor.  The  oppofite  hill 
rifes  fteep  and  high,  and  is  clothed  with  pendant- 
woods. 

In  the  garden  is  a  curious  engine  for  fupplying 
the  houfe  with  water.  There  are  two  buckets, 
which  work  themfelves  by  their  alternate  rife 
and  defcent,  the  full  one  emptying  itfelf  into  a 
pipe  communicating  with  the  houfe. 

About  four  miles  from  Ham  is  the  village  of 
Whetton,  a  mile  from  which  is  a  mill  in  the 
bottom,  below  which  the  Mainfold  ruthes  into 
fome  chafms  in  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  is  loft* 
till  it  makes  its  appearance  in  Ham  gardens  j  a* 
has  been  afcertained  by  throwing  tome  corks  into 
the  ftream  here,  and  catching  them  in  a  net  at 
the  fpof  where  it  emerges, 

In 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  Whetton  isE&onMine, 
one  of  the  rieheit  copper  mines  in  Europe.  The 
bill  on  which  it  is  found  is  ieven  hundred  feet 
in  perpendicular  height.  A  Cornifh  miner,  in 
1739,  paffing  this  ridge,  accidentally  picked  up 
a  bit  of  the  ore,  and  thus  opened  a  treafure  to 
the  proprietor  which,  on  an  average,  yields 
10,0001.  a  year.  -    '- 

The  miners  wosk  fix  hours  at  a  time  for  a 
{hilling  ;  women  by  talk  .earn  from  4d.  to  8d. 
a  day  ;   and  girls  and  boys  from  2d.  to  4d.  each. 

Travellers  generally  vifit  Aihburn,  and  the  ce- 
lebrated picture  of  Raphael  at  Okeover.  The 
church  of  Aihburn  was  dedicated  to  St.  Ofwald, 
by  Hugh  de  Fatilhull,  biihop  of  Coventry,  in 
1241,  as  appears  from  a  brafs  plate  full  extant, 
found  fome  years  ago  in  repairing  the  edifice. 

In  the  church  of  Bentley  is  a  monument  to 
one  jof  tbe  I'erehfords,  which  family  has  been 
feated  here  iince  the  coriquelt,  who  had  fixteen 
ions,  eight  of  whom  ioft  their  lives  in  the  glo- 
rious battle  of  Agincourt. 

There  is  a  very  pleafarit  ride  to  Baketvell, 
through  a  continuation  of  fublime  or  beautiful 
IcciiCs.  About  a  mile  031  this  fide,  Haddun  Hall, 
on  the  rife  of  a  hill,  overlooking  the  little  river 
\a\c,  prefects  its  venerable  front.  This  houfe  is 
caitellated,  and  coniiits  of  tw^o  courts.  For  many 
generations  it  was  the  feat  of  the  Vernons,  but 
afterwards  defceasded  by  marriage  to  the  Man- 
ners, and,  for  more  than  a  century,  was  the 
principal  refidence  of  the  Rutland  family,  till 
8&lvoir  Caitle  fupplanted  it. 

jB&keAvell  lies  -  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The. 
^h*irch  tiancls  on  a  little  eminence,  and  makes  a 
handfonje  appearance.     The- fort  is  of  great  an ~. 

tiquity. 
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tiquity.  At  the  weft  end  is  a  fine  Saxon  arch 5 
and  in  the  cemetery  is  an  antique  itone  crofs,  cu- 
fiouily  carved.  The  chancel  contains  ibme  tombs 
of  the  Vernons. 

About  two  miles  beyond  Bakewell  lies  the  vil- 
lage of  Afhford  in  the  Water.  An  adjacent  hill 
has  a  wall  guarding  a  precipice,  from  which 
fpot  is  a  mod  enchanting  view,  over  Monfali 
Dale,  the  river  Wye,  and  its  fylvan  banks. 
Crefsbrooke  Dale,  not  for  off,  if  cleared  of  wood, 
it  is  faid,  would  be  a  Dovedale  in  miniature.  At 
Afhford  is  a  connderable  work  for  polifhing  the 
native  marble  of  the  country. 

Hardwick  Hall,  a  noble  old'  feat  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  is  about  ten  miles  from  Matlock. 
It  is  built  of  itone  dug  out  of  the  hill  on  which 
it  ftands,  and  has  a  lofty  tower  at  each  corner, 
and  a  fpacious  court  in  front.  The  apartments, 
which  are  very  fpacious,  are  decorated  with  a 
variety  of  portraits,  and  other  choice  productions 
of  the  pencil. 

In  one  of  the  chambers  is  a  bed  worked  by 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  while  fhe  was  a  prifoner 
here,  under  the  conduct  of.  the  Earl  of  Shrewihu- 
ry  :  it  is  in  filks,  worked  on  canvas,  and  fet  on 
black  velvet.  The  chairs  and  hangings  are  alfo 
by  the  fame  royal  hands. 

Here  the  duke  generally  fpends  a  few  weeks 
in  the  fummer,  and  indeed  it  is  almoil  irnpoffible 
to  find  a  more  delirable  or  noble  fituation. 

The  next  place  they  vinted  was  Chatfworth, 
lying  in  a  bottom,  amidft  plantations,  and. backed 
by  fteril  hills.  At  the  entrance  of  the  park  is -.a 
handfome  houfe  erected  for  the  chaplain,  who  ha* 
alfo  the  living  of  the  place.  A  very  elegant  itone 
bridge  of  three  arches  is  erected  oyer  the  Der-" 
Vol.  II.  G  g  wen^ 
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went,  and  on  the  left  of  this,  hid  among  the 

trees,  is    the  remains   of  an   old    fquare    tower, 

moated  round,  called  Queen  Mary's  Garden,  or 

Bower. 

Chatfworth  Houfe  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
King  William  III.  and  was  long  considered  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Peak.  It  is  certainly 
magnificent ;  but  it  porlefles  few  of  thole, archi- 
tectural beauties  which  are  now  fo  confpicuous 
•in  more  modern  ftructures  :.nor  are  the  works  of 
i^rt  either  numerous  or  choice. 

The  chapel  is  elegant,  and  contains  Tome  es- 
qu^fite  carving  by  Gibbon,  who  loft  his  life  here 
by  a  fall  from  a  fcaiibld.  In  the  library  are  a 
tew  antiques;  "  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
houfe  is  ihewn,"  fays  Mr.  Bray,  "  does  not  much 
prejudice  a  perfon  in  its  favour*.  The  conceits 
in  the  water-works/'  continues  he,  "  might  ap- 
pear wonderful,  when  they  were  made;  but 
thofe  '  who  have  contemplated  the  water-falls, 
which  nature  exhibits  in  this  coun-lry  and  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom,  will  receive  little 
pleafure  from  feeing  a  temporary  Stream  falling 
down  a  flight  of  iieps,  f pouted  out  of  the  mouths 
of  dolphins  or  dragons,  or  fquirted  from  the 
leaves  of  a  copper  tree." 

At  the  extremity  of  the  wood  is  a  hunting 
tower,  ninety  feet  high;  but,  notwithstanding  its 
elevation,  it  commands  little  profpe£t  on  fome 

*  Vv'e  liave  more  than  once  bad  occafion  to  remark,  that 
*he  imprciTion  vi titers  receive  from  the  view  or'  a  place,  is  as 
frequently  conveyed  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  fliewn,  as  by- 
its  native  beauties  or  defecls.  A  gentleman  meets  with  a  fur- 
Iv  porter,  an  avaricious  houfekeeper,  or  a  bagging,  irvfolent 
g  irdencr  :  he'is  at  once  difgufted ;  and  retorts,  very  unjuftly, 
'*lu:  i'aults  of  the  tenants  on  the  owner.,  or  his  fait. 

hands, 
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hands,  from  the  luxuriant  growth  '  of' the  trees. 
The  houie,  the  park,  the  river,  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, lie  immediately  below.  Beyond  is  Mr.  Eyre's 
at  Haflbp,  with  the  plantations  furrounding  his 
houlej  Bafslow,  Stony  Middleton,  and  Stole 
Hall. 

Above  the  wood  is  a  level  ground,  in  which  is 
a  large  nurfery  of  fore  ft  trees,  which  are  planted 
out,  as  occafion  requires,  in  the  hills  above, 
where  they  moot  vigorously.. 

Returning  by  a  boundary  walk,  they  crofted 
the  rill  from  the  refervoir,  which  deicends  very 
rapidly  for  a  hundred  yards  to  the  water  tem- 
ple. Pafs  by  ibme  pieces  of  water  to  the  grand 
canal,  whfch  is  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
yards  long  and  twenty-five  broad,  occupying  the 
original  fite  of  a  hill,  which  was  removed  to  eii-  . 
large  the  view.  From  the  end  of  this  lake  is  a 
noble  terrace  walk  leading  to  the  houfe,  feparat- 
ed  by  a  baluftrade  from  a  walk  in  the  fh rubbery 
below,  which  is  parted  from  the  park  by  a  funk- 
fence. 

The  great  ftables  are  built  on  a  magnificent 
fcale.  The  weft  and  north  parts  extend  two 
hundred  and  two  feet ;  and  the  centre  part  of 
the  funk  front  alone  contains  iiandings  for  twen- 
ty-one horfes. 

The  alterations  made  in  the  grounds  by  the 
late  duke,  were  under  the  direction  of  the  cele- 
brated Brown,  and  in  ibme  places  evince  his 
fpirit  and  his  tafte.  Though  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  preient  duke  has  made  many  improve- 
ments in  his  environs,  "  he  is  not  backward/* 
fays  our  author,  '■'.  in  distributing  his  money  to 
the  diftrefled.  The  poor,  the  widow,  and  the 
fatherlefs,  blefs  that  Providence  which  has  be- 
G  g  2  flowed 
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flowed  fuch  wealth  on  one  fo  read}-  to  impart  it." 
This  is  real  praifej  and  the  man  who  deferves  it 
need  not  regard  the  ftrictures  of  critics  on  his 
houfe  or  his  pleafure  grounds. 

They  now  fet  out  to  vifit  the  Peak.  Crofling 
the  river,  they  came  to  Stony  Middleton,  where 
immenfe  quantities  of  lime  are  burnt  for  manure. 
On  the  north  fide  of  the  town  is  St.  Martin's 
Bath,  nearly  as  hot  as  that  at  Buxton,  inclofed 
by  four  walls,  and  ufed  with  good  fuccefs  by  the 
afflicted  with  the  rheumatifm  Several  other 
warm  fprings  rife  in  the  environs,  and  alio  a 
chalybeate  one. 

In  the  lead  mines,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
mountain,  about  two  fathoms  above  the  ore,  was 
a  bed  of  Boulder  ftones,  any  one  of  which,  being 
broken,  is  found  to  contain  a  certain  quantity  of 
foft  bitumen,  like  Barbadoes  tar.  The  water, 
drilling  through  this  ftratum,  is  liable  to  be  fet 
on  fire. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  mountain  is  a  mine 
that  cannot  be  worked,  from  the  quantity  of 
fulphur  mixed  with  the  ore,  which  explodes  as 
foon  as  it  is  ftruck. 

This  is  the  entrance  of  Middleton  Dale, 
through  which  the  turnpike-road  runs.  It  is  a 
deep,  narrow  dell,  between  lofty  rocks,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  rent  by  fome  convulfion  of 
nature.  A  ftreamlet  runs  down  by  the  fide  of 
the  road,  great  part  of  the  way.  At  the  time 
of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lifbon*,  the  rocks 
here  were  fo  much  agitated,  that  foil  fell  from 
their  fifTures  on  the  workmen's  heads,  and  explo- 

*  This  awful  vifitation  of  Providence  was  likewife  felt  in 
Scotland.     See  Pennant's  Tours,  Vol.  L 

fions 
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fions  were  heard  as  if  cannon  had  been  tired)  but 
"lio  damage  was  done. 

Here  are  fome  remarkable  caverns.  One  of 
them  is  called  Boilen  Hole:  but  the  chief  is  Bam- 
forth  Hole,  in  Charlefwork,  of  great  extent,  and 
beautifully  furniihed  with  ftala&itious  petrifac- 
tions. 

In  this  place  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that, 
on  Tidefwell  Moor,  fix  hundred  feet  have  been 
funk  in  the  toad-ftone  without  finding  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ftratum.  Mr.  Whitehurft  conjectures 
this  to  be  lava,  and  to  have  flowed  from  ^volca- 
no, which  difgorged  its  contents  between  the 
ftrata  in  all  directions, 

Middleton  Dale  terminates  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Peak,  bleak,  open,  and  bare  of  trees ;  yet 
even  here  the  plough  has  been  fucceisfully  intro- 
duced, and  oats  arrive  at  perfection. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Wardlow 
Turnpike,  Tidefwell  is  feen  on  the  left,  and  two 
roads  turn  off  on  the  right.  The  neaieft  goes 
from  Tidefwell  to  Sheffield:  the  farther  con- 
duels  to  Caltleton,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where  the  cavern,  called  the  Devil's  A — e,  is  to 
be  feen. 

The  well  at  Tidefwell,  enumerated  among  the 
wonders  of  the  Peak,  is  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
the  town,  and  ebbs  and  rlows  at  uncertain  pe- 
riods. Eden  Hole,*  another  of  the  wonders,  is 
about  three  or  four  miles  diflant,  but  deferves 
little  attention,  being  only  a  very  deep  chafm  in 
the  earth,  walled  round,  to  prevent  accidents. 

*  Some  calculate  it  to  be  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four 
yards  deep,  or  more  j  o'.hersfay  the  plummet  {tops  at  one  hun- 
dred and  lixty,  Perhaps  the  depth  may  be  different  indiffer- 
ent places. 

G  g  3  Tidefwell 
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Tidefwell,  except  a  few  houfes,  is  rather  a 
mean  village.  The  church  however  is  large,  and 
contains  fome  ancient  monuments ;  but  none  for 
perfons  of  any  considerable  note. 

In  proceeding  to  Caftleton,  they  defcended  a 
Jong  and  fteep  hill,  from  which  there  is  a  varie- 
gated and  exteniive  landfcape.  Caftleton  is  a 
poor,  fmall  town,  with  a  cattle  Handing  on  the 
hill  above  it,  not  eafiiy  acceffible.  The  fortrefs, 
however,  was  not  well  calculated  for  defence,  ex- 
cept againft  any  fudden  aflaul.t,  as  it  was  neither 
large  nor  furnifhed  with  a  well.  It  was  garrifon- 
ed  by  the  barons  in  King  John's  time,  and  was 
•wrefted  from  them  by  Ferrers^  earl  of  Derby. 
Tradition  fays  it  was  built  by  William  Peverell, 
natural  fon  of  the  Conqueror.  The  walls  of  the 
Iceep,  on  the  fouth  and  weft  fides,  are  ftill  pretty 
entire,  and,  at  the  north-weft  corner,  are  fifty- 
five  feet  high ;  but  the  north  and  eaft  fides  are 
much  mattered.  On  the  outfide  it  forms  a  fquare" 
pf  thirty-eight  feet,  with  walls  eight  feet  thick. 

This  caftle  was  ufed  for  keeping  the  records  of 
"the  Miner's  Courts,  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
when  they  were  removed  to  Tutbury. 

The  cavern  at  this  place  is  an  object  of  real 
curiofity.  A  rock,  at  the  left  of  the  entrance, 
rifes  to  a  great  height,  and  directly  from  the 
caftle  wall  to  the  ground  is  eighty- feven  yards 
and  a  half,  with  a  Hope  on  one  hand  of  two  hun- 
dred, and  on  the  other  of  one  hundred.  In  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  are  fome  huts  for  packthread- 
fpinners :  this,  is  forty  yards  wide  and  fourteen 
high.  At  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  entrance,  you  come  to  the  firft 
ftream,  the  roof  gradually  Hoping  to  within 
two  yards  of  its  furface,  This  water  is  to  be 
%  crowed 
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croffed  by  lying  down  in  a  boat,  which  is  pufhed 
forward  by  the.  guide.  You  then  come  to  an 
apartment  of  great  extent,  with  feveral  apertures 
atop.  After  crofting  the  water  a  fecond  time,  on 
the  guide's  back,  you  enter  Roger  Rain's  Houfe, 
fo  called,  from  the  continual  dropping  of  the 
roof.  Here  you  are  entertained  by  a  company 
of  fingers,  who,  having  taken  a  different  route, 
are  Rationed  in  a  place,  called  the  Chancel. 

In  the  whole,  the  water  is  to  be  cfofTed  fever* 
times,  but  ftepping-ftones  are  fufficient,  except 
at  the  two  firft  paflages.  At  the  diftance  of  fe- 
ven hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  entrance, 
the  rock  clofes  fo  near  the  water  as  to  preclude 
all  farther  accefs.  A  bold  adventurer  fome  years 
ago  tried  to  penetrate  farther.  He  plunged 
in,  but  (truck  his  head  againft  the  rock,  and  fell 
motionlefs  to  the  bottom,  from  which  he  was 
with  difficulty  dragged  out.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  blait  the  rock,  to  open  a  farther  commu- 
nication y  but  with  what  ultimate  fuccefs  cannot 
be  determined. 

<e  On  coming  out  of  the  cavern,"  fays  Mr.Bray^ 
'<  after  having  been  fo  long  abfent  from  day,  the 
firil  appearance  of  light  has  an  effect,  beyond  de- 
fcription.  No  one  can  fee  it  without  feeling  a 
moil  grateful  fenfation." 

At  the  foot  of  Mam  Torr  is  another  cavern* 
called  Water-hull  j  but  as  the  defcent  is  very  dif- 
ficult as  well  as  dirty,  and  nothing  worth  feeing 
at  the  bottom,  they  declined  vifiting  it.  Here 
very  beautiful  petrifactions  are  found,  in  all  pof* 
flble  forms  and  fancied  refemblances. 

The  hills,  on  the  different  fides  of  the  town, 
produce  fione  of  very  different  quality.  That  on 
the  north  affords  a  delightful  profpe<5t  over  Caftle- 
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ton  Dale  and  Edale.  Oats  are  produced  here 
even  on  the  mod  unpromifing  fpots.  The  pro- 
perty is  chiefly  vetted  in  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
ihire. 

The  foot  of  Mam  Torr,  or  the  Shivering 
Mountain,  is  about  a  mile  from  Caftleton  :  its 
perpendicular  height  is  faid  to  be  four  hundred 
and  fifty-fix  feet  *.  According  to  vulgar  tradi- 
tion, it  is  conftantly  crumbling  down,  yet  never 
diminifnes.  In  the  fame  chain  is  little  Mam 
Torr,  of  inferior  dimenfions  and  elevation. 

On  the  top  and  tides  of  the  hill,  on  which 
they  rife,  is  a  camp  fuppofed  to  be  Roman.  It 
is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  lies  between  the  two 
Torrs,  and'is  difficult  of  accefs.  From  this  caf- 
trametation  a  ditch  is  carried  down  the  fouthern 
ride  of  the  hill,  crofs  the  valley  to  Michlow 
•Hill,  about  three  miles  off,  and  from  thence  it 
goes  in  a  ftraight  line  to  Shatton,  about  three 
mites  more.  It  is  called  the  Grey  Ditch,  and 
pollibly  was  a  Roman  praetentura.  There  is  no 
tradition  concerning  it ;  but  pieces  of  fwords, 
fpears,  fpurs,  and  bridle  bits,  have  been  found 
on  both  rides  of  it.  The  Roman  ftation,  called 
Brough,  lies  in  the  vicinity,  at  the  junction  of 
Bradwell-water  with  the  Nooe.  Brough  Cattle, 
as  it  is  called,  lies  a  little  to  the  north.  Numer- 
ous antiquities  have  been  difcovered  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  many  veftiges  of  buildings. 

A  few  years  ago  a  large  itone,  lying  on  the  iide 
of  the  hill  near  the  village  or  Edale,  was  removed, 
and  under  it  was  found  fifteen  or  fixteen  beads, 
about  two  inchesdiameter,andabout  the  thicknefs 
of  the  Item  of  a  large  tobacco  pipe.     One  was  of 

*  It  is  one  thouftni  feet  above  the  level  of  Celeron  Vale, 

amber* 
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amber,  the  reft  of  different  coloured  glafs.  They 
were  amulets  ufed  by  the  Druids,  of  which 
many  ridiculous  flories  have  been  told.  They 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland. 

This  being  a  mine  country,  many  local  cuf- 
toms  are  obferved,  and  difputes  between  the 
miners  are  tired  at  the  Barmoot  court,  which  is 
held  about  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas,  or  offeener 
if  required. 

Seven  miles  from  Tidefwell  is  Buxton,  whofe 
bath  has  been  celebrated  fmce  the  era  of  the 
Romans,  and  to  the  prefent  time  fupports  its  re- 
putation. In  gout  and  rheumatifm,  even  when 
perfons  have  been  crippled  by  thofe  painful  dif- 
orders,  here  they  find  a  cure,  and  hang  up  the 
votive  crutch. 

The  town  lies  in  a  pleafant  bottom,  and,  owing 
to  the  refort  of  company,  has  been  much  enlarged 
and  beautified.  The  bath  isat  a  houfe  called  the 
Hall:  it  is  in  a  room  about  ten  yards  long,  five 
and  a  half  wide,  and  of  the  fame  height,  a  flone 
bench  running  along  one  fide  and  end  of  it. 
The  bath  itfelf  is  about  twenty-fix  feet  long, 
twelve  wide,  and  four  feet  nine  inches  deep, 
paved  at  the  bottom  with  flag  ftones:  the  water  is 
little  more  than  blood  warm.  The  two  princi- 
pal fprings  rife  up  through  a  kind  of  black  lime- 
ftone  rock.  An  outer  bath,  feventeen  feet  long, 
ten  feet  broad,  and  four  and  a  half  feet  deep,  is 
filled  from  the  inner  one  :  the  fprings  are  capable 
of  replenifhing  them  both  in  little  more  than 
than  two  hours. 

The  water  is  fulphurous  and  faline,  yet  not 
unpalatable:  it  neither  tinges  filver,  nor  is  it 
purgative.    If  drank,  it  creates  an  appetite,  and 
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is  prefcribed  in  fcorbutic  rheumatifms,  and  con- 
sumptions. 

St.  Anne's  Well  fumithes  the  water  which  is 
drank,  fecured  by  an  elegant  fion.e  alcove.  Here 
St.  Anne  had  formerly  a  chapel.  Several  other 
warm  fprings  rife  within  a  imall  compafs;  a'nd 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  brook,  oppohte  to  the 
hall,  is  a  chalybeate  one,  which,  mixed  with 
either  of  the  other,  proves  purgative. 

Betides  the  hall,  there  are  fome  other  houfes 
of  accommodation  ;  and  the  relbrt  of  company 
increasing,  the  Duke  of  Devon  lb  ire,  who  is 
owner  of  the  bath,  has  projected  fuch  buildings. 
and  improvements,  as  will  be  an  ornament  to  the 
place,  and  tempt  vifiters  to  refort  to  Buxton  for 
pieafure,  as  well  as  health.  The  new  crefcent  is 
an  elegant  defign. 

This  place  is  only  a  town  (hip  of  Bakewell, 
and  therefore  prayers  are  read  in  the  hall  by  a 
curate,  daily,  for  which  fervice,  a  fubfcription  is 
railed.  The  company  generally  dine  at  a  public 
table,  paying  only  a  milling  a  piece  for  dinner, 
and  the  fame  for  fupper. 

The  fituation  of  Buxton  is  the  very  reverfe  of 
Matlock,  whofe  beautiful  fcenery  is  fought  in 
vain.  Here  dreary  hills  feem  to  vie  in  fterility ; 
and  the  Wye  is  too  much  in  its  infancy,  to  be 
either  large  or  picturefque. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Buxton,  on  the  right 
of  the  Aibburn  road,  is  a  large  hill,  from  which 
limeftone  is  dug,  and  burnt  for  manure.  Under 
this  hill  is  the  cavern,  called  Poole's  Hole,  re- 
puted one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Peak,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  comparable  to  that  at  Caftleton. 

The  entrance  is  by  a  low  arch,  after  which  it 
expands.      Different  hollows  go  by  the  name  of 

Poole's 
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Poole's  Chamber,  Cellar,  &c.  and  the  droppings 
from  the  roof,  form  maiTes  of  ftone  of  lb  many- 
various  configurations,  as  6y  the  aids  of  imagina- 
tion to  reprefent  almoit  every  thing  animate  and 
inanimate.  When  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  at 
Buxton,  the  proceeded  as  far  as  a  pillar,  which 
ftill  goes  by  her  name;  and  few  ventured  farther ; 
but  beyond  this  is  a  deep  afcent,  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  which  terminates  near  the 
roof  in  a  hollow,  called  the  Needle's  Eye,  in 
which  a  candle  being  placed,  it  has  the  brilliance 
of  a  ftar. 

Near  this  cave  are  found  hexagonal  cryftals, 
but  of  a  bad  colour.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be 
formed  in  the  winter,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Short,  the  more  cold  and  ftormy  it  is,  the  larger 
and  harder  the  cryftalizations. 

About  a  mile  from  Buxton,  on  the  left  of  the 
AQiburn  road,  is  a  hill,-  called  Staden  Low,  be- 
tween the  road  and  which  is  a  fquare  vallum,, 
with  an  adjacent  circle,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Stuke- 
ley.  Under  Staden  Low,  the  rocks  between 
which  the  river  runs,  forms  a  tremendous  preci- 
pice, called  the  Lover's  Leap.  This  with  the 
Marvel  Stones,  Chee  Torr,  and  the  Druid's 
Temple,  near  Newhaven,  all  lie  within  a  morn- 
ing's ride  of  Buxton;  neither  of  which,  however, 
require  a  particular  defcription 

Bidding  adieu  to  Buxton,  they  purfued  the 
Sheffield  road,  over  the  high  and  barren  moors, 
of  which  there  is  a  long  fucceffion,  though  not 
quite  deftitute  of  pidturefque  objects,  This  town 
has  for  fome  centuries  been  famous  for  the  iron 
trade,  which  is  here  carried  on,  particularly  in 
the  fabrication  of  tools,  to  an  aftoniihing  extent. 
The  rivers  Sheff  and  Dun  unite  near  this  place, 
1  and 
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and  a  navigation  is  open  to  Hull.  The  popula* 
tion  is  computed  at  40,0005  and  every  per  fori  is 
fully  employed. 

The  number  of  fraiths  and  cutlers  eftabliilied 
here,  is  mentioned  by  Leland.  The  grinders 
have  very  high  wages,  both  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  their  employment,  and  the  nicety  re- 
quifite  in  nnifhing  edge  tools.  One  water-wheel 
gives  motion  to  a  variety  of  grindftones,  which 
have  different  degrees  of  velocity. 

Much  bufinefs  is  alfo  done  in  filver  and  filver 
plating  5  and  to  obviate  the  difficulties  of  this 
kind  of  manufacture,  an  aiTay  has  been  obtained, 
which  will  fave  both  expence  and  lofs  of  time. 

Kere  is  likewife  a  fiik  mill,  on  the  model  of 
that  at  Derby.  A  new  church  was  built  about 
the  middle  of  this  century.  In  the  great  church 
is  a  noble  monument,  to  the  memory  of  George 
Karl  of  Shrewfbury,  in  which  family  this  manor 
was  formerly  vetted.  The  infcription  records  his 
having  the  cuftody  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  for 
iixteen  years.  Sheffield  now  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  cafUe  here  was  entirely 
razed,  after  the  death  of  Charles  I. 

In  proceeding  to  Barniley,  the  woods  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  are  feen  on  the  right, 
and  on  the  left  is  Wentworth  Cattle,  the  feat  of 
the  Earl  of  Stafford,  a  noble  manfion,  elegantly 
furnifhed  and  embelliilied  with  the  works  of  art  j 
while  the  pleafure  grounds  and  plantations  re- 
flect back  luftre  on  the  houfe.  The  environs 
are  indeed  charming:  the  woods  and  water  are 
iketched  with  great  taftej  and  the  eafy  accefs 
which  ftrangers  have  to  examine  every  beauty  of 
the  place,  does  honour  to  the  liberality  of  the 
noble  pofTefTor. 

Bamfley 
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Rarniley  is  a  fonall  town,  black  with  coal- 
mines and  iron-works;  yet,  byway  of  contrail, 
it  has  alio  a  bleacheiy  lor  thread. 

Near  the  village  of  Sandall,  in  the  road  to 
Wakefield,  was  a  cattle  built  by  John  Earl  of 
Warren,  which  afterwards  defcended  to  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  the  competitor  of  Henry  VI.  who 
loft  his  life  between  this  place  and  Wakefield, 
in  the  battle  fought  with  Henry's  queen.  A 
crofs  was  erected  to  mark  the  fpot  where  he  fell, 
but  it  was  deitroyed  in  the  civil  wars. 

On  the  bridge  over  the  Calder,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Wakefield,  (lands  a  chapel  built  by 
Ed\vard  IV.  now  converted  -into  a  warehoufe, 
and  let  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  to  whom  it 
belongs.  In  the  front  are  the  remains  of  fome 
groups  of  figures  and  other  ornaments,  probably 
allufive  to  the  battle  before  mentioned,  or  to 
the  cruel  murder  of  the  young  Earl  of  Rutland, 
by  Lord  CI iilbrd,  which  was  perpetrated  near  this 
bridge. 

Wakerield  is  a  handfome,  well-built  town,  and 
has  long  been  noted  tor  the  clothing  trade.  The 
liver  is  navigable  from  this  place,  and  htis  been 
made  fo  lince  about  the  year  1.698. 

The  road  from  hence  to  Leeds  is  through  a 
country  black  with  coal-pits,  and  the  fmoke  of 
lire-engines   and   glafs   houfesj  but   the  foil  is 

gOOd. 

At  Leeds  the  clothing  trade,  the  fiaple  manu- 
facture of  the  kingdom,  and  which  is  a  more 
genuine  fcurce  of  wealth  than  the  mines  of 
Peru,  may  be  feen  in  all  its  glory.  A  handfome 
hall  has  been  erected  here  for  the  clothiers,  and 
it  is  aftoniming  how  much  bufinefs  is  done  on 

Vol.11.  Hh  their 
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their  weekly  market  days,  Tuefdays  and  Satur- 
days. 

About  three  miles  off,  are  the  ruins  of  Kirk- 
flall,  Abbey,  a  (lately  Gothic  building,  (landing 
in  a  vale,  watered  by  the  Aire.  Enough  of  it 
(till  remains  to  render  its  appearance  venerable; 
yet  a  perfon  who  has  any  regard  for  ancient 
works  of  piety,  cannot  fee,  without  pain,'  fuch 
buildings  converted  to  the  ignoble  purpofes  of 
a  farm-yard,  and  cattle  ftraying  through  every 
open  part  of  the  building. 

Proceeding  to  Harewood,  they  vifited  the  hall 
of  that  name,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Lafcelles  *,  for-, 
merly  of  the  Gafcoignes.  It  is  a  large,  elegant, 
modern  houfe,  (landing  on  an  eminence,  and 
from  the  fouth  front,  overlooks  a  piece  of  water 
in  the  bottom.  The  whole  is  defigned  and  finiih- 
ed  with  great  taite. 

Here  are  fome  remains  of  a  caftle,  faid  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
but  demolished  in  the  civil  wars.  In  the  church 
is  a  monument  for  that  upright  and  firm  judge, 
Sir  William  Gafcoigne,  who  neither  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  pronounce  an  unjuft  fentence 
againft  Scrope,  archbimop  of  Canterbury,  nor 
was  intimidated  from  fnpporting  the  dignity  of 
the  bench,  by  committing  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales,  for  a  contempt  of  the  court.  This  great 
and  good  man,  at  whofe  fame  venality  will  bluih, 
and  <(  tyrants  tremble  while  they  read/'  died  in 
1412 

At  Knarelborough  are  fome  remains  of  the 
ancient  caftle,  ftanding  on  a  high,  abrupt  bank, 

*  Now  Lord  Kan-wood. 

overlooking 
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overlooking  the  river  Nid.  It  was  built  foon 
after  the  conqueft  by  Serlo  de  Burgh,  and  after 
various  antecedent  revolutions,  it  was  gallantly 
defended  by  the  townfmen  for  Charles  I.  after 
the  battle  of  Marfton-moor  ;  but  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Lilburn,  the  parliamentary  general,  he 
destroyed  all  the  buildings  within  the  walls,  and 
expofed  the  materials  and  furniture  for  fale. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  town,  beyond  the  bridge, 
is  the  famous  dropping  well,  falling  from  a  rock 
of  coarfe  limeiione,  in  a  perpetual  frream  of 
many  threads  of  water,  of  a  petrifying  quality. 

A  mile  from  Knareiborough,  near  Grimble 
Bridge,  is  St.  Robert's  Cave,  the  habitation  of  a 
hermit  of  that  n^me,  in  the  time  of  King  John; 
and  rendered  remarkable,  during  the  prefent 
century,  by  the  discovery  of  a  murder  committed 
there,  fifteen  years  before,  by  Eugene  Aram,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  talents,  who  furiered  for 
the  crime. 

After  viiiting  Plumpton,  Copgrave,  and  Scri- 
ven  Hall,  they  proceeded  to  Ripley,  a  feat  of 
Sir  John  Ingleby  It  is  famous  for  being  the 
birth-place  of  Sir  George  Ripley,  the  celebrated 
chemiit/whoKved  in  the  fifteenth  century,and  who 
is  faid  to  have  discovered  the  philofopher's  ftone. 
A  pig  of  lead  was  discovered  here  in  1734,  with 
the  following  inscription  on  it :  Imp.  Caes.  Do- 
initiano  Aug.  cos.  vTT. 

Their  next  ftage  was  Ripon,  where  flood  an 
ancient  monaftery,  founded  by  Wilfrid,  arch- 
bimop  of  York,  and  once  honoured  with  many 
privileges  and  diflin&ions.  The  church  is  colle- 
giate, and  very  large.  Under  it  is  a  narrow  wind- 
ing paifage,  called  St.  Wilfrid's  Needle,  heretofore 
iuppofed  to  be  a  criterion  of  female  chaftity, 
H  h  2  fuch 
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fuch    as  had   made  a   Hip,    not    being   able   to 
pafVit. 

The  market-place  is  very  large,  with  a  liand- 
fome  obeliik  in  the  centre,  furmounted  by  a 
bugle  horn,  the  arms  of  the  town.  A  horn  is 
blown  by  the  wakeman  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  At  this  town,  in  lG(.)5,  were  found 
many  ancient  Saxon  coins,  of  the  latter  race' of 
the  kings  of  Deira. 

About  four  miles  ea ft  of  Ripon  lies  Newby, 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Weddell,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eure.  The  fituation  is  low,  but  the  grounds 
are  laid  out  to  the  heft  advantage,  and  the  houfo 
itfelf  is  difpofed  and  fnrniihed  in  Adam's  belt 
manner.  The  collection  of  baits  and  antiques 
is  choice  and  extenfive. 

Studley  Park,  celebrated  as  the  moft  em- 
beilifhed  fpot  in  the  north  of  England,  lies  in 
this  vicinity.  The  gardens  are  at  a  irnall  diitance 
from  the  houfe,  in  a  valley,  ornamented  with 
feveral  pieces  of  water  ;  and  the  hills  on  each 
fide  are  covered  with  woods,  in  which  are  in-  ' 
terfperfed  temples  and  other  buildings,  fo  as 
to  form  excellent  points  of  view,  from  the  dif- 
ferent walks,  which  are  carried  along  the  fides 
and  tops  of  the  declivities. 

The  grand  beauty,  however,  of  Studley  Park, 
is  Fountain's  Abbey,  which  now  belongs  to  the 
domains.  It  ftands  at  the  upper  end  of  a  vale, 
commencing  at  the  termination  of  the  old  gar- 
dens, and  forms  one  of  the  moft  piclurefque  and 
beautiful  obje&s  that  any  feat  in  England  can 
command. 

Fountain's  Abbey  was  founded  in  1132,  by 
Thurftan,  archbilhop  of  York,  for  monks  of  the 
Ciftertian  order.    Its  ruins  are  ftill  very  confide?'- 

able 
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able:  the  walls  of  the  church,  a  large  and  lofty 
tower,  part  of  the  cloifters  entire,  and  the  dor- 
mitory over  them,  of  the  kitchen  and  refectory, 
frill  remain  as  monuments  of  the  piety  of  our. 
anceftors. 

Bachfall,a  feqoeftered  and  romantic  fpot,  about 
five  miles  from  Studley,  under  the  fame  pro- 
prietor, partakes  of  the  beauties  of  the  latter, 
Here  fome  fine  walks  are  made,  and  ornamental 
buildings  erected. 

From  Hachfall,  it  is  three  miles  to  the  little 
town  of  Maiham,  the  market-place  of  which  is 
difproportionably  large,  and'  gives  it  a  deferted 
appearance.  The  church  on  the  fouth  fide  is  re- 
markably neat,  and  contains  fome  handfome 
monuments. 

The  manor  belongs  to  Mr  Danby,  whofe  im- 
provements of  the  immenfe  tracks  of  moors  that 
lie  behind  his  houfe,  deferve  the  highelt  panegy- 
ric. He  has  a  colliery,  which  employs  many 
Lands,  and  the  cottages  of  the  Workmen  are 
fcattered  about  on  the  moors.  Some  years  a- 
go  he  permitted  thefe  people  to  inclofe  a  field, 
contiguous  to  their  garden,  for  the  purpofe  of 
raiding  their  own  corn,  and  keeping  a  cow.  In 
confequence  of  this  encouragement,  induftry  has 
exerted  itfelf  with  fuccefs,  and  each  collier  has 
now  his  little  farm. 

In  the  road  to  Middleham  lies  Joreval  Abbey, 
originally  founded  in  1145.  Stone  coffins  have 
been  dug  up  in  the  cemetery,  which  the  farmers 
have-converted  into  hog-troughs. 

Pals  a  handfome  bridge  over  the  Cover,  which 
runs  out.  of  Coverdalr,  and  ibon  after  joins  the 
Eure.  In  this  dale  are  fome  remains  of  Cover- 
ham  Abbey,  in  a  diimal  fituation,  nctwithtland- 
H  h  3  ing 
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ing  which,  a  dwelling  houfe  has  been  erected  out 
of  the  materials. 

From  the  bridge  they  had  a  view  of  the  lofty 
ruins  of  Middleham  Caftle,  overlooking  the  town. 
This  pile  was  erected  in  1190,  by  Robert,, earl  of 
Britanny. 

The  town  of  Middleham  ftands  on  high  ground, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Wenlley-dale.  The  meandering  of  "the  river 
through  the  moll:  verdant  paftures,  enriched  with 
trees,  villages,  and  pendent  woods,  form  all  toge- 
ther a  moft  captivating  fcene.  In  the  middle  of 
the  dale  ftands  Bolton  Caftle  and  Bolton  Hall. 

A  pillar  on  the  hill,  which  fronts  the  houfe, 
deferves  to  be  noticed  for  its  object.  It  comme- 
morates the  gratitude  of  a  former  owner,  who  bu- 
ried under  it  a  race  horfe,  by  whofe  fleetnefs  he 
recovered  the  eftate  which  his  deftructive  paffion 
for  gaming  had  once  loft. 

In  this  parifh  lived  that  lingular  inftance  of 
longevity,  Henry  Jenkins,  who  died  at  the  ex- 
treme age  of  one  hundred  and  fixty  nine.  After 
he  was  one  hundred  years  old,  he  uied  to  fwim 
the  rivers,  and  was  called  on  as  an  evidence 
of  a  fact  one  hundred  and  forty  years  preceding. 
He  was  once  butler  to  Lord  Conyers,  afterwards 
a  fliherman,  and  at  laft  a  beggar. 

In  the  road  from  hence  to  Aikrigg  and  Rich- 
mond are  the  falls  of  the  river  Eure,  which  almoft 
exceed  defcription,  and  well  deferve  the  notice 
of  travellers*. 

Aikrigg  is  a  fmall  town,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  employed  in  knitting  ftockings,  of 
which  they  make  great  quantities.     In  the  vicr- 

-  See  Pennant's  Tour. 
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ri'ity  are  fome  remarkable  waterfalls,  particularly 
thofe  of  Mill  Gill  and  Whitfield  Gill. 

At  Gigglefwick,  a  mile  from  Settle,  is  a  well 
which  ebbs  and  flows,  and  in  this  neighbourhood 
a re  feveral  remarkable  caves  ,  Ingleborough,  not 
far  diiiant,  it  appears,  was  uled  as  a  beacon,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  this  purpofe,  as  it  is  a  mile 
in  height,  and  three  thoufand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-feven  yards  above  the  level  of  the  lea.  The 
top  is  a  level  of  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference, 
lurrounded  with  the  ruins  of  a  wall,  in  the  centre 
of  which  flood  the  beacon.  The  land/cape  from 
hence  is  aimoft  boundlefs. 

On  the  tops  of  the  hills,  in  this  track,  fires  are 
lighted  on  the  lit  of  Auguft,  (<  the  remains  of  a 
cultom,"  fays  our  author,  <c  of  which  the  origin 
is  unknown." 

Returning  toAyfgartb,  theyproceeded  through 
Biihopsdale  to  Kettlewell.  This  is  a  narrow  val- 
ley between  two  lofty  hills,  which  frequently  in- 
tercept the  cheerful  beams  of  the  fun.  Kettle- 
well  is  a  little  town  in  this  dale,  leading  into  the 
wild  and  mountainous  parts  of  Craven. 

From  hence  the  road  to  Malham  is  as  romantic 
and  dreary  as  can  poffibly  be  conceived.  Nature 
here  fits  in  folitary  grandeur  on  the  hiils,  without 
the  leafi  appearance  of  cultivation  or  dwelling  for 
many  miles.  The  cliffs,  the  dells,  the  ftreams, 
have  rather  a  horrific  than  a  pleafing  afpeel:. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Malham,  they  fell  into  the 
great  road  leading  from  Settle  to  Skipton.  The 
cattle  *  of  the  latter  fiands  at  the  end  of  the  prin- 
cipal ilreet,  and,  together  with  a  confiderable 

■    *   For  a  farther  defcription  of  5kipton  C?.{Ue-  fee  pennant's 

Tours. 
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eftate,  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  as  heir  of 
the  very  ancient  family  of  Clifford.  The  entrance 
is  by  a  gateway,  and  the  whole  is  fitted  up  in  the 
form  of  a  cattle,  though  little,  of  the  ancient  one 
remains.  The  houfe  contains  fome  curious  paint- 
ings^  Near  this  place  are  fulphur  wells. 

From  Skipton  they  proceeded  through  Otley  to 
Leeds,  pacing  the  Chevin,  a  very  iteep  and  lofty 
hill,, from  which  the  landscape  is  raoft  delightful. 
'*■  A  fine  day,"  fays  Mr.  Bray,  "  enlivened  the 
fcene,  and  it  was  with  reluctance  I  took  my  leave 
of  it." 

Palling  through  Leeds  and  Barnfley  a  fecond 
time,  they  turned  off  on  the  left,  to  vifit  Went- 
worth  Caftle,  the  feat  of  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham. This  houfe  has  a  magnificent  and  extenfive 
front,  fix  hundred  feet  long,  but  the  hi  nation  is 
unfortunate,  as  it  looks  directly  on  a  large  hill. 
The  hall  is  a  very  noble  one,  and  many  of  the 
apartments  are  fuperb,  and  fuitably  furnifhed; 
but  the  pictures  are  not  numerous.  About  a  mile 
from  the  houfe  is  a  plantation  of  fix  acres,  laid 
out  in  walks,  with  a  houfe  for  occasional  enter- 
tainment. In  the  park  are  many  fine  points  of 
view. 

Proceed  to  Rotheram,  long  famous  for  its  iron 
works  j  and  ride  by  Kiveton,  an  old  feat  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds.  Several  of  the  apartments  are 
fpacious,  and  are  decorated  with  a  confiderable 
number  of  pictures  ;  but  the  houfe  is  little  inha- 
bited, and  its  appearance  fufriciently  indicates  its 
deferted  ftate. 

From  hence  to  Mansfield,  the  ride  is  through 
Workfop  and  Welbeck  parks,  the  feats  of  the 
Dukes  of4  Norfolk  and  Portland,  which  are  only 
ieparated  by  a  iinall  common. 

Workfop 
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Worktop  Manor  lies  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  town.  Some  years  ago  the  old  manfioR  was 
burnt  down,  with  all  the  furniture  and  pictures. 
A  new  one  was  begun,  on  a  plan  which  would 
have  rendered  it  the  moft  magnificent  palace  in 
England  ;  and  the  prefent  building,  though  only 
one  fide  of  the  intended  quadrangle,  is  not  unwor- 
thy the  refidence  of  the.  firft  peer  in  the  king- 
dom. The  front  extends  more  than  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  length:  in  the  centre  is  a  portico 
with  fix  Corinthian  columns,  fupporting  a  pedi- 
ment crowned"  with  ftatues.  The  ftate  apart- 
ments are  fpacious  and  elegant,  and  contain  ma- 
ny choice  productions  of  the  pencil  brought  from 
other  feats.  The  gardens  are  fine,  and  th£  park 
is  about  eight  miles  in  circumference. 

"Wei  beck,  in  the  vicinity,  is  a  Gothic  building, 
formerly  a  religious  boufe  of  the  order  of  St. 
Auftin.  There  are  feme  valuable  portraits  here. 
The  park  is  about  the  fame  fize  as  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's,  and  contains  many  noble  oaks,  among 
which,  the  celebrated  one,  called  Greendale  Oak, 
with  a  road  cut  through  it,  is  ftill  to  be  feen  with 
one  verdant  branch. 

A  few  miles  farther  lies  the  little  town  of 
Bolibver,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  caftle  bearing 
the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  brink  of  a  hill,  com- 
manding a  great  extent  of  country.  This  caftle 
is  now  converted  into  an  ill-contrived  houfej 
yet  fufficient  veftiges  of  its  ancient  magnificence 
remain.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  It  once  belonged  to  the  Cavendiilies> 
feme  of  whom  are  buried  in  the  church,  or  ra- 
ther an  independent  maufoleum,  on  the  battle- 
ment of  which  is  t&e  family  motto,  Cayendo 

TtfTUS, 
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Clumber  Park,  the  feat  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
caftle,  was  the  next  place  they  vifited.  It  is 
a  new  creation;  but  not  unworthy  of  the  no- 
bleman to  whom  it  belongs,  cither  in  the  inter- 
nal or  external  decorations. 

Proceed  to  Thorelby,  the  feat  of  the  late  Dake 
of  Kingston,  rather  a  convenient,  than  a  magnifi- 
cent feat.  There  are  fome  pieces  of  water  'near 
the  houfe,  on  which  is  a  failing  vefTel :  the  park 
is  computed  to  be  thirteen  miles  round. 

Pairing  Palethorp,  and  the  little  town  of  Oiler- 
ton,  they  vifited  Rufford,  a  fpacious  old  manfion, 
belonging  to  Sir  George  Saville,  the  approach  to 
which  is  through  avenues  of  ancient  limes  and 
beech.  Here  James  and  Charles  I.  ufed  occafion- 
ally  to  lodge,  when  they  came  on  hunting  expedi- 
tions to  the  foreft  of  Shirewood.  The  rooms  are 
ornamented  with  a  variety  of  paintings. 

Leaving  this  feat,  they  foon  reached  Notting- 
ham, a  fair,  well-built,  populous  town,  with  a 
caftle,  formerly  fo  ftrong,  that  it  never  was  taken 
by  ftorm.  After  the  civil  wars,  however,  Crom- 
well ordered  it  to  be  demolifhed.  On  the  refto- 
ration,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  William  Caven- 
diih,  duke  of  Newcaftle,  who  began  the  prefent 
building,  and  left  fufficient  revenues  to  complete 
it.  In  the  park  are  fome  excavations  in  the  rocks, 
luppofed  by  Stukeley  to  be  habitations  of  the  an- 
cient Britons. 

The  flocking  manufacture  is  the  principal  fnp- 
port  of  Nottingham,  and  in  this  branch  it  is  un- 
rivalled. 

Two  miles  off  is  Clifton,  the  feat  of  a  very  an- 
cient family,  of  the  fame  name,  through  the 
grounds  of  which  the  Trent  runs.  The  houfe  has 
iktely  been  modernized. 

Wollaton 
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Wollaton  Hall,  the  feat  of  Lord  Middleton, 
lies  three  miles  from  Nottingham,  on  the  Derby 
road.  It  Hands  on  an  elevated  fpot,  and  makes 
aline  appearance  at  a  diltance.  The  building  is 
ftjuare,  with  a  fquard  tower  at  each  angle, 
srdorned  with  pinnacles.  The  views  from  hence 
are  extremely  fine.  Strangers,  it  feems,  are  not 
permitted  to  fee  the  iniide,  even  when  the  fa- 
mily is  abfent,  a  piece  of  gloomy  inhofpitality, 
which  our  author  defervedly  reprobates. 

Proceed  through  Bradmore  and  Bunny  to 
Loughborough,  and  fo  to  Leicefter.  From  the 
laft-named  place  to  Market  Harborough  is  little 
worth  notice.  In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  ce- 
lebrated water  of  Holt  Nevil. 

The  next  ftage  was  Northampton,  a  fine  town, 
Handing  on  a  gentle  afcent,  at  the  foot  of  which 
runs  the  river  Nen,  which  is  here  navigable. 
The  Roman  flat  ion,  Eltanori,  is  faid  to  have  been 
very  near,  and  many  veftiges  of  that  nation  have 
been  difcovered  in  this  vicinity. 

Northampton  has  been  the  fcene  of  many  me- 
morable events.  Parliaments  were  frequently 
held  here  j  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  an 
attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  Univeriity  of 
Oxford  hither. 

The  caftle,  now  only  known  by  its  ruins,  was 
built  by  an  earl  of  Northampton,  in  1084.  A 
fmall  portion  of  the  outer  walls  ftill  ferves  as  a 
fence  to  the  area,  now  a  field. 

In  1675,  the  greater!  part  of  the  town  was 
confumed  by  fire,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  wirh 
additional  fplendor.  The  king  gave  one  thou- 
fand  loads  of  wood  towards  rebuilding  the  church 
of  All  Saints  \    and  James  Compton,    earl  of 

North- 
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Northampton*,  was  a  liberal  benefactor  on  t<< 
occaiion,  forgetting  the  injuries  his  famil 
received  in  the  civil  wars,  from  the  inhabitants 
of  this  place. 

The  churches  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Sepulchre,  and 
St.  Giles,  are  of  great  antiquity,  efpecially  the 
former,  whofe  Saxon  ornaments  weli  deferve  the 
notice  of  the  curious  traveller. 

Shoes  and  ftockings  are  manufactured  here  to 
a  confiderable  extent.  The  population  is  very 
confiderable,  and  unfortunately  every  refident 
.has  a  vote  in  the  election  of  members  for  the 
town,  which  has  given  rife  to  fcenes  of  venality 
and  diflipation,  difgraeefu!  to  a  free  country. 

Six  miles  oft  i3  Cattle  Afhby,  the  feat  of  the 
Earl   of  Northampton.     It  is  a  large  pile. 
rounding  a  handfome  fquare  court,  with  a  beau- 
tiful fcreen  on  one  fide,  the  work  of  Inigo  J 

About  five  miles  to  the  weft  of  Northan. 
is  Althorpe,  the  feat  of  Earl  Spencer.  It  Hands 
in  a  low  fituation,  but  contains  fome  noble  apart- 
ments, and  an  almott  unrivalled  colle6tion  of 
paintings.  The  library  is  equally  famous  for  its 
ftore  of  choice  books. 

Not  far  from  hence  is  Hoidenby  Houfe,  built 
by  Sir  Chriflopher  Hatton,  and,  for  a  time,  the 
prifon  of  Charles  I.     it  is  now  in  ruins. 

In  the  road  from  Northampton  to  London, 
and  about  as  mile  from  the  town,  Hands  one  of 
the  crofTes  built  by  Edward  I.  in  memory  of  his 
queen,  which  having  been  repeatedly  repaired, 
is  now  in  good  prefervation. 

*  In  fome  families  there  feerns  to  be  an  hereditary  dign 
mini.     The  Compton;  have  ev?r  beep,  uutb^uilh-.'a  to.  geuc 
and  iriJ'gnrmimJty. 

Proteedi    - 
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Proceeding  by  Horton  and  Stoke  Goldington, 
they  came  to  Newport  Pagnell,  a  town  lying  on 
the  Oufe,  which  in  floods  was  almoft  impaiTable, 
till  within  the  memory  of  man.  Here,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  great  quantities  of  thread- 
lace  are  made. 

Leaving  Newport,  they  travelled  on  to  Wo- 
burn,  a  fmall  town,  famous  for  the  fine  feaf, 
park,  and  plantations  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at 
Woburn  Abbey.  The  houfe  was  almoft  wholly 
rebuilt  by  the  late  duke,  on  the  fite  where  the  an- 
cient abbey  flood,  and  is  worthy  of  being  the  re- 
sidence of  one  of  the  richeft  noblemen  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  large  quadrangle,  inclofing  a 
fpacious  court.  The  pictures  are  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  are  extremely  fine. 
■.  About  a  mile  from  Dunftable,  t-he  next  ftage, 
is  a  large,  round  area,  of  nine  acres,  called  Maid- 
en Bower,  furrounded  with  a  ditch  and  ram- 
pire,  which  Dr.  Stukeley  infifts  is  a  Britifh  work, 
though  the  Roman  road,  and  the  number  of 
coins  found  in  it,  feem  to  give  it  to  that  nation. 

Dunftable,  the  Magiovinium  and  Magintum 
of  antiquity,  ftands  at  the  interfedion  of  the 
Watling  Street  and  the  Iknild  Street.  The  pre- 
ient  town  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Henry  I. 
and  was  formerly  famous  for  its  priory.  Here  a 
neat  manufacture  of  articles  in  ftraw  is  carried 
©n,  which  likewife  employs  many  hands  in  the 
environs. 

Palling  through  Market  Street  and  Redbnrn, 
they  came  to  St.  Albans,  a  large  town,  rich  in 
antiquities,  which  rofe  out  of  the  ruins  of  Old 
Verulam,  originally  a  Britifh,  afterwards  a  Ro- 
man itation.  Connderable  fragments  of  the  Ro- 
man walls  ftill  remain. 
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The  abbey  church  (lands  on  an  eminence,  and 
is  one  of  the  raoft  noble  and  venerable  remains  of 
the  piety  of  our  anceftors  of  any  in  the  kingdom. 
In  it  ftood  the  fhrine  of  St.  Alban,  fplendidly 
adorned,  and  here  lies  the  body  of  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Gloucelter,  and  many  other  diftinguifhed 
per  fon  ages. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Michael  is  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  immortal  Bacon,  Lord  Veru- 
lam,  with  a  fine  figure  of  this  great  icholar  fitting 
in  a  chair. 

St.  Albans  has  been  the  fcene  of  many  notable 
exploits.  Two  bloody  battles  between  the  houfes 
of  York  and  Lancalter  were  fought  here:  a  pe- 
riod of  our  hi  (lory,  which  ought  to  make  us  re- 
flect with  gratitude  on  the  happinefs  we  now  en- 
joy, and  refolve  to  maintain  inviolate  the  laws 
and  liberties  by  which  we  arefecured. 

"  And  now,"  fays  Mr.  Bray,  ••  being  come  al- 
moft  within  fight  of  London,  I  take  my  leave  o£ 
the  reader,  fatisried  if  my  endeavours  to  amui> 
him  have  not  been  altogether  fruitlefs." 
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